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BOOKS FOR CATHOLICS 
AND CATHOLIC HOMES! 


The Holy Bible 


No. 01—Black simulated leather. seal grain. Title in 
gold on backbone and front cover. Illustrated $4.80 


No. 02B—(Shown) Black simulated leather. Red-gold 
edges. Bookmark. Round Corners. Illustrated $7.50 


No. 13—Black genuine leather, seal grain. Red-gold 
edges. Bookmark. Round Corners. Illustrated $8.70 


No. 50—DeLuxe edition. Genuine Morocco grain 
leather. French bands. Bookmark. Illustrated.......... $12.00 








Size 5144x8 Large, Clear Type -— 1500 Pages 





THE MISSAL . . . | PRAY THE MASS 
Handy Size: 


448 Pages 
Large, Clear Type 


No. 440/75 (Shown) 
DeLuxe Edition. Black 
Genuine Leather, Moroc- 
co grain. Red-gold edges. 
With Moire Lining. $3.75 


34g" x 544” 


No. 440/13 (Shown) 
Black Genuine Leather, 
seal grain. Gold stamped 
cover design. Gold 
edges. Bookmarks $2.00 


No. 440/50 Black Gen- 
uine Leather, Morocco 
grain. French bands. 
Gold edges. Bookmarks. 


No. 440/76 DeLuxe Edi- 
tion, same as above. 
Genuine Black Leather 
Title on backbone in —'t “oy oinish 
gold. Gold border on in- ae _ $3.75 
side covers $2.50 Lining eee eeecceeees 








THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 
BY THOMAS A KEMPIS 


No. 407/22MR (Shown)—The famous Catholic classic hand ly 
bound in maroon finish simulated leather. Title in gold on front 
cover. Soil-proof jacket. Size: 4%4°°x6'%"’. 384 Pages. Large. 
clear type Se Ce TTT ee ee Te ee ere $2.00 





No. 2100/50-CF—DeLuxe Edition. Genuine black leather binding. 
Morecco grain. Round corners. Red-gold edges. French bands. 
Bookmark. Size: 342°’ x 5%"’. 432 Pages. Finest quality paper $3.75 








Order These—and Books of All Publishers, from: 


The SIGN 


BOOK OFFICE, Monastery Place, UNION CITY, N. J. 





BEST-SELLING BOOKLETS, TOO! — Titles in Popular Demand. 
Set of All Four Booklets Only 50¢. Two Sets for $1. 


The Apostle of Confidence Champion of Thinking 
The Second Spring in God Church & Pope With God 
10¢ 25¢ 10¢ 25¢ 
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This beautiful, easy-to-follow 


St. Andrew Daily Missal is yours 


without cost if you join now! 













lifetime gift 


Get this beautiful 
missal to use for in- 
Spiration at every Holy 
Mass you ever attend! 


SAINT ANDREW 
DAILY MISSAL 


by Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. 


Picture yourself at Mass reading 
WITH the priest the exact words he 
is saying, following his actions in the 
Holy Sacrifice easily — no matter what 
day of the week it happens to be! 


That’s what you can do with this 
completely revised Saint Andrew Daily 
Missal. Regularly it sells for $3.75, but 
you can obtain it absolutely free by 
joining the Catholic Literary Founda- 
tion now. Here is the perfect book for 
you to use at daily Mass . . . complete 
and simply arranged so that you can 
easily follow the priest . . . English 
text in larger type . . . explanations on 
each part of the Mass .. . plus devo- 
tions for daily life. 


The Ideal Way to Attend Mass 
This is your invitation to join the many 
Catholics who have found the SAINT 
ANDREW DAILY MISSAL a tremendous 
help in understanding and sharing more fully 
the rich treasures of the Mass. 


How to Get Your Free Copy 
Merely return the coupon on this page in- 
dicating your desire to become a member of 
the Catholic Literary Foundation, and your 
SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL will 
come to you at once —free. Frankly, this 
is our way of introducing you to our com- 
pletely Catholic book club. The Missal you 
get when you send in the coupon is only 
the first of many carefully chosen books you 
will receive as a member —and every - book 
that we send you afterwards is selected with 
the same concern for Catholic standards. 
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the thoroughly Catholic book club with 


reading always fit for your family 


Wholesome, Catholic Reading 


Never worry that the Catholic Literary 
Foundation’s selection will be even partially 
unfit for your family to read. Every single 
book we send you is chosen with you and 
your Catholic family in mind. Every one 
placed on the list by our special committee 
is picked with the guarantee that it will con- 
tribute to your way of living and thinking as 
a Catholic as well as to your entertainment. 


You Get a Variety 


That’s a big order, isn’t it? And that is the 
reason we are constantly checking the lists 
of ail publishers and choosing for you the 
best Catholic book currently being published. 
As a member, you receive not only excellent 
novels, but biographies of saints and near- 
saints, popular psychology, spiritual reading, 
current events . . . a well-rounded program 
of reading for Catholic families. 


No Membership Dues 


You pay no membership fee. You pay for 
each book as you receive it—the regular 
publisher’s price plus 15 cents for postage 
and handling. All selections are moderately 
priced, some costing you as little as $1.50. 
Every month, you receive the Forecast which 
tells you about the next selection and gives 
you information about other books which 
you may prefer to the current selection. Of 
course, you need not buy a book every 
month — you just agree to buy four a year. 


Real Savings 


Another popular feature of the Catholic Lit- 
erary Foundation is the free book dividend 
you receive every time you have purchased 
four books. In this way, at no expense to 
you, you can build up a library of Catholic 
books which have permanent value to you 
and your family. Your free copy of the 
SAINT ANDREW DAILY MISSAL will be 
sent to you immediately if you sign and re- 
turn the coupon on this page today. You and 
your entire family will welcome the many 
hours of pleasure and genuine inspiration 
your Foundation membership will bring you. 


The Catholic Literary Foundation 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Church and Negro 

[THE SIGN: 

I have just finished your very interesting 
story \ Pact of Love.” It is heartening 
to see how the Church is taking an active 
interest in the Negro apostolate. In recent 
years I have noticed a great awakening 
among Catholics in regard to the Negro 
and his spiritual welfare. Let us all hope 
that the clergy and laity will become more 
zealous in bringing the truth of Catholicism 
to our American colored people. 

I hope you will have more stories that 


help spread good Catholic teaching on the 
racial question. 


EDITORS O} 


(Mrs.) Mary A. Murpuy 
Newark, N 3 


Red Channels 
THE SIGN: 

Congratulations for the award which has 
been granted you by Freedoms Foundation! 
And congratulations on another prize win- 
ner, the editorial “Action at Last” in the 


August issue. 


EDITORS O} 


the announcement of Red Channels 
stirred me to action. It is high time I, for 


one, began to learn and to do something 
constructive on the Catholic offensive 
against Communism. Am sending a letter 
today, in your care, to Counterattack. Be- 
lieve that if Counterattack’s address had 
been included more would have written for 
their dollar’s worth—and then some! 
THOMAS E, LINDEN 

Seattle Wash. 

Girls’ Town 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 


{[ hope you will give this letter to the 
priest responsible for the story on “Girls’ 
frown.” Truly such a place is a godsend. 


The idea of being truly satisfied and 


legitimate in every way in your home life or 
choice of career is a happy thought. 

fo have a friend and helper in the per- 
son of a spiritual director seems to me the 
ideal 


I cried when I read the story. 
(Mrs.) Mary Linosit 

Chicago, Il. 

Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

We read with appreciation the human- 
interest story of Rev. Joseph Michael Col- 
lins and his success in founding homes for 
problem girls. He is zealously adding his 
“drop in the bucket” to solve the huge 
aftercare problem which has become so 
acute since the end of World War II. 

\s a long-time friend and observer of 
the work of the Sisters of the Good Shep- 
herd, it seems to us that a stranger reading 


2 


this article would get an unfair and untrue 
picture of the work which these good Sisters 
are doing so heroically and in so hidden a 
manner, 

To quote, “the troubled sea of young 
faces before him,” we would refer you to 
an article written by Mrs. Katherine Bur- 
ton which appeared in THE SIGN about a 
year ago. She writes of her visit to a Good 
Shepherd Home where she saw a group of 
happy, joyous faces of girls who had found 
security, whose characters were being 
strengthened, and whose abilities were be- 
ing developed so that they would be able 
to cope with our complicated modern life. 

Father Collins speaks of girls who work in 
offices and banks, and as pastry cooks, and 
in other fields where they are capable of 
self-support and self-respect. Most of his 
girls were trained to do these things in the 
Good Shepherd. Today, in all Good Shep- 
herd establishments, in addition to moral 
training and character building, a complete 
cultural, academic, and vocational program 
of education is being carried on. Each girl 
who comes to the Sisters of the Good Shep- 
herd is carefully studied and is given every 
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This picture, taken in South Korea, 
typifies the work of the ever-present 
padre, who is always ready to assist 
the soldiers, whether it means a 
light for a cigarette, or a Sacra- 
ment for a soul. The padre here is 
Father John Gilman with Capt. 
Edwin Overholt, Medical Corps 
Doctor. 





opportunity to develop her latent .talents. 
The girl, strengthened by the grace of the 
Sacraments and religious teaching (which 
few of these girls have ever had), opens her 
mind to true values. The Chaplain does not 
“just say Mass every morning.” He takes a 
deep spiritual interest in each soul con- 
fided to his care and, through Confession, 
instructions, and private guidance, is able 
to wield a mighty influence in the rehabili- 
tation of these neglected children who come 
to the Good Shepherd fold. 
(Miss) RosE MCKEON 

New Haven, Conn. 


EpITORS OF THE SIGN: 

The article in the August issue entitled 
“Girls’ Town” was a surprise. 

Some of the happiest faces I have ever 
seen were in Good Shepherd schools. 
Modern aftercare research proves that a 
surprising number of Good Shepherd girls 
do not return to sin and a bad environ- 
ment. Check the records. 

Most of these girls are trying hard to rise 
above unfortunate circumstances and want 
to be accepted as normal. Some were hurt 
by this article. 

To set straight the incorrect impression 
given in our finest popular Catholic maga- 
zine, I would suggest you carry a two-page 
spread in the next issue, written by a good 
writer like Mrs. Burton, giving a true pic- 
ture. Any Good Shepherd school will fur- 
nish interesting photographs. 

(MRs.) MARGARET CorRBETT 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Prayer for the UN 
Epitors OF “THE SIGN: 

Perhaps your readers may be interested in 
an idea which is spreading very quickly in 
this part of New Jersey. A group of women 
has been contacting relatives, friends, neigh- 
bors, even strangers they meet, and asking 
them to say a prayer every day at three 
o'clock (when the sessions open) for guid- 
ance for the delegates to the United Na- 
tions. 

A Catholic is asked to pray to the Holy 
Ghost, and to define it—‘‘a lifting of the 
mind and heart to God.” May He hear us 
in this dangerous hour! 

Mrs. PeTeR L, HUGHES, JR. 
Union, N. J. 


Migrant Workers 
Epirors oF THE SIGN: 

Thank you very much for publishing 
Father Radtke’s two articles entitled “His 
Name Is Gonzales.” 

Father Radtke has given an insight into 
the problem of the migrant farm laborers 
which has not gotten the publicity which 
its magnitude demands. 

(Miss) Betsy KNIERIEM 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Children’s Masses 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Here in a large city we thought we were 
on the side of the angels in hoping to 
abolish the Mass expressly for the children, 
or at least the practice of separating fami- 
lies while attending Mass and receiving 
Holy Communion. Now I realize that in 
some rural and suburban parishes, where 
no parochial school exists, other parents, 
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Everything’s in your favor... 


SEE EUROPE THIS FALL BY TWA 


The weather is wonderful, hotel accommodations are plentiful 
... and you save on TWA’s new low fares! 


So many advantages are yours to enjoy when you take TWA to 
Europe this fall. Under TWA’s Thrift Season Fare plan, you save 
up to 13 per cent on round trips made between September 1 
and November 30. And savings up to 26 per cent are possible if 
you schedule your return from Europe after November 30. 

You have no hotel reservation worries, either!-Reports from 
abroad indicate that there will be ample first-class accommoda- 
tions at all the leading resorts and cities . . . including Rome, the 
scene of the inspiring Holy Year observances. Fall weather in 
Europe is ideal for travel, too. Not hot, not humid ... but fair 
and mild during the day, cool and comfortable at night. 

Best of all, you can see and do more when you take one of 
TWA’s popular all-expense Skyliner Tours of Europe. These 
attractive low-cost 15- to 50-day itineraries range in price from 
$768.90 to $1289.20*... include transportation, hotels, transfers, 
sightseeing, taxes, etc. Prepared in cooperation with leading tour 
operators, they give you all the benefits of sightseeing in small 
guided groups...plus air travel at its finest by luxurious 300-mph 
TWA Skyliners. For complete details, see your travel agent or 
mail coupon below for free booklet. * from New York 


Across the US. and overseas... you can depend on i Ay img 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 














Mail coupon Trans World Airlines 
today for - Dept. 8-10, 60 E. 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y. 
Dear Sirs: Please send your new booklet 
FREE J “TWA Skyliner Tours to Europe.” Thank you. 
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just as earnest and God-seeking as we, are 
working in the opposite direction. Let them 
stop and consider, before the deed is done, 
the words of Father Richard Rooney, S. J., 
spoken at the National Liturgical Confer- 
ence in St. Louis last August: 

“Then there are the children’s Masses 
which Sunday after Sunday tear parents 
and children apart in violation of the ideal 
of making Sunday observance a _ family 
affair. Must we have these segregating 
Masses? If so, why? Would we not be mak- 
ing a much richer contribution to the 
building up of Christ if all the members of 
all the families in the parish could and did 
approach the holy table together week after 
week, and Sunday after Sunday?” 

(Mrs.) JILL O’NAN 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Thank You 
EpiTors OF THE SIGN: 

At the risk that this will smack of “sales- 
manship,” I want to tell you that I obtained 
a copy of THE SIGN to study your fiction 
requirements. But I couldn’t stop there, and 
I kept on reading—your articles, editorials, 
features. When I had finished, something 
had happened to the day—it had become 
richer and brighter. . . . Thank you. 

BETH PHILLIPS Cox 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Polish-Americans 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

In the July issue of the THE SIGN you 
published a letter written by Mary M. Beyer 
in which she stated that by simply reading 
Miss Cyr’s review of Pulaski Place by Ruth 
Tabrah she had decided not to read the 
book, deducting from this review that “Miss 
Tabrah’s portrayal, in general, is a crude 
misrepresentation of the way of life fol- 
lowed by Polish Americans.” 

I agree with Miss Beyer that Miss Tabrah 
has limited herself to a small segment of 
the Polish Americans, to a story of people 
she knew in one community, and that by no 
means is it a story of a cross section of the 
Polish Americans, or of the more important 
citizens. But there is so little written about 
the Americans of Polish descent, good or 
bad, that I welcome every book about them 
and by all means want to read it. Miss 
Tabrah wrote about the people she knew. 
I read the book and think it is very worth- 
while. 

MONICA KRAWCZYK 
Pierz, Minn. 


Writing on the Wall 

Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

It is shocking for me as a Catholic to see 
a priest, and the editor of a Catholic maga- 
zine at that, quoting the words of Goering 
with approval and throughout the front 
editorial in your August issue, appealing to 
the sword in the very spirit of Goering’s 
chieftain. 


With a major crime committed in the- 


United States every eighteen seconds accord- 
ing to official records (5,000 a day); with an 
annual massacre of the innocents that makes 
Herod look like a small timer; with nearly 
one marriage in every three broken by 
divorce; with the sale of contraceptives a 
billion dollar industry; with ghastly in- 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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N PAGE 11 of this issue we begin a series 
on anti-Catholic bigotry in the U. S. A. The 
authors of the various articles are all experts 

in their particular fields and we can assure our 

readers some lively and enlightening reading. 

We Americans have given the world an 
example of concrete accomplishment in the field 
of liberty of conscience and worship. Many his- 
torians believe ‘that the American solution of 
the problem of relations of church and state 
has been so successful that it is the greatest 
contribution this country has made to the science 
of government. 

The First Amendment to the Constitution 
states: “Congress shall make no law respecting 
the establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. . . . No religious test shall 
ever be required as a qualification to any ofhice 
or public trust under the United States.” 

This Amendment is admirable, but it did not 
and could not eliminate bigotry and intolerance. 
In fact it was not an outgrowth of popular 
sentiment, the natural terminus of a gradual 
enlightenment. It was a revolutionary doctrine, 
more or less improvised to keep peace among 
a variety of Protestant sects warring for a place 
of privilege as the established church. 

Naturally, in such circumstances, practice has 
fallen far below the high plane of theory. The 
history of religious toleration in this country is 
by no means an entirely edifying story, espe- 
cially as regards the Catholic Church. The early 
settlers brought with them from Europe a fanati- 
cal and passionate fear and hatred of Catholics 
and the Catholic Church, a fear and hatred 
which they passed on to their children and their 
children’s children. From those early days to 
the Presidential campaign of 1928 and right 
down to our own time, the principle of religious 
tolerance, upheld in. theory, has received some 
pretty rough treatment in practice. 

The series begins with an article tracing the 
origins of anti-Catholic bigotry to the Protestant 
Reformation, which owed its original success to 
two main causes: force and the use of what was 


undoubtedly the greatest propaganda campaign | 





Bigotry in the U.S.A. 


of libel and defamation in the history of Western 
civilization. The second article will trace the 
development here in America of that monstrous 
publicity hoax which pictured the Catholic 
Church as the anti-Christ and offspring of the 
devil. 

An article will be devoted to certain types of 
the modern bigot. Men like Oxnam and Blan- 
shard try to disguise their hatred of the Catholic 
Church under a cloak of patriotism or altruistic 
concern for the poor deluded laity misled by a 
scheming and ambitious hierarchy. Their venom 
is evident in their methods. 

Other articles will treat of misconceptions 
regarding Catholic teaching on the relations of 
church and state; the Church and intellectual 
freedom; bigotry in higher education; the sphere 
of the Church; and that old bugaboo, a favorite 
of Rome-haters, the Church and science. 

We wish to make it perfectly clear that we 
do not claim that all opposition to the Catholic 
position stems from bigotry. We cannot accuse 
an opponent of bigotry if he understands the 
Church’s teaching, presents it fairly, and then 
answers arguments with arguments. Such oppo- 
sition represents intellectual honesty. 


IGOTS can be recognized by the methods 
they use—innuendo, half-truths, assignment 
of base motives, generalizations from particu- 
lar cases, mockery of Catholic dogmas, efforts to 
divide clergy and laity, appeals to snobbery and 
patriotism. Everything Catholic is fitted into a 
mold of preconceived ideas, and the distorted 
picture which results is presented as the truth. 
An examination of this subject is always 
timely. It is particularly so now in a period of 
international crisis when we Americans should 
face the world—friend and foe—as a united and 
determined people. Nothing can sap the strength 
of national life more quickly ot more insidiously 
than the poison of religious bigotry. 
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Religious News Service 
The Assumption of the Virgin, by Girolamo Da Carpi 


(1501-1556.) The Doctrine of the Assumption will be 
defined on Nov. 1, First doctrinal definition since 1870. 


Many types of refugees crowd the roads of South Korea. 
Here are two of them, a little girl mothering her younger 
brother and a dignified, stoical old Korean gentleman. 
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Every time a red, a pink, or anyone else inhabiting that par- 
ticular portion of the spectrum has his ears pinned back by 
earnest Americans, there is an inevitable reaction. Loud 
bleatings of protest from would- 
be liberals and equally loud, 
but more sonorous, admoni- 
tions from solemn guardians of 
the American conscience are 
heard throughout the land. It is usually pointed out that the 
person involved is not known to be a Communist but has 
merely lent his name to various and sometimes numerous 
associations and groups listed by the Attorney General or the 
House Un-American Activities Committee as subversive and 
inimical to the United States. The defense of such a person 
is always grounded on the democratic right of freedom of 
speech. 

There are two recent examples. One is that of Jean Muir’s 
being dropped by the sponsors of “The Aldrich Family” 
television show. The other is that of Owen Lattimore, who 
was left without an audience to pine in luxury at Wentworth- 
by-the-Sea in New Hampshire. In both cases, because of the 
individual’s reputation for affinity with leftist causes or aims, 
whether the reputation be deserved or not, objection was 
made to a scheduled public appearance. In both cases there 
immediately arose the cry of shame—shame that a person who 
is innocent until proved guilty should be denied fundamental 
freedom of speech. Rather than do that we should be willing 
and, it would seem, even anxious almost to go out of our 
way to give them a rostrum. 

We have no argument with the proponents of free speech 
over the preciousness of that freedom. We too treasure it. 
However, freedom of speech is not the only freedom, There 
is such a thing as the freedom to listen or not to listen, and 
it is quite as precious as the freedom to speak or not to 
speak. When sponsors of entertainers and lecturers cancel 
appearances because of the protests of the prospective 
audience, the right to listen or not to listen is involved. 

At the risk of belaboring the point, we would like to 
remind the champions of leftist free speech that though 
both nature and the Constitution guarantee the right of free 
expression, neither nature nor the Constitution guarantees 
the right to an audience. 

If sponsors of lectures by Owen Lattimore or of television 
plays featuring Jean Muir find that their prospective audi- 
ences are going to exercise their right not to listen, then it is 
only garden variety prudence that dictates the engagement of 
other, more acceptable speakers and artists. To raise the 
alarm that freedom of speech is being denied to the Owen 
Lattimores and the Jean Muirs is to becloud the equally 
fundamental fact that Americans still possess the right to 
listen to whom they wish. 

As a matter of fact, it seems to us that prior protest and 
warning is much more akin to fair play and is much more 
appreciated by sponsors of speakers and TV programs, than 
would be empty halls and dead radios and television sets. 


The Right To 
Free Speech 
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Religious News Service 
rhe Faith withstands the grinding oppression of Hunga- 
rian Reds. Budapest Catholics crowd St. Stephen’s Basil- 
ica and greet Archbishop Grosz on the feast of St. Stephen. 





in Korea, a big American helps a little guy who is help- 
ing a littler guy. Looks like these tiny refugees have 
divided up one suit of clothes, with shocking results. 





Acme photos 
A left-wing demonstrator at Union Square, New York City, 
wants “Hands off Korea.” His placard bids for Jewish 
and Negro sympathy. Apparently no Catholics need apply. 
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And as a final thought: do not those Americans who 
protest the lucrative engagement of persons connected with 
aims or organizations detrimental to the United States also 
enjoy the right of free speech? Does their right to protest 
and to warn rartk lower than the right of subversives, fellow 
travelers, and advocates of unpopular views to express their 
opinion? 

After all, God did make each of us free to turn off our 
radios or TV sets and to refuse to buy tickets and to tell 
the promoter beforehand. 


By now the euphemism “police action” in Korea has been 
pretty well unmasked. It’s a real war and our whole national 
economy has been vitally affected both by legislation and by 
the effort to superimpose huge 
defense production upon an 
already swelling civilian con- 
‘sumer market. October politics 
will undoubtedly dictate to 
would-be November victors a hush-hush campaign attitude 
toward the seriousness of the Soviet threat. Korea has been 
an unhappy eyeopener. If Russia wills to pin our existing 
and emerging manpower down to combat with its satellite 
troops wherever and whenever it chooses, the meanwhile 
preserving its own legions uncommitted on any front, then 
the cause and the hope of the free world are in a desperate 
state. This is not pessimism. It is incontestable fact. And it is 
this frightening fact. that prompts men like Stassen and 
Matthews and MacArthur to speak of preventive war. 

The term “preventive war” has an un-American, . un- 
Christian sound. It has been condemned by no less an 
authority than the President himself. 

And yet, suppose that tomorrow, on signal from Moscow, 
Polish and Czecho-Slovakian and Hungarian troops joined 
with the East German “police” and moved into West Ger- 
many and Austria and France. Suppose Red Chinese troops 
were to move south into Indo-China and Burma. Suppose 
Bulgarian troops were to move against Greece and Turkey. 
Suppose any number of aggressions already outlined by 
Lenin, Stalin, William Z. Foster, the Communist Manifesto, 
and the Program of the Communist International were to be 
effectuated. Winston Churchill has soberly evaluated the 
weakness of Europe and Britain to resist. Events in Korea 
have demonstrated American weakness in the Orient. The 
simple, stark fact is that if the Kremlin willed to launch a 
concerted attack tomorrow, the free world would lie almost 
helpless. The only deterrent is the atom bomb, and this 
soon may no longer be the barrier it is today. 

Far be it from us to champion a preventive war. Far be 
it from us to advocate the launching of atomic war against 
Russia itself. But at the same time we cannot avoid a moral 
discussion about the concept of preventive war. 

By a preventive war is usually meant an offensive war, and 
by offensive war is usually meant one in which the use of 
armed force is inaugurated by the party launching the war. 
But such terminology, with all its overtones of blame, can 
be and is very deceiving. As a matter of fact, sometimes the 
taking up of arms in seeming initial aggression is nothing 
else but necessary self-defense. 

Factually, with all the blueprints of Soviet aggression 
before us, with the beginning of the fulfillment of that 
aggression long since begun, were the free world to serve 
an ultimatum on the Kremlin that henceforth wars will not 
be fought in all the peripheral nations of the Soviet but the 
attack will be brought home to Russia herself, this would not 
be aggression but sheer self-defense. 

If these be the facts, and they certainly seem to be, then 
our cause is just. If our intention is not imperialistic, but 
solely to win peace for ourselves and the rest of the world, 
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then our motive is good. it :emains for the Government to 
assay Our potential chances of success resulting from any 
such ultimatum, our ability actually to attain peace by any 
such procedure. In the meantime, it is well to keep our ideas 
straight. Preventive war is not necessarily wrong. But it must 
be a last resort. 


Don’t hoard sugar or nylon. Report anything that looks like 
sabotage. Smile cheerfully over the crippled value of your 
money, which began to deflate as soon as military traffic 
crossed the 38th parallel in 
Korea. Suit-up your boys in 
combat uniforms. And, of 
course, do such obvious things 
as pay upped taxes and support 
any bond drives which may start rolling. 

That is how the President expects the plain citizen to act 
at the moment—if he is to be a good American. 


How To Be A 
Good American 


But, at the moment, how does the plain citizen expect the . 


President to act—if he is to be a good American? 

Here are a few suggestions: 

He should deny government jobs to anybody whose loyalty 
or ability is open to challenge. The surprise war in Korea 
has made the public a bit twitchy, and a few sour appoint- 
ments, made in the familiar spirit of “you'll take it and 
like it,” could easily touch off a case of national neurosis. 

In the past, Mr. Truman has rammed down the nation’s 
throat government personnel who have been suspect and 
who—come to think of it—are no less suspect now. 

The subcommittee decision in favor of their loyalty was 
the word of interested politicians. And the decision in favor 
of their loyalty was necessarily a decision against their 
ability. For the disaster in Asia is a fact, a huge incontestable 
fact. If it was not the result of deliberate diplomatic sabo- 
tage, it was the result of stupendously artistic bungling. 

Anyway, during the newly energized defense build-up, we 
hope the President will be a good enough American to lay 
off hawking party plums while the little mothers of America 
are aching for boys who are fighting tanks in the Korea hills. 

We suggest, too, that the President discard a_ political 
defense tactic which is too graphically reminiscent of Red 
propaganda. This tactic consists in making investigation and 
inquiry serve the purpose not of clarity and understanding, 
but of confusion. 

The McCarthy case is an instance. No matter what the 
public might think of McCarthy, the Administration had— 
and still has—a lot of explaining to do. The Administration 
inquisitors, however, explained nothing. They pretended that 
McCarthy was on trial, that McCarthy and not they had 
brought comfort to the Communists, and that our diplomatic 
dabbling in the Far East has not been a record of colossal 
and cumulative asininity, but of particularly bright, if 
obscure, statesmanship. 

Another instance is a type of unfavorable publicity which 
has the effect of blackmail. This publicity would make it 
appear that on January 21, in New York City, a Federal 
jury convicted not Alger Hiss, but Whittaker Chambers, of 
perjury with implication of treason. 

A similar kind of publicity has been used on Budenz and 
Bentley and other witnesses who have appeared against 
subversive suspects in government jobs. 

In these cases we get the uneasy impression that the 
Administration, because of party interest, subtly applauds 
this dasigerous reversal of legal roles. We say it is an impres- 
sion; and that is probably all it is. But our plea is that the 
public is entitled to a different impression of the President. 

Another suggestion is this: The President should display 
more conviction that Communism is destructive of the 
American way of life. Especially since the Federal Courts 
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In the Korean War the Church calmly goes about its 
sacramental business in fatigue uniform and undershirt, 
against the backdrop of a most unliturgical Sherman tank. 


Acme photos 


Ethel and Julius Rosenberg leaving Federal Court, in 
New York, after charge of being members of the Klaus 
Fuchs spy ring. How many other spy rings are there? 
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Formosa, five thousand miles off our west coast. Sur- 
render legitimate interest in it, says MacArthur, and the 
next Pacific war will be fought at the Golden Gate. 





‘ Acme photos 
Concerning Asiatic reaction to our China policy, General 
MacArthur has different ideas from those of Adminis- 
tration “Far East experts.” Theirs have been very bad. 
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have implied that fact in convicting eleven members of the 
American Politburo. 

His recent recommendations for legislation against subver- 
sives has about as much point as a stage dagger. The way he 
favors fighting Communism would make it necessary to try 
each Communist for criminal subversion. You know what 
that would mean. A single trial of eleven Politburo members 
took nine months and cost $1,000,000. And now, one year 
after their conviction, they are still not in jail—at least, not 
on that conviction. 

This strategy may get Mr. Truman a few—or even a lot— 
of Communist and left-wing votes. But it gives the people the 
jitters. It makes us wonder how much, if any, national 
security he would swap for a well-stuffed ballot box. 

We do not mean that Mr. Truman is consciously disloyal, 
or even consciously rash. But we do think he owes it to the 
American people to show clearly that he intends to wage 
this war in the same selfless spirit in which he would like 
each of us to wage it. 

That is his debt to people who witnessed with dismay the 
political holocaust which was made of our last victory. 


With much biting of nails and a mounting urge to shriek, 
we listened, during August, to Jacob Malik’s tactics in de- 
bate. While the U.N. Security Council got laboriously no- 
where, we had ample time to 
sort out a few ideas which 
make sense to us. Some time 
in the past, Soviet controver- 
sialists succeeded in making the 
democratic world swallow this principle: The U.N. has no 
authority to interfere except when one nation is attacked by 
another nation. The nation is the ultimate unit, a non- 
fissionable political atom. What goes on within the nation 
is inviolable, no business of anyone else, subject to no 
interference. 

That is the way the Soviet spokesmen delimit the function 
of the U.N. With that fence around the U.N., they outlaw 
every type of aggression but the one they use, which is 
violent subversion by citizen conspirators within the nation— 
an unconstitutional capture of power by traitors, and a 
perpetuation of that power by terror. 

That is what happened to Czecho-Slovakia among others. 
Czecho-Slovakia entered the U.N. a democratic nation. It is 
now a totalitarian nation. Immeasurable crimes have been 
committed against its people, but committed from the inside. 
During this transformation and since, the U.N. has done 
nothing to protect Slovak liberty. For the U.N. feels it cannot 
smash the shell of nationality. It can only squirm while men 
like Mr. Malik put on a smug deadpan grin. 

The solution of this impasse is really quite simple. Until 
the solution is applied, we will just have to go on biting 
our nails and our U.N. delegates will have to go on 
sputtering and looking silly. 

The solution is to have it clearly understood that the U.N. 
was not formed to protect the rights of an abstract and arti- 
ficial thing called a nation. It was formed to protect the 
rights of the people who are collectively called “the nation.” 
There are no national rights but their rights. And it is the 
function of the U.N. to defend their rights no matter who 
threatens them, a foreign nation or a domestic gang. 


Needed: An 
Atom Smasher 


A nation can suffer not only from its neighbor nations,’ 


but from its own citizens. It can need protection from its 
own citizens. A real U.N. should be able to give that 
protection. 

Until this is understood, Mr. Malik, or any other Soviet 
delegate, can go on looking like an enigmatic cat with a 
belly full of defenseless U.N. canaries. And nobody can 
do anything about it. 
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BIGOTRY IN THE U.S.A. 





Why are Catholics 
feared, even hated? Read 
this first in a brilliant 
series of articles on 


anti-Catholic bigotry 


by 
FERGUS MACDONALD, C.P. 


si WAD of gum on the Pope’s shoe!” 

The good Presbyterian lady 
laughed gleefully as she told the group 
of children about the alleged deed of an 
utterly irreverent tourist visiting Pope 
Pius XI. Her story, heard in childhood, 
stands out in memory across the years. 
Even to a ten-year-old it was plain that 
hers was a strange mentality. The lady 
was a person of refinement and educa- 
tion, wife of a college professor in an 
eastern Canadian city, and a scrupulous- 
ly faithful member of a local Presby- 
terian church. But it was noted that 
whenever the Catholic religion was men- 
tioned her face would harden, her lips 
would curl, and some bitterly sarcastic 
remark would be made. 

That rigorously devout Presbyterian 
lady was not unique in her attitude to- 
ward the Catholic Church. In this year 
1950 there are still millions of honest 
and intelligent people outside the 
Church to whose minds the word “Cath- 
olic’ connotes something like “danger- 
ous,” “shady,” “subversive,” “devious.” 
To a great many of these people the 
Pope is a sinister and tyrannical figure 
trying by every means, fair or foul, to 
get control over men and nations. Such 
people sometimes seriously believe that 
the Catholic clergy are masters of decep- 
tion and have some kind of psychologi- 
cal stranglehold over their people whom 
they use for priestly profit. The confes- 
sional is thought to be a most fearsome 
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Thomas Nast drew this cartoon of the Pope seeking to conquer the 
“Promised Land” of America. It appeared in “Harper’s Weekly,” 1870 


place where priestcraft is exercised for 
no good end. Convents are suspect as 
mysterious places where steel-hearted 
Mother Superiors force young Sisters to 
do their imperious bidding. Catholic 
ceremonial worship is regarded as a dis- 
play intended to deceive the faithful by 
its appeal to the senses. The essence of 
the whole Catholic religion is seriously 
believed to be an organized drive for 
Church power which makes for consum- 
ing arrogance and intolerance and uses 
any means to this end. 

This gross distortion of the nature, 
teachings, and methods of the Catholic 
Church is actually taken seriously by 
millions of otherwise well-informed peo- 
ple, as well as by huge numbers who 
are not well-informed. How can this be? 
The picture of the Church is so absurd 
as to be laughable. Yet the minds that 
believe it see nothing funny about it. 
Such people generally have little trouble 
believing the most fantastic charges 
against the Catholic Church. 

This pre-judgment of the Catholic 
Church has been a persistent part of the 


American scene since earliest Colonial 
days. It has varied in extent and inten- 
sity over the years, but it has never been 
absent from this country. The past sev- 
eral years, notably since the end of 
World War II, have seen a pronounced 
revival of the old prejudice. As so fre- 
quently in the past, the present attack 
has the familiar signs of a concerted 
drive organized by forces which by their 
very nature keep well behind the scenes. 
It has always been highly profitable to 
pander to prejudice, and profits are very 
much in the present picture. 

Certain stridently anti-Catholic voices 
have made themselves notorious by 
the frequency and fervor of their at- 
tacks on the Catholic Church. Scarcely 
a week goes by but their voices are heard 
denouncing the “totalitarian hierarchy,” 
“medieval notions of power,” “Catholic 
threat to the public schools,” “dated 
Catholic moral teaching,” etc. These 
cries have a very familiar ring to all who 
are familiar with American history, but 
today they are often framed in a setting 
of respectability that adds something 
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new. The attack is frequently made to- 
day in the name of “democracy” by 
some who have set up a secularized wor- 
ship of democracy as a substitute for 
fundamental Christianity, and in the 
name of “religious freedom” by others 
to whom Christianity means: the denial 
of the objective authority of metaphysi- 
cal, dogmatic, and moral truth; utili- 
tarian ethics; a very liberal, emotional- 
ized interpretation of the Gospel; and 
an abiding “protest” against what they 
conceive to be Catholicism. The emo- 
tional overtones still present link this 
new phase clearly with the frenzied anti- 
Catholicism of the past. It has all the 
marks of bigotry. 


IGOTRY is defined as “obstinate and 

intolerant attachment to a cause or 
creed.” But that definition does not 
specify several of the main elements as- 
sociated with anti-Catholic bigotry. The 
latter is more than intolerant attach- 
ment to a non-Catholic creed. It is above 
all a positive and militant opposition to 
Catholicism. It is characterized by a 
thoroughly false set of ideas about Ca- 
tholicism. This note of falsity is basic to 
an understanding of this type of bigotry. 
These false ideas were deliberately cre- 
ated four hundred years ago and were 
designedly of such shocking character as 
to cause a highly emotional: reaction to 
things Catholic. The hatred and fear 
that were aroused have, like any strong 
emotions, blinded the minds of those af- 
fected so that they could and would see 
only the picture presented to their 
minds—and what a hateful and fearsome 
picture it was! This emotional bias has 
colored the history of the western world 
in general and the English-speaking na- 
tions in particular for these last four 
hundred years. It has affected the non- 
Catholic churches most strongly since 
their very reason for existence was to 
“protest” against what they believed 
was and is Catholicism. This emotional 
bias has colored and deeply influenced 
education, literature, law, politics, social 
customs, and institutions. 

All the examples of this anti-Catholic 
bigotry in America cannot be properly 
understood unless it is realized plainly 
that this whole false attitude was de- 
liberately manufactured by the so-called 
Reformers to “sell” the new order of 
things set up by them. This tradition of 
bigotry has its roots in the era of the 
Protestant Revolt in Germany and Eng- 
land and Scotland. Its roots are not in 
America, but it was transplanted to this 
land by the early colonists. 

It is necessary to realize that the so- 
called Reformation was put over on the 
common people of northern Europe by 
the largest and most successful public 
relations job of modern history. Luther 
and his followers quickly realized that 
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theological arguments would not win 
many converts to their rejection of Ro- 
man authority and their new version of 
Christianity. The apostate friar astutely 
saw that he could justify his new order 
before the people and win their support 
only if he could prove that the Catholic 
Church was of her essence evil and cor- 
rupt. He had a big handle for a super- 
smear job in the fact that the pagan 
spirit of the Renaissance had corrupted 
the life of many Catholics who had 
turned their back on the moral prin- 
ciples of Christianity. Luther himself 
launched a huge propaganda campaign 
intended to show these serious moral 
faults of prominent Renaissance Cath- 
olics were typical of Catholics of all 
ages. This of course was sheer exploita- 
tion of the historical ignorance of the 
people, but it paid off in the sixteenth 
century and it is still paying off in the 
twentieth. It was a plan for blowing up 
to vast proportions any local abuse or 
scandal that could serve as the start of a 
wholesale defamation. Luther himself 
wrote in the introduction to Robert 
Barnes’ History of the Popes in 1536 
that “all who have the spirit of Christ 
know well that they can bring no higher 














PRISONER: The only person who 
doesn’t mind being interrupted in 
the middle of a sentence. 





or more acceptable praise offering to 
God than all they can say or write 
against this bloodthirsty, unclean, blas- 
phemic whore of the devil.” 

The famous work which grew out of 
Luther’s need to sell his revolt to the 
German people was the History of the 
Christian Church, a collective work put 
out in 1559 by a group of scholars 
known to history as the Centuriators of 
Magdeburg. They went in for research, 
but, as a British historian has written, 
“their research was a search for scandal; 
they specialized in misrepresentation; 
they mutilated, stole, and even forged.” 
Their collective project was the proto- 
type of innumerable anti-Catholic publi- 
cations that were to put over the Refor- 
mation. It set out to show that all Cath- 
olics were and always had been the foul- 
est of the human race and that “the 
mark of the Beast was branded on their 
foreheads.” 

This mudslinging campaign against 
the Catholic Church, begun on the Con- 
tinent by Luther and continued by Cal- 
vin, was taken up in England after the 
death of Henry VIII by the originators 


of the “No Popery” movement. Simul-: 


taneously, England began a blockade 
against Catholic persons or books en- 
tering the kingdom. For many a genera- 
tion every Catholic influence would be 
excluded. 





It is a truism to say that the English 
people were robbed of their Faith by 
those who saw the personal advantages 
to be gained by overturning the tradi- 
tional religion of the country. Blocked 
in his divorce plans, Henry made him- 
self pope and used the situation thereby 
created to rob the Church of its inher- 
ited wealth—the accumulated gifts of a 
thousand years of Catholic piety. Ab- 
beys, priories, monasteries, and chan- 
tries were shrewdly handed over in part 
to the nobility, thereby deeply commit- 
ting them to the new order of things. 
But under Henry there was no thought 
of making this new order Lutheran. The 
king knew too much theology to fail to 
see through the absurdities of Luther's 
teaching. He kept his belief in all doc- 
trines except the papal supremacy and 
to the end he burnt at the stake anyone 
who denied the Real Presence. In his 
will he ordered many Masses to be cele- 
brated for his soul. He seems to have 
intended a schismatic church like the 
Russian, but he had started something 
he could not stop. 

After his death the country would be 
eased into heresy by the new rulers. 
Very little was changed outwardly at 
first, but as Protestant ideas and prac- 
tices began to be adopted it became 
necessary to justify them before the peo- 
ple. The rising of North Country Cath- 
olics to fight for their Faith had taught 
the ruling powers the need to “condi- 
tion” the mind of the people. So, to 
justify the break with Rome, the gigan- 
tic theft of Church property, and to 
prepare them for the radical theological 
changes, the biggest public relations job 
in English history was started. 


HIS was the “No Popery” campaign 

whose echoes have not yet died out. 
It was the enormously successful propa- 
ganda operation designed to convince 
the English people that the Catholic re- 
ligion of their ancestors had been cor- 
rupt and enslaving. It caricatured the 
Pope into a loathsome figure that would 
terrify generations of children in their 
nurseries and make old ladies tremble 
at their tea. “Popery” became the great 
bogey for generations of Englishmen. 
The very real human failings of several 
Renaissance Popes were now ascribed 
to all the 220 Popes since St. Peter. The 
Catholic Church was painted as the 
“whore of Babylon,” “the Scarlet Wom- 
an,” and the Pope was said to be the 
antichrist. 

Robert Barnes and John Bale were - 
among the first to engage in this job of 
helping to put over the “reformed” or- 
der by smearing the Catholic Church. 
They were to have a host of imitators 
and were the beginners of what the 
Scottish historian, Malcolm Hay, has 
called “the enormous output and wide 
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distribution of polemical books and 
tracts wherein was continued the policy 
of mudslinging which had proved so 
successful in the hands of the German 
Reformers.” 

This propaganda shrewdly exploited 
the willingness of the average person to 
listen to charges of corruption in high 
places. The scandalous appeal to this 
trait of human nature helped to develop 
the Protestant tradition of the Pope as 
the “Man of Sin.” 

Two centuries after the Protestant Re- 
volt, the qualities of hero and villain had 
been attributed to the two religions by 
the popular mind in England. The hero 
was “Protestantism and English liber- 
ties,” typified by “good Queen Bess”; the 
villain was “Popery and slavery,” typi- 
fied by Guy Fawkes, the Pope, and the 
Devil. 


N producing this state of mind among 

the English people, the clergy and 
official statements of the Church of Eng- 
land played a considerable part. Directly 
after Henry VIII died a start was made. 
The first edition of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, fathered by the Lutheran- 
minded Cranmer during the brief reign 
of Edward VI, included this petition in 
the Litany: “From the enormities of the 
Bishop of Rome, good Lord, deliver us.” 
The Anglican clergy were ordered to 
preach against “Popery” four times each 
year. Under Elizabeth these sermons 
were required monthly, and in 1604 
they were decreed as part of the regular 
Sunday service. The Book of Homilies, 
begun in the reign of Edward VI to 
form a pattern for preaching and re- 
quired to be read verbatim by all unli- 
censed clergy, was filled with all manner 
of vile charges against the Papacy. 

The Spanish inquisition story has been 
one of the most successful lies of the 
whole master-lie of the “No Popery” 
campaign. The extent of the falsification 
is partially revealed by the statement of 
the British Protestant historian, William 
Cobett, who said that “The Spanish In- 
quisition from its first establishment did 
not commit so much cruelty as did 
Elizabeth in one year of the forty-three 
years of her reign.” It has been esti- 
mated that during her reign 38,000 per- 
sons were put to death for the new crime 
of poverty, to say nothing of the num- 
bers executed for religious reasons. In 
the new Lutheran areas of Germany, ten 
times as many persons were put to death 
for witchcraft as were executed in Spain 
for all crimes during the Inquisition. In 
Scotland, after John Knox, twice as 
many persons were killed for witchcraft 
in ten years as died in Spain for all 
capital offenses during the Inquisition. 
But these facts have been deliberately 
suppressed by the avalanche of propa- 
ganda which has built a strong anti- 
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Spanish as well as anti-Catholic bias 
upon the deliberately falsified version of 
the Inquisition. 

Other political or quasi-political fac- 
tors were also exploited to develop 
deeper hatred for Catholicism. The spir- 
itual allegiance of Catholics to the Pope 
had already made them suspect in the 
eyes of those already conditioned by sev- 
eral generations of fanatical propa- 
ganda. The excommunication of Queen 
Elizabeth by the Pope and his freeing of 
Catholics from allegiance to her in con- 
science was exploited to put every Cath- 
olic under suspicion of being a poten- 
tial traitor. 

Two of the most effective propaganda 
pieces which exploited the already deep- 
ly sown fear of Catholics were the 
Domestick Intelligence and The Pro- 
testant Tutor. They are excellent sam- 
ples of seventeenth-century propaganda 
against “Popery.” They are especially 
important for Americans because their 
editor, Benjamin Harris, later came to 
America and made his Boston bookshop 
a center for the same propaganda in the 
Colonies. The two works mentioned ap- 
peared in an England trembling from 
reports of Popish plots and counterplots. 
Harris devoted his pages mainly to sen- 
sational revelations about the “plots.” 
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These were supplemented by an enor- 
mous amount of anti-Catholic propa- 
ganda, advertisements for anti-Catholic 
books, pamphlets, plays, playing cards, 
games, catechisms, and primers. 

In the last category was The Protes- 
tant Tutor, put out by Harris for the 
purpose of “instructing children to spell 
and read English, and grounding them 
in the true Protestant religion, and dis- 
covering the errors and deceits of the 
Papists.” Capitalizing on the excitement 
over the famous Titus Oates incident of 
1679, the book began with a lesson 
called “An account of the burning of 
the Pope at Temple Bar, November 17, 
1679.” In this mock procession had been 
six Jesuits with “bloody consecrated 
daggers,” a priest who “gave pardons 
away very plentifully to all who would 
murder Protestants, and proclaiming it 
meritorious.” Finally came the figure of 
the Pope, behind whom “stood the Dev- 


il. His Holinesses Privy Counsellor, 
frequently Caressing, Huggling, and 


Whispering him all the way, and often- 
times instructing him aloud to destroy 
His Majesty, to contrive a pretended 
Presbyterian Plot, and to fire the City 
again.”” When the procession reached 
Temple Bar, it halted near.the statue of 
Queen Elizabeth and a great bonfire 


The “Night Rider” of the Ku Klux Klan rides about with fiery 
cross ready to attack Negroes and Catholics. Taken from fron- 
tispiece of Susan Davis’ “Authentic History, Ku Klux Klan.” 
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was lit into which the Pope was tumbled 
while there resounded “universal Ac- 
clamations, Long live King Charles, 
and let Popery perish, and Papists with 
their Plots and counterplots be forever 
confounded as they have hitherto been. 
lo which every honest English man will 
readily say, Amen.” 


HIS shrewd combination of religious 

and patriotic appeal drew for young 
readers of the book the dark picture of 
Rome which the mere mention of the 
name would bring to the mind of gen- 
erations of Protestant Britons. This 
story was followed by a gory account 
of the sufferings of those put to death 
under Mary Tudor, dubbed by these 
same historian-propagandists “Bloody 
Mary,” the story of the Armada, the 
Gunpowder Plot, the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and the burning of Lon- 
don in 1666. There was also a lesson 
from Holy Scripture and a “Catechism 
against Popery.” 

There were also many “Antidotes,” 
‘Preservatives,’ and “Arrows” against 
Popery. Likewise there was a work with 
the brisk tithe Southwark Morning Ex- 
igainst Popery, put out in 1675. 
Mention should certainly be made as 
well of the 1689 publication, The Cata- 
logue of All the Discourses Against Po- 
pery during the reign of King James by 
the members of the Church of England 
and the non-conformists, which lists 288 
anti-Popery volumes for the brief reign 
of James II, 1685-1688, and the editor 
admits the catalogue is far from com- 
ple te. 

his flood of calumny conditioned the 
modern Protestant mind to believe that 
all the centuries before the “Reforma- 
tion” were ‘Dark Ages” sunk. in vice 
and ignorance. This monumental false- 
hood acquired prestige by its association 
with that eighteenth-century popularizer 
of unknown and unverified historical 
writings, Edward Gibbon (1737-1794). 
His Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire leaned mainly on the writers of the 
anti-papal school and helped to pop- 
ularize the Dark Ages legend. His use of 
this material has affected the whole 
course of later historical writing and the 
more popular literature derived from 
history, such as novels, plays, journal- 
ism, and poetry. The stream of this anti- 
Catholic poison was strong in virtually 
all of the popular textbooks used in 
Britain during the nineteenth century. 
Because of this, whole generations of 
even educated people in Britain have 
been ignorant of the real history of the 
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“Reformation” and blind to the truth 
about the papacy. 

One of the most popular writers of 
the last century helped to spread the 
Dark Ages legend all over the world, 
though he unwittingly shed a romantic 
light upon it. This was Sir Walter Scott, 
whose Tales of a Grandfather, one of 
the most widely circulated books of the 
nineteenth century, had a great influ- 
ence upon generations of children. The 
picture of the Catholic Church which it 
gave them can be gauged from the fol- 
lowing excerpts: “The Roman Church 
imputed to relics, which were often a 
mere imposture, the power, which God 
alone possesses, of altering those laws 
of nature which His wisdom has ap- 
pointed.” . .. “The Pope and his clergy 
not only sold, as they pretended, the 
forgiveness of Heaven, to those who had 
committed sins, but also granted them 
(always for money) a liberty to break 
through the laws of God and the Church. 
These licenses were called indulgences, 
because those who purchased them were 
indulged in the privilege of committing 
irregularities and vices, without being 
supposed answerable to the divine 
wrath.” 

This explanation of indulgences is a 
criminal falsification, yet it is just one 
sample of the version of Catholicism 
taught all over England and Scotland 
for nearly four hundred years. The per- 


sistence of this indulgence myth in the 
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e If you want your wife to listen 
to what you have to say, talk in 
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nineteenth century shows again the gi- 
gantic success of the huge public rela- 
tions job by which the Reformation was 
put over. Even Longfellow fell for this 
lie and especially for the legend that 
friar Tetzel, at the time of Luther's re- 
volt, sold indulgences for sins not yet 
committed. This is very plain in his 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. 

It is no wonder that hatred and fear 
of Catholicism have existed in America 
when one sees how deeply it was sown 
in the old country by the propaganda 
campaign described herein. With such 
a background, it is no surprise that Eng- 
lish settlers brought with them to the 
New World the conviction that the Pope 
was antichrist and that his followers were 
the greatest source of corruption for the 
godly and of treason to the state. Nor 
is it surprising that each generation of 
parents felt it their sacred duty to instill 
a deadly hatred for the old faith into 
their children. Such a tradition dies very 
hard, and we have no reason for surprise 
at its continued existence in America. 

The whole bitter tradition of hatred 
and fear, with its foundation resting on a 





gigantic lie, has been exposed by no one 
more effectively than by Cardinal New- 
man. Just one hundred years ago, Eng- 
land rocked with a tremendous outburst 
of “No Popery” occasioned by the re- 
establishment of the Catholic hierarchy. 
Instantly all the old fears of papal ag- 
gression were roused, and the Pope and 
Cardinal Wiseman were burned in ef- 
figy on virtually every village green in 
the kingdom. In this tense situation, 
Newman delivered several famous lec- 
tures in the Corn Exchange in Birming- 
ham in the course of which he smoked 
out this devilish lie which had blinded 
the English people for three centuries. 
Of the invincible calumny and the gross 
unfairness that are such a basic part of 
the anti-Catholic bigotry, he said: “No 
evidence against us is too little; no in- 
fliction too great. Statement without 
proof, though inadmissible in every 
other case, is all fair when we are con- 
cerned. . . . Saints and sinners, monks 
and laymen, the devout and the worldly, 
provided they be but Catholics, are 
heaped together in one indiscriminate 
mass, to be drawn forth for inspection 
and exposure according to the need.” 

Newman, who so seldom attacked the 
Anglican Church, did in these lectures 
recognize the part it had up to that time 
played in fanning the fires of bigotry 
Though it has almost completely ceased 
this role since 1850, the historical fact is 
noteworthy in Newman’s words: ‘The 
Anglican Church agrees to differ with 
its own children on a thousand points. 
On one dogma it is infallible—that “the 
Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in 
this realm.” . . . It is “No peace with 
Rome,” “Down with the Pope,” and 
“The Church in danger.” Never has the 
Fstablishment failed in the use of these 
important and effective watchwords; 
many are its shortcomings, but it is with- 
out reproach in the execution of this 
its special charge. Heresy, and scepticism, 
and infidelity, and fanaticism, may chal- 
lenge it in vain; but fling upon the gale 
the faintest whisper of Catholicism and 
it recognizes by instinct the presence of 
its connatural foe. So it is now; so it was 
twenty years ago; nay, so it has been in 
all years as they came.” 


O, WE add, has ignorance of the Cath- 

olic Church been created in the past 
four hundred years, giving rise to fear 
and hatred. So has this anti-Catholic 
bigotry arisen in the Old World and 
been carried to the New. Luther and the 
other “Reformers” were bad _philoso- 
phers and theologians, but they were 
superb salesmen. The tragedy is that 
calumny was such an essential part of 
their salesmanship. Plenty of the mud 
they threw is still sticking to the Church, 
in America as elsewhere. 

(Continued next month) 
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What will it be like 

if atom bombs are used in the 
next war? It will be worse 
than at Hiroshima—and here’s 


what that was like 


by FRANCIS E. O°GORMAN 


(The hot war has replaced the 
cold war. What was talk last year is 
now bullets. And when we think of 
bullets today we think of war. And 
when war is the subject, the Atom 
Bomb is the first on the list. Are 
we going to use it? Will they dare 
use it? What will it be like, and 
what will we do supposing they do 
use it? They aren’t easy questions to 
answer, but there was one man who 
could answer one of them. What 
will it be like if they do? 

He was a slim, wiry priest, dark 
face, intelligent, with an easy smile, 
and a laugh that came quickly when 
there was the least excuse for it. It 
was difficult to believe that he had 
been in Hiroshima when that first 
bomb burst there and echoed across 
the world to put the word atomic 
into the vocabulary of even the chil- 
dren. This is the story told by the 
missionary, Father Hubert Schiffer, 
of the Society of Jesus.) 


E HAD been in Tokyo during too 

many bombings, so his superiors 
sent Father Hubert Schiffer to the novi- 
tiate just outside Hiroshima for a rest. 
But he was a missionary, and he was 
restless to bring the Gospel to these peo- 
ple. So at the novitiate he asked about 
extra work. 

“Would you like to teach catechism in 
the city itself?” 

“Certainly.” 

“All right, Father. You can go into 
the Church of Our Lady. They have 
about three hundred catechumens there, 
and Father Lassalle can use some help. 
Father Kleinsorge is there too.” 
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Destruction wrought on Hiroshima. New bombs are more powerful 


Father Lassalle was a pleasant man, 
happy to have an extra priest to help. 
Of course, there was the problem of 
Father Schiffer’s not having permission 
to be in the city. He should have stayed 
in the novitiate outside Hiroshima. But 
he could have the room upstairs. 

“You won't find the work too hard. 
You can still have the rest you’re sup- 
posed to be getting .. .” 

It was eight-fifteen in the morning of 
a hot summer day in Hiroshima. Mass 
and breakfast were finished, and Father 
Schiffer sat in his room reading the daily 
paper. The war, said the paper, was 
going well, with victorious news soon 
to be received from the outer fringes of 
the warfront. Then suddenly there was 
a great light. 

It was a burning, blinding light, as 
though the world had been removed 
from around him, and he was left for 
that one moment swimming in pure 


light, a whole ocean of light. It was a 
light that came in one second of com- 
plete and awful silence; and after that 
second passed came the noise and the 
bursting concussion. 

In the rolling thunder of that con- 
cussion the room seemed to explode 
around him. And when the explosion 
passed he lay amid the debris of the 
room, blinded, stunned, and deafened. 

He had known bombings before, had 
seen the people who had been bombed; 
the blindness that came from the con- 
cussion was something he had prepared 
for, and the wetness that he could feel 
over his face and hands was the blood 
he had known would come if he were 
ever hit. Only the deafness was new. 
For he was in the ocean again, but now 
an ocean of utter silence—quiet, when 
there should have been the sounds of 
more explosions, the cries of terror, the 
shouts of the people, the wailing of the 
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sirens that would scream too late. But 
there was no noise, and in that stillness 
it suddenly came to him that it just 
didn’t sound like deafness would sound 
at all. It was . . . vaster than that... 
emptier. He spoke a few words, and the 
sounds came to him clearly. He realized 
then that somehow there wasn’t any- 
thing, or anyone, left to make noise. He 
moved. He pulled himself slowly up 
from the pile of debris, and as he started 
to clear it away the darkness turned to 
shadows, and then the light came 
through again. He could see the desola- 
tion of it, the utter destruction of the 
room, the blood, his blood. There was 
blood on his arms, his body, and on his 
legs, where they showed through the tat- 
ters that had been his clothes ten min- 
utes before. It seeped slowly, relentless- 
ly, and he could feel the weakness 
creeping through him. 


HERE was a noise outside. He 
got to his feet, then through the hole 
where the door had been. Father Las- 
salle was there. They stared at each 
other. Father Lassalle was slightly in- 


jured, and in the moment Father Schif- 
fer looked into the rector’s eyes he knew 
clearly that Father Lassalle was looking 
at him as he would look on a dead 


man. It was strange to see in another's 
eyes that he, himself, was dying. They 
studied each other for a few moments. 

“You don’t look very nice.” Father 
Lassalle’s voice was soft. “Wait. I'll get 
a Red Cross kit.” He was gone, but back 
shortly with a helpless gesture. The Red 
Cross first aid kits had been demolished 
with the furniture. “You'll have to go 
to the doctor’s. Do you know where he 
lives?” 

Father Schiffer shook his head. He 
knew nothing of the topography of 
Hiroshima, let alone where the doctor 
lived. 

“Come with me.” They went to the 
door. “You go down the street... .” He 
stopped. The houses had been thrown 
into the street. A bus which had been 
passing along it had been picked up, 
flattened against the wall, and the debris 
had half-buried it. There was no street. 

Father Lassalle gripped his arm. 

‘Look, Father, you can see the hills!” 

They were looking across the land 
where the city should have been, but 
instead of Hiroshima there were the 
hills far-off beyond the limits of the 
city, the hills that no one should have 


been able to see from that doorstep. The 
city was gone. And across that area of 
desolation the fires were rising, roaring. 

“Father Schiffer.” Father Lassalle’s 


voice was calm now. “Get out of here. 
Go anyplace. Probably it’s best down by 
the river. We'll stay here and help. You 
get out of here. You’d be one more to 
take care of. Just go away. Now.” 
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“The river is that way.” He pointed. 
“And Father . . . one of us is probably 
going to get to heaven today. Whichever 
gets there first, let’s make an agreement 
that he’ll go to Our Blessed Mother and 
tell her that we'll build this chapel to 
her again, or, if we don’t build it, the 
Jesuit missionaries after us will.” 

Father Schiffer tried to answer. He 
was too weak. He started slowly through 
the wreckage that had been a street. It 
was burning. Everything was burning; 
the city of paper houses was like a sheet 
of flame. For a hundred yards he picked 
his way carefully, watching for debris 
that would fall or slip over on him. At 
the end of that hundred yards he col- 
lapsed, and he knew he was dying. But 
he would not die there. He crawled. 
Painfully, with the desperation of the 
dying who will not die, he crawled 
through the ruins. The fires were com- 
ing closer, and he could feel the heat 
pressing down on him. Then before him 
he saw trees. He crawled faster, dragging 
himself through the mess, past still 
bodies, till he was lying in grass in a 
park that spread along the river. Not 
all the trees were aflame. 

He crawled through the grass. Some 
catechumens were already there, about 
ten of them. He crawled to each, to give 
final absolution before his mind went 
out. After a while it was too difficult to 
keep thinking, and he lay there while 








Business Proposition 
> Sandy had been courting the 
fair Jean for two years. One eve- 
ning, after Sandy had been silent 
for some twenty minutes, Jean 
murmured: “A penny for your 
thoughts, Sandy.” 

“Weel,” replied Sandy, with 
sudden boldness, “I was thinking 
I'd like to kiss ye, lassie.” 

Jean blushed happily as this op- 
eration took place, but once again 
Sandy fell silent. 

“An’ what are ye thinking about 
noo?” she teased, “Anither?” 

“Na, Jeannie,” was the serious 
reply. “I was just wondering when 
ye were goin’ to pay me that 
penny.” 

—Irish Digest 














the world gradually became only a con- 
fused moving of shadows. He was thirsty 
and struggled to a sitting position. “Wa- 
ter . . .” It was only a hoarse scream. 
He saw a woman yards away from him 
pointing at him. 

“Look.” Her voice was shrill. “That 
corpse is talking.” 

He fell back, and it was dark and 
hot. Time passed, and there was some- 
one bending over him. He opened his 
eyes, and he saw the face of Father 
Kleinsorge. “Water . . .” Father Klein- 
sorge nodded. 

“Yes. I'll get water. But don’t drink 
any water they offer you. It’s from the 
river, and it’s full of blood and 
corpses. .. .” He went off. Half an hour 
later he was back. As he bent with the 
huge bucket, he recited the prayers for 
the dying. 

“Is that all you could bring?” There 
was so little, and he was so thirsty. 

“No, it was full. That’s what took so 
long. I passed so many people, chil- 
dren, dying. I used the water to baptize 
them. You're dying, and you're a mis- 
sionary. So you should understand. I had 
to do it.” It was no apology but a mat- 
ter-of-fact explanation. He drank, and 
while he was drinking the strange 
thought came that it was interesting 
how Father Kleinsorge could keep his 
sense of values so correct at this time. 
When the water was gone they said the 
prayers for the dying together. Then 
they waited. There was no oil for Ex- 
treme Unction. 

It was eleven o'clock in the morning. 
They waited, and the people were still 
coming to the park by the river, coming 
from all over Hiroshima. And all they 
could do was argue. Each one was sure 
that the bomb, whatever it had been, 
had exploded in his back yard. And as 
they came from all over, and each told 
the same story of utter destruction in 
his sector, the final realization of the 
total destruction of Hiroshima came to 
them. 


OATS were coming up the river. In 
the boats were nurses, doctors, army 
officers. They came ashore at the park. 
“We have stations set up down the 
river. Those of you who are hurt so you 
find it difficult to move, or you who 
have been hurt badly, stay here. Those 
who can move easily come with us. We 
have nobody to help the injured. You'll 
have to come for your own rice.” 
Afternoon. The hot sun, and _ the 
burning heat of the fires. Then the sun 
moving down the sky, and the evening 
coming. The fires were dying over the 
city; and the heat, the burning of the 
streets, was cooling. 
“Father Schiffer.” 
It was a tired voice, and the face 
above him was haggard, dirty with sweat 
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and smoke. ‘Father Schiffer. I’m from 
the novitiate. We’ve been: picking up 
the wounded all day. Father Arrupe, 
the Rector, sent us to get you back.” 

They rolled him over onto the litter 
the four had brought with them. Every 
motion was a torturing welt of pain and 
he was shocked into consciousness, stark 
staring consciousness. Around him he 
could see the injured, most of them 
burned. They did not have blisters or 
red welts that came with heat, but their 
skin was like blobs of tar on their 
bodies. He hurt too much to get sick. 
They lifted him to their shoulders and 
moved slowly down to the river. It was 
eight o’clock at night. 


HERE was a raft to ferry them 

across. The ferryman bent over him. 
There was something in the face that 
was familiar. Then he recognized the 
man. It was Pastor Tanimoto, the Meth- 
odist minister. He was haggard, worn, 
from the day he had spent ferrying the 
people across. He was close to complete 
exhaustion. They reached the other side 
and began the walk to the novitiate. 

They bumped slowly along the road. 
Slowly. Slowly. One of them slipped. 
Father Schiffer went rolling to the road. 
The pain was like flames along his body, 
his head, his face. They put him back 
on the litter. A few hundred yards 
further on, and another slipped. He 
crashed to the road again. The pain .. . 

“Please leave me here by the side of 
the road.” It was only a whisper as they 
bent over him. “I can die in peace.” 

“Sorry, Father.” The four priests bent 
over him, rolled him onto the litter 
again. It was like being rolled on knives. 
“We were told to bring you back for a 
decent burial. We're very tired.” They 
lifted him slowly to their shoulders. 
Further on they found an abandoned 
cart. They put Father Schiffer on it, 
pulled him along the broken, caked 
road. The red cloud of unconsciousness 
was trying to cover his brain, but each 
bump brought him gasping back to the 
world of dark and terrible night. 

There was an edge of light. The 
dawn, the first flicker of dawn already. 
And against the sky that was coming 
alive again was the figure of a building, 
the novitiate. It was five-thirty in the 
morning. There was a new face, a face 
he had seen... 

“You're conscious?” He saw that 
Father Schiffer was. “It’s me, Father Ar- 
rupe.” The Master of Novices. He bent 
over the body and touched it gingerly, 
pushed against the cuts. He nodded to 
the others and they turned Father 
Schiffer over. Father Arrupe examined 
his back and the back of his head. 

“Father Schiffer, I hope you have per- 
mission to take all that glass and wood 
out of Hiroshima with you.” 
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Only a Master of Novices could make 
a joke like that. 

“Take him inside and I'll go to work 
on him.” They carried him inside. He 
saw the scissors and the razor blade in 
Father Arrupe’s hand as he bent across 
his body. There was a sudden finger of 
new pain through the dull ache. He 
was too weak to moan. Father Arrupe 
laid a sliver of glass on the table and 
began cutting again. After a while the 
pain was too great, one pain that 
crushed down into his brain. 





Herbert Sehiffer, S.J.—at Hi- 


roshima when it was bombed 


He opened his eyes and knew a long 
time had passed. Someone was trying to 
feed him a spoonful of rice and a sip of 
wine. He couldn’t eat. When his mind 
came back to full consciousness they 
moved him again into the room of pain. 
Father Arrupe bent over with the razor 
blade. The pain again, the knives that 
seemed to drive up into his brain. After 
a while they moved him back to his bed 
again and he slept. It was three days 
later when he knew there was a chance 
he might live. 

Every day he spent an hour in the 
pain room, the table with the blood. 
Every day Father Arrupe worked over 
him. “Now, Father, you're strong. We've 
got to get all this glass and the wood 
splinters out of you. So you work with 
me. First you smile.” Father Schiffer 
moved the corners of his mouth down. 
The razor blade slid into the flesh. It 
hit something more solid. The long 
groan. 

“Ah, good. That’s one. Right or left?” 
It was so hard to know if the pain was 
right or left of the cut. The probing 
blade, always cutting into him. Then 
the bandages, sheets torn into strips to 
hold in the precious blood. How could 


you bleed so much and live? They took 
him back to his room. Pa 

At the end of the first week he started 
collecting glass and wood taken from 
his body. Three weeks later the explora- 
tions ended, and Father Schiffer counted 
forty pieces in his collection. Father Ar- 
rupe came into him, sat beside him. He 
noticed that Father Arrupe was tired. 
He was always tired. 

“How many patients do you have 
here, Father Arrupe?”’ 

“Ninety-eight at first. Three died a 
few days later. All the others have 
lived.” He bent over and examined the 
incisions crisscrossed up the body of 
Father Schiffer. “They're like you, 
though. The wounds just won’t heal.” 

A month was past. They did not heal. 
Two months. They were beginning to 
heal. At the end of three months the 
wounds were whole again. That was 
what radiation meant, that and the 
bleeding gums that started a few days 
after he came to the hospital. 

They had learned the real truth about 
the bomb a few days after Nagasaki was 
hit. It was a secret, a deep secret, for 
the army would not take the chance of 
having the sheer terror of it be known 
by the people. But they knew, breathed 
it to each other in the darkness, till all 
the country whispered the secret that 
none should know. 

How many had died at Hiroshima? A 
week after the bomb exploded the mili- 
tary men said the number of dead was 
eighty thousand. That was the first count 
of clearly identified dead. Nobody dared 
guess how many others had died. When 
the American troops came they were not 
anxious to make an exact count. Eighty 
thousand was big enough for them. But 
everybody knew it was nearer to two 
hundred thousand. 

When the three months were over 
and the wounds healed, Father Schiffer 
walked among the other wounded; on 
the roads he met the people of Hiro- 
shima who had lived through it. How 
did they feel? Did they hate the Amer- 
icans, these people who had wrought 
such complete destruction upon them, 
their homes, their city? 


S O. We started the war. They 

bombed us as we bombed them. It 
was going to come. The big bomb? We 
are proud, Father. Don’t you see. We 
ended the war. We were the ones who 
took the bomb that ended it all. Don’t 
you see. We ended the war. We're dif- 
ferent from all the others—except Naga- 
saki. And even then we were first. We 
really did end the war.” 

Nobody else could understand it. He 
walked slowly back to the novitiate. It 
would be a year before he would be 
strong enough to leave it. He was hav- 
ing his rest at Hiroshima. 
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IVE years we were living on the old 

Fletcher estate when one May morn- 
ing, shortly before the wedding of Sara 
Fletcher, the Boss sent for me. He was 
in the breakfast room with his mail. 
He was a great, stout man with jolliness 
plain in his face. 

“Tom,” he said, “We're going to have 
a little change here.” 

“Sir?” I said. 

“When Sara gets married,” he said, 
“Mrs. Fletcher and I want you to man- 
age her place for a while. You know, 
Charlie Rheiner’s no horseman. They'll 
need a good string of hunters and the 
right man to take care of them.” 

[ was twisting my cap like a bit of a 
stable boy. “What about here, sir?” I 
asked him. 

Ihe Boss took another piece of toast, 
as if there were no problem at all. He 
couldn’t know. of the dryness in my 
throat. “John Gillespie can take over,” 
he said. ‘““What do you say?” 

There were many things to say, and 


all of them true. I could have said I 
loved his horses as I love children. I 
could have told him that his daughter 


feared riding and was too proud to ad- 
mit it. It was truth that his girl, Sara, 
hated what she couldn’t manage and 
that she couldn’t manage a horse. I 
might have said that I didn’t want to 
go, but I was slow to speak. The Boss 
picked up his paper and _ chuckled. 


“Don’t look so gruff, Tom,” he said. 
“We're not going to cut you.” 

“Very good, sir,” I mumbled. 

So young Miss Fletcher married 


Charlie Rheiner and moved to the estate 
on Tremont Road. I remember that we 
had been but a week in the new home 
when I had to fire Dennis Murphy, and 


wasn’t that bad luck to begin with? He 
had come to work, drunk as a lord once 
more, and myself, who got him the job, 
had to fire him. It was hard knowing 
that Dennis had come from the old 


country as I did, with high hopes of 
making good. There had been a handful 


of us from the home town, and it was 
each man help the other. After a while, 
I was top man for old Mr. Fletcher, and 
Dennis was the 


town drunkard. But 
what was I to do, a superintendent with 
a wife and two babies to think of? I had 
a job to do, and orders to take. And 
orders sent me to the estate on Tremont 
Road. 

The children liked our new home, 
and my wife Ann was near to Mrs. 
Murphy for the carrying of food or a 
worn coat. But I was a stableman with- 
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°Twas an evil day for man or beast 
when Sara Fletcher’s will was 
thwarted—for Sara had the kind 
of pride that must conquer or destroy 


by MARGARET McANDREW 


ILLUSTRATED BY DOM LUPO 


out horses. Old Man Fletcher sent over 
his pet, Nora, and a red Irish hunter 
as gifts. No better could be had, for Nora 
was a lamb, and the hunter could leap 
like a hare. But back they went in short 
order. When Young Miss mounted with 
the nervousness and temper in her, the 
beast sensed the trouble. It was a curse 
for me that the hunt was the fashion 
then in this town. With every rich couple 
trying to beat their neighbor in stable 
style, Young Miss was too proud to ad- 
mit her fault. So it was a new horse from 
her father every month, with a new 
excuse for each. Many close calls I had, 
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too, when the children would be riding 
the “wild beasts” around the paddock, 
and Young Miss would come into view, 
slashing the hedges with her crop. The 
plain truth of it was that the children 
loved the animals, and Young Miss did 
not. 

But this story is of Gay Heels, who 
was truly my horse. Charlie Rheiner 
bought him in Pine Hills, half to sur- 
prise Young Miss and, I think, half to 
please me. With his wife commanding 
him, Charlie had little to say, but he 
was knowing for all his silence. I 
dropped my favorite pipe and broke it, 
when I saw him lead the chestnut geld- 
ing from the van. 

“Now we own a horse, Tom,” he says. 
He was as pleased as a boy. 

Behind him, the gelding stepped as 
light as a cat. I clucked, and the fine 
ears pointed full forward. We looked at 
each other. He was a horse. 


“What's his name, sir?” I said. 

“Gay Heels,” he said and motioned 
me to take him. 

I laid hand on the halter, and he was 
mine. : 

If I could turn a fine phrase, I could 
tell you about the satin coat and the 
great eyes of that horse. He grew to fol- 
low me like a dog through the yards. 
The thought of my Madam riding him 
I put out of my mind until it truly 
seemed he was my own. The children 
were wild with delight. It comes to me 
now that they had a lonesome life on the 
estates. The Murphy children were the 
only youngsters nearby, but they were 
ashamed beyond their years, for their 
father drank, and they wore my chil- 
dren’s castoffs. My daughters had only 
horses to play with. “Will this one stay, 
Daddy?” they asked, leaping about me. 

Indeed he would stay, for Charlie 
owned him. Young Miss could not be rid 
of Gay Heels unless she sold him. Then, 
were she to say the horse was wild or 
sick, the buyer would find out the 
lie, and the word would be around. No, 
this one would stay. 

Wicked pride I took when the gentry 
and servants and vets came to see my 
beautiful horse. There was always some- 
one leaning on the fence to see me 


‘exercise him. He was the last horse I 


rode, and so perfect is the memory it 
seems like a dream. For all the spirit 
and fire that showed in his paces, he 
was a gentle horse. I knew him well, 
as he knew me. It was my idea that 
Charlie Rheiner paid a king’s ransom 
for a horse to please Young Miss. Yet, 
Madam was slow to try out her prize. 
For a time she was content to brag to 
her friends. 

When she did come down from the 
Big House in breeches and jacket, the 
tightness was in her lips, as it always 
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Olson followed us, his 
revolver in his hand 
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Fumbled! 


A Young Thompson was handsome, intel- 
ligent, and had a steady job. In his spare 
time he managed the alumni football team. 
In the opinion of a certain young lady, he 
was a perfect matrimonial prospect, but 
she had been unsuccessful in getting him 


to pop the question. 


One afternoon the object of her affections 





was discussing with his charming date the subject closest to his 


heart—football. 


“Now, there’s Jack O’Brien,” he said, speaking of a recent 
addition to the team. “In a few months’ time he’ll be our best 


man.” 


“Oh, Bill,” breathed the young miss, “what a nice way to ask 


me!” 


~ 


(Mrs.) Katherine Ford 





was when she rode. Still, how could I 
forbid her to ride her own horse? When 
she came back a short while later, I had 
not stirred from the stable yard. There 
were crop welts along the horse’s flanks. 

“I nearly wore my arm off,” she said, 
sliding to the ground, “He wouldn't 
take the path through the glen.” 

That was no place to ride, and well 
she knew it. The path went down, steep 
and loose with rocks, and below, the 
dogwood had grown thick, with waving 
white branches that no horse would pass. 
Gay Heels needed a bit of calming. He 
had never been beaten before. Young 


Miss stood looking at him in her funny 
way, as if she had fought a battle with 
my pet. Then it was that I decided to 
speak up, for it was time that she should 
be told. 

“But if you’d stop to think, Ma’am.” 
I said, “the path is dangerous. The horse 
might fall. He knew that, and so should 


you.” 


Young Miss drew her lips tighter and 


would not so much as favor me with a 
look from her small, black eyes. “You're 
not being paid to tell me how to ride,” 
she said, and turned her back on me and 


went away. 

[rue it was that I was only a servant, 
but the words one says to a mere servant 
were hard to me. The Boss and old Mrs. 
Fletcher had the way of showing their 
kindness and trust in their words, but 
it wasn’t in Young Miss. I felt cold as 
I watched her hurrying up the drive, 
switching the heads from the daffodils. 


ECAUSE I came late to lunch with 

no appetite, I missed my girls, or 
they would have seen, by my face, the 
way of things and so kept away from the 
stables. As it was, they took sugar and 
went to see if Gay Heels would follow, 
butting their pockets, as he did with me. 
After they had been at it a while, Miss 
Keller, Young Miss’s friend, drove by 
and stopped to watch the children play- 
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ing with the big horse. Had they not 
been laughing, they would have heard 
Young Miss’s boots on the gravel. 

“Is this another lion turned lamb, 
Sara?” said Miss Keller. She was the 
needling kind. 

My oldest, Meg, took one look at 
Young Miss and drew the sugar from 
under the gelding’s nose. I have no 
doubt but that Madam would have 
liked to strike the child. The youngsters 
scrambled under the fence and ran all 
the way to the cottage. Gay Heels fol- 
lowed them to the railing and nickered, 
which was another cut to Young Miss. 

All this I learned later when Miss 
Keller came banging at the kitchen door 
as I was having tea. The gelding was 
back with an empty saddle. It seems 
that nothing would do but that Young 
Miss must prove to Miss Keller her 
mastery over the animal. I fair flew to 
the yard. Gay Heels was at the trough, 
breathing heavy. I pulled him up, 
blanketing him, and tied him to the 
fence. He seemed to favor a rear leg. I 
went straight way to the glen path, and 
there we found Young Miss under the 
swaying dogwood, her leg twisted be- 
neath her. The horse had shied at the 
swing of the white branches. I wished in 
my heart that she might have walked 
back unaided, for the rage was in her 
at being found helpless. Her voice shook 
in anger, as we raised her. 

“I’m calling the vet, Tom,” she said. 
“Have the horse shot. One of the men 
can dig a pit in the back meadow.” 

I think if she had been able to bear 
the pain, she would have shoved our 
arms away. 

The hour before Olson, the vet, drove 
up was hell. The sunny yard may well 
have been deserted, for I saw no one. 
The quiet of afternoon was all about 
me. Gay Heels was still tied to the 
paddock fence, and each timt he turned 
his great brown eyes toward me, I saw 
a black hole between them. Then, there 





came Olson’s old Ford, turning in and 
chugging toward the barns. I had put 
off the moment for an hour, and there 
it was, upon me. That precious hour 
I had spent, thinking of the thing as 
done, without a thought to what I could 
do. He couldn’t shoot my horse. Olson 
turned his thin, gray face first to the 
gelding, then to me. “Not him!” he said. 
Olson knew the horse well. 

For answer, I untied the reins and 
wheeled Gay Heels to the back lane. No 
words were there to serve me. Olson 
followed, his revolver in hand. Down 
past the potting sheds we went, past 
the deserted orchard where .the bees 
hummed, my horse softly nudging my 
pockets. With a cracked dryness to my 
mouth, I thought what I could do. Now, 
if Olson and I came up from a fresh- 
covered pit in the meadow, who was to 
say the horse was not dead? If I were 
to stake him in the woods, I could lead 
him away by night, perhaps ride to 
another county and hide him. Wild 
thoughts for a grown man, to be sure. 
Olson was for it, I knew. All I needed 
was the sight of the men coming back 
with their earthy shovels and I would 
have spoken my mind, with each breath 
in my lungs a battle. But we met no 
one. I said to myself, now, and again, 
now, clearing my throat. Then we were 
at the meadow and the black mouth of 
the pit. 

“Olson . . 
cracked. 


. ,” I said and my voice 


E WAS looking to the fence at the 
woods’ edge. “Get those kids out of 
there,” he snapped. 

Like creatures no one wants, the dirty, 
ragged Murphy brood was peering 
through the rails. There were the twins, 
too thin for babies, and the older boy, 
already grown wild, and his sister, Brid- 
get, to see that they didn’t kill them- 
selves entirely. I never finished that 
sentence to Olson, for I saw those 
wandering children with a jobless father 
who could not support them. I thought 
of a man whose misstep was known to 
all and whose livelihood was taken from 
him. And I saw my own children, who 
might well wear those ragged clothes, 
as did the Murphy children. “Get along 
with you!” I roared. 

They turned and scattered like wild 
creatures, taking my wild hopes with 
them. I saw the thing that I must do, 
and I unbuttoned my good gray sweater. 
Olson had his eyes on me. I took the 
jacket and stepped up to Gay Heels and 
knotted the sleeves behind his ears. He 
trembled for an instant, but at my word 
was still. The width of the shoulders and 
back was over those fine brown eyes, 
and he could not see me, nor I him. 
Then I stepped back so that Olson could 
shoot. 
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A flattering view of the slab-like United Na- 
tions Building seen from Welfare Island. 


Under the guise of “diplomats,” Red 


spys gain easy entrance to the U.S., while 


ordinary aliens suffer many inspections 


by GEORGE FIELDING ELIOT 


= OW,” said the immigration inspec- 
tor at Idlewild International Air- 
port, “I’ve seen everything.” 

From the expression on his face I 
thought I’d better do some careful lis- 
tening. Immigration men of his length 
of service aren’t likely to be astonished 
by trifles. 

“You see that guy?” the inspector went 
on, jerking the tip of a pencil in the 
direction of a well-dressed man of quiet 
demeanor, whose entry card he had just 
stamped and passed. 

“What about him?” I asked. 

“I just admitted him on a transit 
visa,” the inspector told me. “But what 
a transit visa! So help me, it read that 
the holder was to be admitted to the 
United States in transit to the United 
Nations Headquarters at Lake Success.” 

“You mean that Lake Success isn’t in 
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the U.S.? That he’s in a foreign coun- 
try when he gets there, just as though 
he’d crossed the border into Mexico or 
Canada?” I demanded. 

“We-ell,” said the inspector, “not 
quite. But some U.S. consul on the other 
side was making his own interpretation 
of the law. Maybe it’s a State Depart- 
ment ruling; I don’t know. Anyway, the 
law says that—lemme see the exact 
words” he leafed through his bulky book 
of laws, regulations, and other data— 
“here it is: ‘the federal, state, or local 
authorities of the United States shall 
not impose any impediments to transit 
to or from the headquarters district of 
representatives of members or officials of 
the United Nations’-—mmm-—their fam- 
ilies—-mmm-—representatives of the press 
accredited by the U.N.—mmm-—tepre- 
sentatives of nongovernmental organiza- 


tions recognized by the U.N.—mmm— 
and then it says here, farther down, that 
‘laws and regulations in force in the 
United States regarding the entry of 
aliens shall not be applied in such man- 
ner as to interfere with the above priv- 
ileges.’ So the guy has an official pass- 
port as representative of a recognized 
agency, and he has a transit visa to go 
from New York to Lake Success. So I 
let him in. What else can I do?” 

“But,” I objected, “is he going to stay 
here? He can’t live in the U.N. Building, 
can he? Legally he can’t be in the United 
States at all, once he has completed the 
half-hour cab ride from here to Lake 
Success. How’ll he ever get out again?”’ 

“That,” said the inspector, “is his 
problem. We're not even allowed to ask 
these fellows any questions. I may add 
that this one wasn’t answering any 
either. Of course, as a practical matter, 
he won’t have to stay inside the U.N. 
grounds. If he’d been in transit to Can- 
ada or Mexico I'd have checked him in, 
another inspector at his port of exit 
would have checked him out—and if he 
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1ecked out within a reasonable 
d have had the investigators 


looking for him to find out how come. 
But when he gets to Lake Success there’!l 
be nobody to check him in—and nobody 


to check him out. We don’t keep im- 
migration inspectors at the gates over 
there. The guy’s as free as the air he 
breathes—which means a lot freer than 
he r was where he came from.” 

Where'd you say that was?” I asked, 
not too hopefully. 

[ didn’t say,” retorted my friend the 
inspector. “I’m not starting any diplo- 


matic incidents.” 

“Well,” I remarked, “I was down in 
Washington last week listening to a lot 
of viewing-with-alarm on the subject of 
the country being flooded with Reds by 
way of the displaced persons program. 
Looks to me there are easier ways to get 
people into this country unbeknownst 
than shipping ’em over as D.P’s.” 

‘You can say that again,” the inspec- 
tor replied with great emphasis. “I’ve 
worked some of the D.P. ships. You 
ought to see the screening those fellows 
have to go through before they ever get 
on a boat. It’s so thorough that the in- 
spector at this end almost never finds 


anything haywire. But these representa- 
ind experts and special consultants 


and what not that any country can send 


tive 


f 


here to work for it at Lake Success, why, 
they just walk in. As I said, we immigra- 
tion men can’t question ’em—and, what's 


more, the customs boys can’t even look 
baggage, not if they bring a ton 


So I thought it might be a good idea 
to look both angles of this problem— 
the easy way to get into the U.S. and 
the hard way. Maybe it might contribute 
to some realistic thinking and less loose 
chatter. After all, the security of the 
United States is a pretty serious matter 
these days, and we don’t want to spend 
time nailing up the back door, if it 
already has a nice strong bolt, while we 
leave the front door standing wide open. 
[hat doesn’t make too much sense. 

[ discovered it made still less sense a 
few days later when I went on board the 
U. S. Army transport “General Stuart 
Heintlzelmann,” freshly arrived in New 
York from Bremerhaven with a passen- 
ger list of 1200 displaced persons. 

[The immigration officers were ar- 
ranged at tables in the crew’s messroom; 
at each table a queue of hopeful, yet 
anxious, D.P.’s was already waiting. 
Their faces were tense. They knew that 
they were now at the last barrier of their 
long and weary progress. They knew 
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that when the young man in the neat 
olive-drab uniform banged the round 
rubber stamp on the back of their land- 
ing card they would be at last free to 
walk down the gangplank on to the soil 
of the United States. But they were each 
and every one of them afraid of some 
last-minute hitch, some defect in their 
papers, some hidden trap. You could 
read that fear in their eyes as the first 
prospective immigrant in each queue 
sat down at the tables, each facing 
an immigration inspector, each passing 
across the table a thick sheaf of papers. 

Rapidly the inspectors ran through 
those sheaves of documents, noting vari- 
ous items and comparing them with a 
check list. Here and there an inspector 
asked a question, either directly or 





various papers against a list of require- 
ments to make sure that no demand of 
law or regulation has been omitted. Oc- 
casionally some individual is delayed for 
a day or two because of some technical 
irregularity in his papers; almost never 
is a D.P. held up “for cause” at this 
point. Thirteen previous siftings have 
pretty well taken care of that possibility. 

Just what do all these screenings 
add up to? Let’s see. 

(1) Each displaced person who de- 
sires to go to America must have an 
“assurance” from some reliable person 
or organization in the United States that 
he will have a job which won’t displace 
anyone else; that a home has been lo- 
cated for him (and his family if he has 
one) which likewise won’t displace any 





A weary mother and child await the immigration inspection 


through an interpreter. Then  bang- 
bang-bang the stamps began to smack 
down on the landing cards. At the half- 
dozen tables, almost in unison, the six 
D.P.’s who had been first in line arose, 
fear fading into bewilderment and then 
into unbelieving joy on their faces. They 
had passed the last barrier, without fuss 
or delay, just a routine check. They 
could hardly take it all in. 

“Well, that didn’t take long,” I re- 
marked to the young lady who repre- 
sented the International Refugee Organ- 
ization on this particular DP ship. 

“Why should it?” she shot back. “This 
is the fourteenth time these poor folks 
have been screened. No wonder there 
are so few questions left to ask.” 

As a matter of fact, I found a D.P. is 
almost never turned back at this final 
screening on arrival in New York. All 
the inspectors have to do is to check the 


American citizen or family; and that he 
and his will not be allowed to become 
public charges. 

(2) The D.P. must be _ personally 
matched with the “assurance,” so as to 
avoid any possible error in identity. 

(3) He must establish eligibility as a 
genuine displaced person under the rules 
of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion. 

(4) He must prove to a European 
field representative of the United States 
Displaced Persons Commission that he 
meets the preliminary requirements for 
entry into the United States under the 
Displaced Person Act. 

(5) The U. S. Army Counterintelli- 
gence Corps then checks him as to moral 
character, police record, membership in 
subversive groups, etc.—this is a very 
thorough check, with fingerprints, pho- 
tographs, and all the trimmings. 
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(6) Meanwhile, his .fingerprints have 
been sent to the F. B. I. to see whether 
they have anything on him. 

(7) All documents, including birth cer- 
tificates, marriage papers, evidence of 
citizenship, IRO documents (if any), 
CIC report, etc., are assembled, and the 
D.P. Commission at this point sets up 
a “case analysis” and renders final deci- 
sion as to whether the applicant is quali- 
fied to enter the United States under the 
D.P. Act. 

(8) The applicant receives a prelimi- 
nary medical examination at or near his 
home. 

(9) The applicant must then proceed 
to a designated D.P. center for another 
medical check by a doctor of the U. S. 
Public Health Service. 





though not a very exhaustive one unless 
the ship’s doctor reports that he has 
developed signs of some illness en route 
to America. 

(14) The applicant then (with all his 
papers in hand testifying that each of the 
preceding steps has been completed) 
goes before the immigration inspector 
for his landing permit. He is sometimes 
puzzled to learn that this last process is 
officially designated as the “primary” in- 
spection! 

If the applicant fails to surmount any 
one of these fourteen barriers, the whole 
process stops and he is turned back. Nat- 
urally there are fewer turn-backs in the 
later stages of the process than in the 
earlier. Immigration Service records 
show that less than | in 10,000 D.P.’s 


of New York on a first-class ticket. No- 
body can stop him. No U. S. official can 
even ask him a question. (Mind you, 
I’m not talking about the U. N. secre- 
tariat—the permanent staff or the great 
international organization. They're fair- 
ly well controlled. I’m talking about the 
delegates, secretaries, experts, technical 
aides, servants, what not, who work for 
the 58 national delegations to the U. N. 
—a very different thing.) Total number 
at present in the U. S. is 295 with dip- 
lomatic status, 263 secretaries and staff 
members, 116 servants. (Of course, this 
doesn’t include the embassy staffs in 
Washington.) But there’s a tremendous 
amount of coming and going—entries 
under such passports in the Port of New 
York alone for the year 1949 totaled 





A fine screening is applied to aliens, as Latvians above, but Reds with U.N. passports aren’t bothered 


(10) He then goes before a U. S. vice- 
consul, is interviewed, questioned, and 
all documents again examined to deter- 
mine whether he is entitled to a visa per- 
mitting his entry to the U. S. (The State 
Department must be separately satisfied 
on this point, regardless of what the 
D.P. Commission may think.) 

(11) When the visa has been granted, 
he must still be interviewed and ques- 
tioned by field officers of the Bureau of 
Immigration and Naturalization of the 
Department of Justice, who must like- 
wise be separately satisfied that he meets 
the requirements of all immigration 
Jaws and rules. 

(12) He then goes to a port of embark- 
ation, usually Bremerhaven, where he 
gets another medical check before em- 
barking. 

(13) After he has crossed the ocean he 
is given still another medical once-over, 
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is detained “for cause” on arrival in the 
U. S., and there has been only one of 
these cases so far where permanent ex- 
clusion has resulted. Of more than 100, 
000 D.P.’s who entered the U. S. up to 
the end of 1949, only 20 have subsquent- 
ly been reported to authorities as being 
subversive, and only 35 as having given 
false information to secure entry, and 
most of these reports turned out to be 
unfounded. Obviously, the D.P. route 
is the hard way to get bad eggs into our 
American basket. 


UT the other way? Why, if a foreign 

government wants to send somebody 
over here to make contacts, or get infor- 
mation, or organize a spy ring, or do any- 
thing else he ought not to be doing, all 
they have to do is appoint him a third 
assistant consulting expert to their U. N. 
delegation and send him into the Port 


2,049. Either each accredited individual 
made three trips back and forth, or there 
is a tremendous turnover in these staffs, 
with people constantly going home and 
being replaced by fresh arrivals. Figure 
that one out for yourself. 

So perhaps we are doing a lot of 
worrying about the D.P. back door, 
of which there’s so much talk, when 
as a matter of fact no one can possibly 
enter by that door until we’ve had a 
good chance to look him over and find 
out who he is. Perhaps it would do no 
harm for us to forget about that back 
door for a while and instead pay a little 
attention to who’s coming in by the front 
door which we so invitingly leave wide 
open. We could at least take note of 
folks who don’t wipe their feet on the 
welcome mat as they enter. Some of 
‘em might make dirty tracks on the 
parlor rug. 
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International 


Joseph P. (“King Joe’) Ryan, 
president of A.F.L. Internation- 
al Lengshoremen’s Association 


Fo the last four years, the Associa- 
tion of Catholic Trade Unionists in 
New York has been a source of discom- 
fort to Joseph P. Ryan, president of the 


\.F.L. International Longshoremen’s 
Association. 

Che issue, simply put, is this: Ryan 
thinks present working conditions on 


the waterfront are good enough. ACTU 
does not. ACTU’s desire to improve 
working conditions for ILA men is in 
line with its announced objectives. An 
apostolate founded by Catholic laymen 
in 1937, ACTU seeks to apply the pro- 
gressive social theories of two recent 
popes to American industrial problems. 

Che battle is crucial, because what 
happens to New York harbor happens 
to the whole American economy. The 
305-mile waterfront with its 300 piers 
and 940 million dollars worth of dock 
facilities handles nearly 50 per cent of 
U. S. imports and exports. It has been 
called “the lifeline of American indus- 
try.” In peace it is that at least. With 
another war in the making, its explosive 
labor situation makes it the Achilles 
heel of national defense. 

Ninety per cent of the harbor’s work 
is done by longshoremen. It is hard, 


semiskilled work. It takes an alert mind 
as well as a broad back to handle the 
longshoremen’s bale hook, to manipu- 


late heavy loading winches and slings. 
It takes an alert mind to keep the broad 
back all in one piece in an industry 
with the highest accident rate of any 
in the country. Writes Father John M. 
Corridan, associate director of Manhat- 
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of occupation 
a high rate 


tan’s Xavier Labor Institute and close 
observer of waterfront difficulties: 

“If you should ever think of taking 
up longshoring you have one chance 
in 500 of being killed or completely dis- 


* abled for life, one in 40 of . . . perma- 


nent physical impairment .. . , one in 
four of losing 34 days because of tempor- 
ary injury.” 

In the public mind there is under- 
standable confusion as to just where 
the ILA leaves off and President Joe 
Ryan begins. “King Joe,” vigorous, per- 
sonable, and overweight at sixty-six, is 
a labor Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

On his Dr. Jekyll side Ryan has done 
pretty well by the pocketbooks of his 
boys. Thirty years ago dock workers 
got thirty cents an hour. Today, after 
twenty-three years of battling “Ryan- 
ism,” the hourly rate is $1.88 for straight 
time, $2.82 for nights, holidays, and 
weekends. : 

On his Mr. Hyde side, Ryan is un- 
willing—or unable—to support long 
overdue reforms in waterfront labor 
practices. He rules his outfit dictatorially. 
He took office in 1927 after years of 
longshoring on the Hudson River piers 
near his West Side birthplace. In 1943 
he had himself made president for life. 
It is an open secret that he maintains 
his regime by creating paper locals. In 
the ruling councils of ILA the votes 
cast by these Ryan-created locals make 
opposition difficult. 

The Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists has tangled with Ryan several 
times and won from him more than any 
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om a high rate 


They suffer also from 


nion leadership 


other group. ACTU members, however, 
refrain from wholesale denunciation. As 
one member puts it: 

“Ryan, after all, is a product of a 
struggle in an industry where just to 
create a union calls for firm methods. 
He is really not so much the villain in 
the piece as a challenge to the union 
rank and file.” 

“Naturally,” this ACTU member con- 
tinues, “it will be a happy day when 
Ryan is displaced by a better man. 
Meanwhile it is up to the rank and file 
to develop leaders who can do that, 
leaders strong enough to conduct the 
union along economically sound and 
democratic lines.” 

On the surface the problem seems to 
be one for the cops. The New York 
waterfront supports a complex of rackets, 
ranging from organized, large-scale 
thievery to petty sluggers, gamblers, and 
loan sharks. These, it is estimated, mulct 
the industry (and ultimately the dock 
workers and the consuming public) of 
fifty million dollars a year. 


CTUALLY rackets are not the cause 

of New York’s harbor sickness. 
They are merely the symptoms. The 
germ of the ailment is the continued 


existence of an evil and impractical ° 


practice known as the shape-up. 

The shape is the method of hiring. 
It works like this. As a longshoreman, 
you go down in the morning to the 
entrance of the pier where you usually 
work. You stand in a large semicircle 
with other job seekers. At 7:55 am. 
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the hiring boss comes out and picks the 
workers he needs. 

There are two shapes daily, the second 
at 12:55. Even if you get work in the 
morning, you must make the afternoon 
shape to keep your job. 

What if you don’t get work? You've 
brought your lunch box. The long, 
empty day stretches ahead. Across the 
street are the waterfront gin mills. Or 
you play the numbers. Or look for some 
way, any way, to make a quick buck. 

On most New York docks, in actual 
practice, the shape is modified. Men 
working more or less regularly are 
formed into work gangs. These, rather 
than individuals, are called: up. On 
some well-run docks the gangs needed 
next day or that evening are posted 
ahead of time. If you miss a call, how- 
ever, you are replaced by a man from 
the street. Next day you are hitting the 
shape again. 

Another by-product of the shape is 
excess labor. Under the shape, the men 
are not registered. There is no way of 
balancing available work against labor 
supply. The union leadership takes full 
advantage of this, having everything to 
gain from a “more the merrier” policy 
of issuing union books. 

Because books are easy to get, hun- 
dreds of casuai laborers, truckers, taxi 
drivers, ex-convicts, and unemployed 
drop down to the shape to see if they 
can pick up a few extra hours of work. 
Every hour of work these men get 
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In the old-fashioned shape-up system a dock 
worker has to get hired twice a day every 
workday. He spends a lot of time unhired 


lowers the food budget of a legitimate 
union member. 

The over-all result of these loose hir- 
ing practices is that 46,000 New York 
dock workers scrabble and claw for 
20,000 jobs! This excess labor makes a 
farce of the substantial hourly rates 
which the men have sweated and died 
to get. Department of Labor figures show 
that in 1949 fully one half of all New 
York longshoremen earned only $34.31 
a week or less. Of these some 8,000 
earned only $8.58 a week or less. 


O GET rid of the shape, to replace 

it by a system less conducive to fa- 
voritism, crime, and excess labor—these, 
of course, are the objectives of every 
group friendly to the rank and file. How 
to do it is the problem. 

Some friends of the rank and file feel 
the situation is so difficult that there 
is only one answer: state or federal legis- 
lation. The Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists is skeptical of this. 

“The trouble with laws,” one member 
explains, “is that they are only as good 
as the people who run and support 
them. We feel that the reforms must 
come from the ILA membership.” 

ACTU derives this policy from experi- 
ence gained in two sharp encounters 
with the ILA leadership. Although 
ACTU entered the first of these crises 
only four years ago, the events leading 
up to it go back to 1942. 

That year the Thompson brothers, a 
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couple of Ryan appointees, captured 
Local 895, the Greenwich Village local 
of ILA. Eddy Thompson became hiring 
boss on the Hudson River piers where 
the 400 members of 895 work. His 
brother Sonny made himself business 
agent. 

Sonny was no longshoreman at all. 
He ran and operated a waterfront bar 
and grill. He was not even eligible for 
membership under a clause of the 
seldom-read ILA constitution, which for- 
bids issuance of union books to men 
dealing in intoxicating liquors. The 
Thompsons filled the union offices with 
Ryan stooges. For three years they ran 
the local in secret. Not a single member- 
ship meeting was called, and rank-and- 
file demands for rules were ignored. 

In the late fall of 1945, the Thomp- 
sons encountered membership rebellion. 
In December, three’ months before the 
scheduled election, they sent out post- 
cards, summoning the men to a meeting 
for the nomination of officers. 

The meeting was held Sunday after- 
noon, December 9, 1945, in the hall of 
St. Veronica’s Church—parish church for 
the practically 100 per cent Catholic 
membership of the local. When the 
union members arrived, they found the 
hall packed with strangers. Some held 
books in East Side locals. Some came 
from no locals at all. 

William Laughrin, one of the legiti- 
mate members, pushed in, charged the 
meeting was packed, and demanded pro- 
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ceedings stop. He was shouted down. He 
walked out, and 150 other “legits.” 

Next day the legits learned that the 
Thompsons and their toadies had been 
re-elected, and a law had been steam- 
rolled extending their terms of office 
from three to five years. 

rhe legits drew up a petition of pro- 
test and submitted it to the Ryan- 
dominated New York district council, 
ruling body of the International. Frank- 
ly they expected nothing to come of it. 
Nothing did. In desperation, they turned 
to the Association of Catholic Trade 
U nionists. 


CTU reviewed the situation rapidly 
but thoroughly. That is its way. 
Its policy is not to initiate action in 
labor crises, but to give help where help 
is merited—and requested. ACTU ad- 
vised the men first of all to go back to 
work. They had gone on strike the day 
after the illegal election meeting. 
Edward W. Scully, New York attorney 
and charter member of ACTU, took the 
next step. On January 2, 1946, a plea 
prepared by Scully and signed by two 
of the legits was filed in New York 
County Supreme Court. Technically it 
made the local leadership defendants. 


Actually it was directed at Joe Ryan. 
Reactions among the Ryan faction 

were swift and intriguing. “King Joe” 

wept on shoulders of newspaper re- 


porters. What “shocked” him, he said, 


was that “men of my own faith could 
do this to me.” In the harbor taverns, 
Ryan supporters discussed ACTU’s in- 
tervention with something less than their 
usual waterfront bravado. 

“We don’t want to get into no trouble 
with them,’ was how they put it. 

“Them,” of course, was ACTU, and 


“them’s” strength was the fact that no 
one in the Ryan crowd knew just how 
much strength “them” had. Actually 
ACTU is not a large organization. 
Founded in New York, it now has small 
branches in Detroit and San Francisco. 
National headquarters at 226 Lafayette 
Street, New York, are three bare rooms 
in an old building on a low-rent corner 
about equidistant from Old St. Patrick's 
Cathedral and Police Headquarters. 
Staff are Roger Larkin, executive secre- 
tary, and a couple of part-time assistants. 

But ACTU has enormous strength. 
It has the strength of dedicated men, 
who believe in what they are doing. 
ACTU members give their time, their 
money, and themselves to active support 
of the principles expressed in the social 
encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII and Pius 
XI. The vicious attacks which ACTU 
has suffered from left-wing newspapers 
are understandable. Less defensible are 
the attacks which it has also received 
from Catholics, unacquainted apparently 
with the noble aims of the two great 
social encyclicals, Rerum Novarum 
(1891) and Quadragesimo Anno (1931). 
Both documents urge Catholic support 
of efforts by workingmen to organize 
and better their living and spiritual con- 
ditions by peaceful united action. 

At the time ACTU filed its plea for 
injunction, newspaper reporters noted 
that legal actions against Joe Ryan 
had been taken before. Nothing had 
ever come of them. Would ACTU make 
the first breach in the powerful Ryan 
stronghold? 

It did. The case never came to trial. 
Ryan backed down, threw out the results 
of the illegal election meeting, and 
agreed to a legal election in the forth- 
coming March. A supervising committee 


Larkin of ACTU presents award to longshoreman Mazella 
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was set up, consisting of two Ryan men, 
two rank-and-filers, and an outside, dis- 
interested chairman. 

At the election, the rank and file won 
a decided victory. It got one of the two 
key offices and threw out Eddy Thomp- 
son as hiring boss, replacing him with 
William. Buse, a rank-and-file man. 

This time ACTU had the assistance 
of one of its associate chaplains, a young 
priest recently attached to St. Veronica’s. 
Father Edward D. Head had done some 
longshoring himself. He knew and sym- 
pathized with the men’s problems. Work- 
ing with the rank and file and ACTU, 
he circulated a petition urging Mayor 


William O’Dwyer to permit the Grace 


Lines to take over pier 45. 

And in January of 1949, Local 895 
and ACTU staged a big mass meeting 
at St. Veronica’s hall. All sorts of Very 
Important Persons were invited, includ- 
ing His Honor. None of them came, 
but within ten days after the rally the 
city leased pier 45 to the Grace Lines! 
Today three piers are going strong in 
the neighborhood. 

As has been stated, it is out of these 
encounters that ACTU has carved its 
waterfront policy. It believes that all 
reforms should be initiated by the rank 
and file. It knows the struggle ahead is 


difficult but that it can produce results. © 


S FATHER HEAD says, “our experi- 

ence indicates that Joe Ryan will 
move when subjected to enough pres 
sure from below.” 

In other words, Joe Ryan can be had! 
The methods by which ACTU hopes 
to “have him” will be described next 
month in a second and concluding dis- 
cussion of Catholic Action on the wa- 
terfront. 
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Mario Lanza and 

Kathryn Grayson sing 

the “Madame Butterfly” roles 
in “Toast of New Orleans” 








by JERRY COTTER 


The Play’s The Thing 
There is nothing wrong with the theater that a good play 
won't cure. Not necessarily a hit play, a financial success of 
the South Pacific caliber, but a drama that can inspire while 
it entertains, charm while it enlightens, and send an audience 
out into the neon-lighted night feeling just a bit better for 
having gone to the theater. 

Glancing back over the last decade, one finds pitfully few 
offerings to fill that bill. There have been enough hit plays 
to tide the drama over the roughest spots of the past ten 
years and an entertainment-hungry public eager to pay exor- 
bitant rates for tickets to these well-publicized hits. There 
has been a measure of prosperity in some theatrical circles— 
but the general picture has been far from bright. 

In the 1928-1929 season, a total of 225 plays was presented, 
while last season there were less than 50. Obviously there is 
something wrong with an art, or even a business, that suffers 
such a sharp decline. While the research experts and sur- 
veyers apportion the blame among labor costs, Hollywood, 
TV, surly box-office attendants, Federal taxes, building 
codes, and world conditions—the basic problem in the theater 
today is the need for better plays. 

For several years, audiences have had to content themselves 
with mediocrity. With rare exceptions, Broadway has merely 
served to channel leftist propaganda, suggestive humor, and 
hack writing. Only through the revival of past successes does 
the modern theatergoer find in some measure the spirit, the 
skill, and uplift that should be an integral part of every 
drama. 

Today’s dramatists seem to have lost touch with all but life’s 
sordid aspects, its distorted perspectives and grim secularism. 
They have, to a very great extent, sacrificed the chance to 
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serve as a vital force in building a strong cultural base. In- 
stead they have resorted to slick substitutes for artistic values, 
and a despairing materialism in place of faith. 

A recent survey called on the theater minds to provide a 
stronger public relations policy in order to lure the public 
back to the fold and to revive the fabulous invalid. That may 
help, but it isn’t a cure-all. The only hope for the theater is 
in a new brigade of writing craftsmen ready, willing, and 
able to forge a new footlights regime. It can be done, as 
many fresh, enthusiastic groups are beginning to prove. It 
must be done if the theater in America is to survive its own 
blunders. 

Reviews in Brief 

Hollywood's flirtation with heroes who have past or present 
criminal tendencies continues unabated with WALK 
SOFTLY, STRANGER. A mildly interesting melodrama 
about one of those repentant crooks who reforms under the 
influence of love, this follows a cryptic course to an expected 
finale. Joseph Cotten is the gambler who would return to the 
straight and narrow, while Valli appears as the crippled girl 
who inspires him to a better career. Their performances a: 
in the lackadaisical vein of the entire production. (RKO- 
Radio) ; 


Joel McCrea is one of the screen’s most convincing range 
riders. In SADDLE TRAMP, a picturesque Technicolor 
Western with all the familiar trappings, the star lends added 
interest through his slow-moving, yet effective, portrayal of 
a happy cowhand. When a friend is killed, McCrea finds 
himself in the role of guardian for four young boys. The 
usual gun duels, hard riding, and cattle rustling round out 
a fairly exciting production, which was filmed in the rugged 
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* Joel McCrea and Wanda Hendrix in the 
“fadeout” scene from “Saddle Tramp” 


* Bottle-carrier Jimmy Durante happily looks 
forward to retirement in “The Milkman” 





Nevada country. The Saturday matinee set will probably 


give this screen offering a four-whistle rating. (Universal-In- 
ternational) 


rhe ruthless heroine of BORN TO BE BAD is described by 
one of her romantic victims as a “combination Peg O’ My 
Heart and Lucrezia Borgia.” This mid-century Elinor Glyn 
plot with Freudian overtones attempts to scintillate, but suc- 
ceeds only in achieving a tawdry substitute for sophistication. 
As a young lady who sets out to secure wealth at the expense 
of family and friends, Joan Fontaine is convincingly brittle. 
fechnically, hers is a good interpretation of a character with- 
out morals, scruples, or decency. While there is some indica- 
tion that her path will lead ever downward, there is also a 
tongue-in-cheek attitude toward her ruthless greed, which is 
regrettable. Robert Ryan, Zachary Scott, and Mel Ferrer seem 
uncomfortable as the moths involved. Only Joan Leslie 
strikes a wholesome note in this partly objectionable study of 
a tigress who preferred mink. (RKO-Radio) 


NO WAY OUT renders lip service to the cause of racial 
amity, but it does overstate the case and often views it out of 
focus. In striving to strike hard at the hatred that is self- 
destroying, the film makes some familiar mistakes of judg- 
ment. Here we have a fine young Negro, an intern in a large 
city hospital, who becomes the target for the slum-bred 
hatred of a psychopathic criminal. He stirs up friends against 
the intern whom he blamed for his brother’s death. A race 
riot results. The gangster is wounded while attempting to 
murder the Negro, and the latter saves his life. Alternating 
between excessive brutality and its plea for understanding, 
the film just skims the target. Its very grimness precludes a 
recommendation as general entertainment, and sensation- 
alism hardly provides a suitable guidepost out of the swamp- 
land of racial hatred. It does meager justice to the problem 
by sketching the situation in dime-novel terms. Sidney Poitier 
is fine as the young Negro, and Richard Widmark is properly 
vicious as the hate-monger. Linda Darnell, Stephen McNally, 
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and Mildred Joanne Smith are expert co-stars in a melo- 


drama that promises more than it delivers. (20th Century- 
Fox) 


TEA FOR TWO is a sparkling, tuneful Technicolor package 
based on yesteryear’s musical comedy hit, No No Nanette. 
The ingredients are standard, but pleasant enough for those 
who demand little more than a relaxing hour or so. The 
attempts at humor occasionally veer toward the suggestive, 
but in general the film is suitable for adult audiences. Gor- 
don MacRae, Doris Day, Eve Arden, Gene Nelson, Billy De 
Wolfe, Patrice Wymore, and S. Z. Sakall provide some en- 
joyable moments with such nostalgic tunes as “I Know That 
You Know,” “I Want To Be Happy,” “I Only Have Eyes for 
You,” and the title song. (Warner Bros.) 


The youngsters will enjoy every flashing reel of THE FIRE- 
BALL, a fast-moving melodrama with a roller-rink back- 
ground. Mickey Rooney and Pat O’Brien are co-starred as a 
young orphan and the priest who tries to teach the boy 
sportsmanship. Mickey is convincing as the boy rises to the 
top, using foul means oftener than fair. Stricken by polio, he 
spends months in bed but makes a valiant comeback physi- 
cally and spiritually. The racing scenes provide an exciting 
antidote for the story clichés. This may make the adults 
restive, but it will supply the younger set with fast action and 
a positive lesson in sportsmanship. (20th Century-Fox) 


While Mario Lanza and Kathryn Grayson sing their solos and 
duets, THE TOAST OF NEW ORLEANS becomes one of 
the year’s outstanding musical-movie treats. Their fine young 
voices bring memories of Nelson Eddy and Jeanette Mac- 
Donald at the peak of their popularity. In this second screen 
appearance as a team, Miss Grayson and Lanza have a cos- 
tume musical set in the Bayou Country at the turn of the 
century. Lanza is seen as a shrimp fisherman with a robust, 
but untrained, voice. When he sings at a Bayou festival, an 
opera manager arranges for him to study in New Orleans. 
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* Tyrone Power, Cecile Aubry, and Jack Hawkins 
in a tense scene from “The Black Rose” 


* Derby-skater Mickey Rooney airs his 
grievances to Pat O’Brien in “The Fireball” 


Miss Grayson is the company star, and the usual complica- 
tions ensue. The trivial story is brightened immeasurably by 
the vocal interludes and is topped with a brilliant rendition 
of the “Love Duet” from Puccini's Madame Butterfly. The 
stars leave the acting chores to J. Carrol Naish. He is splen- 
did as Lanza’s “Cajun” uncle who would rather see him a 
fisherman than an opera star. This is first-rate fare for the 


entire family, from the music lovers to the slapstick fans. 
(M-G-M) 


Filmed in England and Africa, THE BLACK ROSE is a 
sprawling costume drama based on the Thomas Costain 
novel. From the technical point of view it is impressive 
enough, but the interminable length of the production, the 
pedestrian pace of the adaptation, and the lack of action 
prevent it from being an outstanding venture. Tyrone Power 
is effective as the adventurous young Englishman who sets 
out to see the thirteenth-century world. His travels with the 
army of a Mongol General take him to ancient China, where 
he learns of gunpowder and printing. After a series of fan- 
tastic adventures, the young Saxon returns to make his peace 
with the Norman rulers of England. Power is convincing and 
Orson Welles plays the Mongol leader with an expected 
flourish. Adults who relish a taste of the fanciful, with 
pageantry and lavish display on the side, will probably ap- 
prove this glimpse of an adventurous, fictional tapestry. 
(20th Century-Fox) 


THE SCARF seems to have two goals—one political, the 
other to prove the innocence of a young man railroaded to a 
mental institution for murdering a girl. It succeeds in saving 
the hero from his horrible fate, but merely fumbles along in 
striving to express its economic philosophy. Portions of the 
picture indicate an animosity reminiscent of the left-wing 
tracts. Mercedes McCambridge, as an embittered, hardened 
waitress, is convincing enough, but one wonders whether she 
is doomed to a career-time of such basically unsympathetic 
roles. Unless the sub-rosa stories are true, Miss McCambridge 
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has nothing to lose by changing type in midstream. John Ire- 
land, John Barton, Basil Ruysdael, and Emlyn Williams are 
adequate to the demands of stereotyped assignments. (United 
Artists) 


RIGHT CROSS has enough script variation and a sufh- 
ciently breezy style to compensate for its conventional ring- 
side plot. It revolves around a Mexican fighter, excellently 
played by Ricardo Montalban, and his manager, who is a 
flip young lady carrying on for her crippled father. There is 
also a sportswriter who likes the fighter and loves the man- 
ager. The dialogue is crisp and the ring scenes convincing, 
which makes this a satisfactory offering for adults and 
children alike. June Allyson, Dick Powell, Lionel Barrymore, 
and Barry Kelley turn in fine performances in this realistic 
and thoroughly enjoyable ring story with a surprise twist. 
(M-G-M) 


Donald O’Connor’s antics enliven THE MILKMAN, in 
which he shares the comedy spotlight with Jimmy Durante. 
Hijinks on a milk route with murder, robbery, romance, and 
business competition thrown in for good measure all add up 
to a long session of laughs. A climactic chase through a milk 
plant caps a better-than-average family comedy in which two 
generations of funsters vie for honors. Both O’Connor and 
Durante are in top form, with the supporting cast helping 
out between guffaws. (Universal-International) 


Suspense is the primary ingredient of HIGH LONESOME, 
an exciting yarn set in the plateau country of Texas. John 
Barrymore Jr. has the principal role as a homeless boy inno- 
cently involved in several murders and suspected by the 
neighboring ranchers. Both story and acting are on a high 
level, and the net result is a genuinely absorbing tale of 
revenge and mystery that is well above par. Chill Wills, Lois 
Butler, John Archer, and Basil Ruysdael handle themselves 
well in this action-filled, visually appealing Technicolor 
chiller. (Eagle Lion) 
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(Hhaplains 


Chaplains are needed for 
Mass and the Sacraments, but 
also to inspire fighting 


men with the highest ideals 


by JOHN EDWARD DINEEN 


FE )R the reassurance of parents whose 

ns have been going or will be go- 
ing into the Army, it can be said that, 
morally, the boys will be exposed to 
good influences as well as bad and that, 
just at present, the good outweigh the 
bad considerably. The good influences, 
moreover, can, with vigilance, be kept 
preponderant. 


WI are the bad influences to which 
so] s are exposed? And what are the 
eood influences? 


The bad influences, of course, are 
liquor and licentiousness. The 
good influences are so numerous that 
most of them will only be briefly touched 
on in this article, which aims to describe 
one of them in particular. 

As for the bad influences, the Army, 
in collaboration with state and local 
police, is doing a conscientious job of 
keeping at a safe distance from Army 
uny establishments in which hard 
liquor and loose women are made readily 
available to the minority of young men 
who seek them out. 

Physically and mentally, the majority 
of young men in the present Army are 
above average. Looking at them at work 
and at play, you do not see in them an 
abundance of MacArthurs, Eisenhowers, 
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A chaplain among wounded soldiers at a Korean dressing sta- 
tion. The Chaplain’s example gives power to his words 


or Charles E. Lees, but you do see in 
them a reasonably wholesome, reason- 
ably reassuring type. The most intense 
longing of most of them is not for vi- 
olent, illicit pleasures but for frequent 
enough leave to visit as often as possible 
their families and their friends back 
home. If they do not find their diver- 
sions in Plato, geopolitics, the later 
compositions of Igor Stravinsky, the 
Papal Encyclicals on totalitarianism, or 
the art of global strategy, they do find 
them in such outlets as sports, the 
movies, dates with decent girls, bull ses- 
sions with the boys, cokes at the canteen 
soda fountain, and the like. In short, 
the first good influence on the incoming 
volunteer or draftee is the companion- 


ship of fellow Americans who are pre- ~ 


dominantly normal. Not saintly, perhaps, 
but normal: not vicious, not degenerate, 
not cynical. 

Another good influence is the nature 
of the very work and the very discipline 
to which soldiers are subjected. This 


work and this discipline, although in 
times of peace they might be considered 
narrowing, are not softening. On the 
whole, they brace a man, they tone him 
up, they instill in him a sense of duty. 
This work and this discipline, moreover, 
are administered by officers and non- 
coms of whom large numbers saw action 
in World War Il—men who, provably, 
are not cowards, who have practiced 
what they are preaching, and who there- 
fore are setting a soldierly example. 
One of the most interesting and ad- 
mirable and, at the same time, one of 
the least publicized of the Army’s at- 
tempts to exert a good influence, to 
develop a sound mind in a sound body, 
is its Citizenship and Morality Program. 
This program has been the work, as is 
most Army work, of several men, but 
it is so well-planned that, like the Jliad 
and the Odyssey. surely not a committee 
but a single, and very fine, intelligence 
and imagination must have originated it 
and kept it the sensible, unified thing 
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it iss Without such an intelligence and 
imagination it could easily have degen- 
erated into a hodgepodge. Whoever 
made it what it is, Major General Luther 


D. Miller (retired), former Chief of 
Chaplains, deserves credit for having ad- 
ministered it in its early stages. 

Heart of the program is the Chaplain’s 
Hour. This Chaplain’s Hour has been 
an integral part of the Army's modern 
training program. A dangerous combina- 
tion of circumstances, which will be de- 
scribed later in this article, may cause it 
to be eliminated from the training pro- 
gram, or at least seriously curtailed. 


HAT is the Chaplain’s Hour? It is 
a series of fifty-two talks given at 
regular intervals during the period of 
basic training and at such other times as 
they can be worked in. All the talks are 
carefully written out, although it is not 
expected that the chaplain will simply 
read them to the troops. They are guides, 
springboards, aids, to which he is free 
to give his own personal treatments 
The two broad purposes of these talks 
are to persuade American soldiers to 
lead clean lives and to believe that they 
have solid, bedrock ideals which are 
worth fighting for. A selection from 
among the fifty-two titles of the talks 
will give an idea of their general trend: 
“The Meaning of Citizenship,” “The 
Citizen and His Religion,” “The Com- 
plete Person,” “Basic Moral Principles,” 
“Marriage and Family,” “How Free Am 
I?” “Half-truths and Untruths,” “What 
I Really Am,” “Self-Control,” ‘Heart 
Power,” “The Fight That Never Ends,” 
“Till Death Do Us Part.” 
One of the astonishing things about 


the talks is that although, of necessity, 
they are nonsectarian, they manage bril- 
liantly not to be vague and compromis- 
ing. Somewhere along the line someone 
saw to it that they were grounded in the 
philosophia perennis of Aristotle and 
Aquinas. The language, without being 
vulgar, is popular; the examples are 
homely; the tone is man-to-man and 
straight-from-the-shoulder; but the prin- 
ciples are sublime. Put to use by a 
chaplain with a good presence and a 
good voice, they hold attention. I have 
heard groups of soldiers talking about 
them with respect. “Good stuff,” was 
their comment. 

It should be borne in mind that this 
‘good stuff” is being heard by thousands 
ol young Americans for the first time in 
their lives. Coming, as thousands of 
them do, from homes in which there is 
no real religion or real culture, and 
from public schools which teach heter- 
odoxy—if, in the field of general prin- 
ciples, they teach anything at all—these 
youngsters find in the principles the 
chaplain asks them to think about, the 
attraction of 
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novelty. And convinced 
Christians, who have heard about these 
principles at home, at school, and in 
church, are pleased to find that instead 
of being insulated by the Army against 
their accustomed way of thinking they 
are encouraged to live up to it. 

The Army is a highly specialized in- 
stitution. Complex though it is, it works, 
ultimately, at only one objective: killing 
and destruction. Killing and destruction 
in national defense, it is true; but those, 
in the final analysis, are its aims; and, 
like most highly specialized aims, they 
are not, in themselves, broadening aims. 
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U. S. Army Chaplain Robert Hearn gives Holy Communion to a 
group of fighting men in Korea during a respite between battles 
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It is almost incredible, therefore, to 
discover that in its Chaplain’s Hour the 
United States Army offers one of the 
finest short courses in the world in 
Graeco-Christian humanism! 

For a number of years the writer of 
this article taught literature and history 
in a Catholic college. Out of necessity 
as well as curiosity, he read what Dr. 
Hutchins and Dr. Adler call the “World's 
Great Books.” Personally and amazedly, 
he has found in the fifty-two talks in the 
Army’s Chaplain’s Hour series a distilla- 
tion of the basic philosophy in those 
Great Books. They are nothing less. 
They are wonderful. The finest univer- 
sity in the country would be justified 
in feeling proud of having prepared 
them. And they are worth study not only 
for their content but for their adapta- 
tion to the audience for which they are 
intended. In their modest little way they 
are masterly. 


UCH, of course, depends on the 

way in which the individual chap- 
lain uses the material so well prepared 
for him. On this point it is encouraging 
to keep in mind that many of the chap- 
lains now in the Army saw action in 
World War II and that the corps of chap- 
lains had a splendid record for bravery 
and devotion to duty. The average Army 
chaplain is not an effete, stained-glass- 
window kind of person; more often than 
not he is a manly, devout, well-conducted 
gentleman whom any fair-minded young 
American would be willing to meet at 
least halfway. He is the kind of person 
who can give the Chaplain’s Hour kind 
of talk with telling effect. 

Psychologically, the Chaplain’s Hour 
talks are sure-footed. They deal with sex, 
but not sex only. Giving to that element 
of life its due proportion, they deal also 
with honesty, truthtelling, duty, tem- 
perance in eating and drinking, courage, 
and kindness. The iniquity of sexual 
promiscuity is not so overemphasized as 
to fill young men’s minds with the very 
vice they are being warned against. Bal- 
ance as well as firmness is one of the 
characteristics of the talks. 

Balance, again, is one of the character- 
istics of their treatment of sex. God 
made man and woman. God ordained 
the propagation of the human race to 
take place in a certain way. Anything 
He creates, anything He ordains, is good. 
Evil in anything is the abuse of some 
God-created, God-ordained good. Adul- 
tery is such an abuse. Adultery is turning 
something beautiful into something ugly. 
Love, family life, children—these are the 
privileges of men and women of char- 
acter. Lust is the sneaking recourse of 
weaklings. Such is the Chaplain’s Hour 
philosophy of sex. And, as such, it is the 
official philosophy of sex of the United 
States Army. 
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One-track 
Mind 


Mary, first-grade pupils. 


went ahead of you?” 





>» \ beautiful friendship had blossomed between little Johnny and 


rhe teacher had noticed this, and as Johnny wasn’t paying much at- 
tention to his lessons she decided to do a little prodding. 

Keeping him after class one day, she gave him a brief lecture. “So 
you must study your lessons,” she concluded, “or you won't pass. How 
would you like it if you had to stay in the first grade and little Mary 


Johnny thought this over for awhile. Then he sighed: “Oh well, I 
guess there'll be other little Marys.” 





—Florence Harmon 








l'his admirable philosophy has been 
urged upon the Army by two classes of 
officer: the idealists and the realists. The 
idealists have urged it because they be- 
lieve in it. The realists have urged it 
because they believe that Congress be- 
lieves in it. As one of the realists put 
it to the writer a year ago: “If in order 
to get big military appropriations out 
ol Congress in times of peace we have 
to install pipe organs in the barracks, 
we'll install the pipe organs and play 
hymns on them at night to put the boys 
to sleep.” 

The danger here, of course, is that in 
time of war Congress has to make big 
military appropriations anyhow, and the 
realists are then in a position to say: 
“This is war. This is the Army. We have 
no time for frills. All we have to do is 
to teach the boys to shoot. Out with the 
Chaplain’s Hour!” Men like General 
Eisenhower, General Bradley, and, I 
daresay, General Collins, the present 
Chief of Staff, have heartily endorsed 
the Chaplain’s Hour, but in time of war 
such men are so occupied with problems 
of world strategy and world diplomacy 
that they are forced to leave the details 
of Army training to others. These others 
must not be permitted to capitulate to 
the realists. 


Ee the National Security Council there 
is a subcommittee on venereal disease 
control. Composed of civilian doctors, 
doctors from various government agen- 
cies, and doctors and officers from the 
armed forces, this committee advises the 
government and suggests policy on all 
matters pertaining to civilian and mili- 
tary control of venereal infection. It is 
not an administrative body with power 
to execute the policies it suggests, but 
it is a body which does exert influence. 
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On it there are three factions: the ideal- 
ists, the realists, and the customary gov- 
ernment experts at wait-and-see. 

The attitude of the realists on this 
committee might be summarized as fol- 
lows: “The job of the armed forces is to 
keep their men physically efficient. A 
venereally infected man is not efficient. 
Keep him efficient by telling him to take 
prophylactic precautions before he in- 
dulges in promiscuity and to get exam- 
ined after he indulges. Shoot him full of 
real penicillin rather than abstract prin- 
ciples. The Kinsey Report shows that 
principles are out the window anyhow. 
Promiscuity is natural. You can’t stop it. 
All right, let’s not fight it. Let’s just 
make it safe.” 

A crude, morally unsophisticated atti- 
tude like that has the rhetorical ad- 
vantage of simplicity, and when the 
wait-and-see faction listen to it they are 
half-persuaded by it. Knowing that in 
time of crisis everyone is impatient to 
get going with the shooting and get it 
over with, they are tempted to abandon 
what they regard as refinements. For- 
tunately, however, the idealists on the 
committee have the courage of their con- 
victions. So far, they have been present- 
ing a successful case for the ethical as 
opposed to the merely prophylactic ap- 
proach to venereal infection, and there 
is a way in which their case, and the 
case of those who favor the entire Chap- 
lain’s Hour program, can be securely 
won. 

Congress, in making its big military 
appropriations, can stipulate that the 
entire Chaplain’s Hour program be kept. 
If for five hours you teach a man how 
to shoot and for one hour teach him 
what the shooting is all about, what 
ideals he is shooting for, you are making 
him a better shot than if you devoted 





six hours to the shooting and none what- 
ever to the idealism. Idealism, in the 
Chaplain’s Hour sense, is the supremest 
kind of realism; and the bluff, beefy, 
impatient kind of realism of the morally 
unsophisticated is the sheerest, most im- 
practical folly. 

When, in World War II, the Russians 
moved into Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany, and other countries more ad- 
vanced than their own, thousands of 
them deserted. They didn’t know what 
they were fighting for. Their most ardent 
motive was to secure, not their ideals, 
but, by purchase or by theft, a watch, 
a clock, a portable radio set, or some 
other mechanism that delighted their 
simple minds. Taught to shoot, they 
were taught nothing else, and, had not a 
country that had something worth fight- 
ing for come to their aid with vast 
amounts of equipment, their own coun- 
try would have been overrun by the 
Germans and the Japanese. Americans 
who take the .attitude that a military 
man, as such, is merely an animated 
machine for operating inanimate ma- 
chines are as narrow and as dangerous 
as the fanatical materialists who have 
bullied and nagged the world into its 
present state of crisis. 


DIOUS is the kind of congressman, 
depicted so scathingly in Command 
Decision, who badgers military men in 
the field of their specialty. The sugges- 
tion is not made here that Congress 
abdicate its legislative function and take 
over the Pentagon. Let the generals and 
the admirals do their work unmolested 
by officious amateurs. All that is sug- 
gested is that Congress see to it that the 
Chaplain’s Hour kind of indoctrination 
is preserved. On guard over our religious 
and humanistic -ideals, it would be a 
tragic irony if in defending them we 
forgot all about them and descended 
to fighting for fighting’s sake only. So 
descending we might win the battles, 
but we would lose the war because we 
would lose our identity as human beings: 
children of God and heirs of heaven. 
Reports from so responsible a news- 
paper as the New York Times about the 
large number of our troops in Korea 
who do not know what the world crisis 
signifies indicate that this practical, real- 
istic idealism ought not to be merely 
retained. It ought to be given more at- 
tention, more time, more status than 
ever. Because it transcends party lines, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, by act 
of Congress, should stipulate that it be 
kept going—and going strong. 





JOHN EDWARD DINEEN, who formerly 
taught at St. Joseph’s College in Phila- 
delphia, now does free-lance writing, includ- 
ing films for the U. S. Army. 
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In 1917 three little peasant shepherds, none of 
them more than ten years of age, saw the Virgin 
Mary appear in a flash of light over the olive groves 
where they were tending sheep. Today that spot 
has become an international shrine that promises 
to overshadow the primacy of Lourdes. On some 
occasions more than a half million people climb the 
rocky roads to the tiny town of Fatima where a 
beautiful basilica stands as a perpetual reminder 
of Our Lady’s visit. 

Jacinta, 7, and her brother Francisco, accompa- 
nied by a third child, their cousin Lucia dos Santos, 
witnessed what was later confirmed by ecclesiastical 
authorities as seven apparitions of the Blessed Virgin 


Fatima... 
New Miracle 
Spot ol kurope 


in the olive grove. The two children—Our Lady 
spoke out in prophecy to them—would soon die, 
as indeed they did within a very few years, suc- 
cumbing to influenza. Our Lady also told of the 
end of World War I, the beginning of the second 
war, and the coming of great lights in the sky—all 
of which came to pass. The special mission was to 
ask the world to pray for the conversion of Red 
Russia and peace for the world. Later the Pope 
urged that this phase of the prophecy be fulfilled 
by the prayerful efforts of all Catholics. 

By prayer we can make Fatima the miracle spot 
of Europe and the world and thus bring about the 
conversion of Russia and peace on earth. 
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On bicycle and on foot, pilgrims climb the rocky 
o Fatima. Some pious pilgrims make the Olimpe, 80, greet pilgrims before 
urney on their knees over this rough ground. A better home was offered them 


The two parents, Pedro Marto, 76, and his wife 


their little home. 
and they refused. 
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4 
Young pilgrims kneel before the church with their This pious woman recites her rosary during the pro- 2 
beside them. The ceremony is long and cession. Her socks are worn through, as she trav- 
is dry. Every drop of water is precious. 


eled out of devotion a great distance without shoes. 
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The sick and ailing are lined up in long litters Pilgrims come fasting from great distances so that they 
for the passing of the statue. Above, an old woman may receive Holy Communion at the sacred shrine 
cries as Our Lady’s statue passes in front of her place. of Fatima. Above, they receive at the outdoor Mass. 


Children dress in special costumes for the services. The statue is carried on a flower-decked palanquin. 
The little girl, above, dressed as an angel, seems The throngs sing the hymn of Fatima and wave white 
to have had just about enough devotions for one day. handkerchiefs as a farewell gesture to Our Lady. 
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= the Church in Japan 


Since the atom bomb fell on Catholic Nagasaki 


the Church has made great spiritual strides 


by PATRICK O’CONNOR 


hs earlier, Tokyo’s antiair- 
itteries would have opened up 
Now the half-destroyed city lay 
y peaceful as the shadow of 
moved across the sunlit 
f the Imperial Palace. 
It was the cold, clear morning of Jan- 
just four months after the 
signing of the surrender terms. 
I was flying in from Guam and San Fran- 

issignment as foreign cor- 
for the N.C.W.C. News Serv- 
ice. Catholic editors and their readers 
. first-hand account of Japan as 
.erging from the long years of 

had the Church fared? What 

rospects for religion in the 
new Japan? Or would there be a new 
Japan 
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had tried to sleep on the floor of the 
plane were chilled, stiff, and tired. But 
as we came over Tokyo, we crowded eag- 
erly to the round windows of the C-54 
and peered below. It was hard to realize 
that this scarred city, quiet and still in 
the winter sunshine, had so recently 
been the throbbing center of the Japa- 
nese war machine. 

We landed on Atsugi airfield, where 
MacArthur had landed at the end of 
August, 1945. The installations bore 
traces of the wartime bombings. Wreck- 
age of Japanese fighter planes lay around 
the edge of the field. 

As we drove toward the city, we saw 
men and women busy around their farm- 
houses, giving us that impression of de- 
termination and industry received by 
every new arrival in Japan. We went to 
Tokyo by way of Yokohama. 


“4 





I remembered going trom Yokohama 
to Tokyo in prewar days, when it was 
like passing from St. Paul to Minnea- 
polis or from the London docks to Hel- 
born. A continuous stretch of stores and 
factories had linked the cities then. 
Now it was a long waste of burned-out 
ruins, with an occasional concrete struc- 
ture standing, smoke-blackened and win- 
dowless, amid the desolation. The B-29’s 
and their incendiary bombs had defeated 
Japan with fire—even before the atomic 
bombs were dropped on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

Most of the center of Tokyo, where 
General MacArthur now had his GHQ, 
had been spared. Massive western-style 
buildings stood intact, their columns and 
windows mirrored in the imperial moat. 

Elsewhere in Tokyo, however, the in- 
cendiary bombs had fallen thickly. Peo- 
ple spoke, shuddering, about the air 
raids of the previous March and April, 
when a pattern of fire had been laid 
and the cold night winds had blown a 
tempest of flame across miles of city 
streets. 

I made my way to the Apostolic Dele- 
gation. The building was in ruins. In a 
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bleak, rented house alongside, Arch- 
bishop Paul Marella had assembled his 
oft-moved files and was conducting the 
Delegation business. Only the broken 
walls of the Cathedral of the Immaculate 
Conception were standing. The adjoin- 
ing residence, junior seminary, and con- 
vent were also in ruins. One small house 
beside the gate had escaped. There gray, 
quiet-voiced Archbishop Doi was living, 
and two ground-floor rooms had been 
joined to serve as temporary chapel for 
the cathedral parish. Two-thirds of the 
parishioners had been dispersed. It was 
the same ,all over Tokyo. Two million 
persons had been obliged to evacuate, 
and they were still forbidden to return. 
There was not enough food and housing 
for even the reduced population. Every 
night, thousands of homeless, hungry 
men, women, and children took refuge 
in the reeking tunnels of downtown 
Ueno station. Some tried to sleep on a 
sheet of newspaper spread on the cold 
ground. Some stayed crouched against 
the dank wall all night. Some died there. 

Conditions were as bad three hundred 
miles away in Osaka, the second largest 
and chief industrial city of Japan. 


ITH the exception of Kyoto, an- 

cient imperial city and the Bud- 

dhist capital, every city in Japan had 
been hit. This meant that the Church had 
been hit, because Catholic growth in mod- 
ern Japan had been chiefly in the cities. 
In one rural area Catholics were nu- 
merous. That was around Nagasaki, 
where whole villages were peopled by 
descendants of the converts made in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
greatest Catholic center of all was Urak- 
ami, just outside Nagasaki. And it was 
on Urakami that the second atomic 


ies 
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bomb had been dropped, killing eight 
thousand Catholics and destroying the 
largest Catholic church in Japan. “We 
didn’t know so many of your people 
were there,” one of General MacArthur's 
staff told me, months later. This loss of 
eight thousand members in one place 
was the greatest single blow suffered by 
the Church in Japan during the war. 
But the loss in buildings was grievous. 
Fifty-nine churches, nearly one-fourth of 
all the parish churches in Japan, were 
completely destroyed in air raids. Twelve 
Catholic secondary school buildings were 
demolished. More than one hundred 
other Catholic mission structures were 
destroyed or damaged. 

Yet amid all this destruction you 
could feel the breath of hope in the cold 
air of Japan’s first postwar winter. The 
cult of militarism, which had been crip- 
pling human rights and threatening the 
very life of the Church, had been dis- 
credited. Freedom of religion, such as 
had never before been enjoyed in the 
country, now prevailed. 

This freedom came at the same time 
as an unprecedented questioning showed 
itself in the Japanese mind. General 
MacArthur said that “a spiritual vacu- 
um” existed in Japan. It was a good 
phrase. Defeat had left millions of Ja- 
pancse with a sense of utter disillusion- 
ment. Everything they had been taught 
to put their faith in—and theirs is ever 
a white-hot, total faith—had collapsed. 
Now the problems of human destiny 
were being forced on their attention 
with poignant urgency—and they had no 
answer. Their bewildered minds and 
anxious hearts were open to everybody 
who could offer an answer. 

The answers, the philosophies, offered 
to the people of Japan were—and are— 


ultimately two: Christianity and Commu- 
nism. The Occupation, under General 
MacArthur, was striving to teach and 
establish democracy, but democracy is 
a product, a growth, a fruit. You can 
give people the taste of it, so that they 
like it and desire it. On the whole, the 
Occupation has done that well. But you 
cannot have democracy as a native thing 
until the root idea from which it springs 
is deeply implanted. That idea is the 
Christian idea. 


HE Communists have been striving, 

with much zeal, to gain control of 
Japan. They have been more vocal, more 
demonstrative, and more aggressive than 
any other party. But they have also 
blundered badly. So has Soviet Russia, 
in its attitude regarding the Japanese 
prisoners of war and in its public lec- 
turing, through the Cominform, of the 
Japanesé Reds. 

Any strength the Japanese Reds have 
possessed has its source in three facts. 
Men and women desperate with cold 
and hunger will follow anyone who 
promises relief, no matter how it is 
to be gained. Secondly, the spiritual vacu- 
um in Japan has presented a ready- 
made opening for Communist theory. 
Thirdly, the nearness of Soviet Russia 
and of Communist-controlled China 
makes some Japanese feel that it might 
be good insurance to embrace Commu- 
nism or at least make friends with the 
Communist Party. 

In December, 1949, Sanzo Nosaka, one 
of the Japanese Communist leaders, told 
me that he thought the party member- 
ship was about 150,000. Soon afterward, 
the Government published the officially 
registered number of Communist party 
members as 91,000. Well-informed ob- 
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servers doubt if the active membership 
exceeds 50,000. 

After the war, the Christian answer to 
the question of man’s destiny was sure 
of a more attentive hearing than it had 
ever received previously in Japan. 

“To give solution to this troublesome 
question, I read both Bible and Marx,” 
wrote a Tokyo university student to me, 
in January, 1946. “I hope some day 1 
will receive God's charity and I am pray- 
ing that the day will come near future.” 

But who was at hand to give the 


Christian answer to seventy million 
souls? 

When peace came to Japan, the entire 
staff of the Catholic Church in Japan 
numbered about 2,540. Of these, only 
about 370 were priests, 160 of whom 


were Japanese, the rest foreign. Japanese 
Brothers numbered almost 190, with 80 
foreign Brothers. Of 1,900 Sisters, 1,590 
were Japanese. (Approximate figures.) 

Che total number of Catholic foreign 
missionaries, nen and women, in Japan 
at the end of hostilities was therefore 
about 600, as compared with about 50 
Protestants. The great majority of the 
Protestant foreign missionaries—mainly 
Americans and English—had been with- 
drawn by their Boards in 1940 and 1941. 

The Catholic missionaries present in 
Japan for the first Christmas after the 
war were experienced: they knew the 
language; they had endured the air- 
raids and wartime stringencies like the 
people around them. They had stood 
their ground in the days of militarists. 
But they had been physieally weakened. 
They were underweight, ill-clothed, ill- 
housed, ill-equipped, and tragically few 
for the need and the opportunity that 
confronted them. 

“Not ten priests—send a thousand,” 
said General MacArthur in December, 
1945, when permission was first asked 
for priests to come to occupied Japan. 

It wasn’t as simple as it seemed, how- 
ever. A near-famine of food and housing 
prevailed. Shipping was scarce. The Oc- 
cupation authorities would allow nobody 
—outside army or army-accredited per- 
sonnel—to enter Japan unless he had 
been there before and was assured of 
lodging and support. In practice, only 
missionaries who had worked in Japan 
before the war and belonged to a com- 
munity still active in the country were 
allowed into Japan during 1946—and the 
first of these did not arrive until March. 


I F MORE missionaries could not come 
at once, the next best thing was to 
make sure they would come as soon as 
possible. The Apostoli¢ Delegate, Arch- 
bishop Marella, and the bishops began a 
twofold quest: for more workers from 
those communities already engaged in 
Japan, and for more communities to ac- 
cept missions in the country. 
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Bishop John F. O’Hara of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Bishop Michael J. Ready of 
Columbus, Ohio, visited Japan in July, 
1946, and brought back word of mis- 
sionary openings and needs. The same 
news was given to Australia by His Em- 
inence Cardinal Gilroy of Sydney and 
Bishop Thomas McCabe of Port Augusta 
after their journey to Japan in Novem- 
ber, 1946. One result of their visit was 
the loan of fourteen volunteer priests 
from Sydney, Port Augusta, and Perth 
dioceses to the Japan missions. 

By 1950 some 15 communities of for- 
eign mission priests and 12 of Sisters had 
been added to 17 of men (Brothers in- 
cluded) and 32 of Sisters already engaged 
in Japan. The first members of the newly 
enlisted communities arrived in 1948, 
beginning with two St. Columban priests 
on the feast of the Epiphany. The fol- 
lowing approximate figures show roughly 
the development in the foreign mission 
personnel in Japan: 


Year Priests Brothers _ Sisters 
1945 210 80 310 
1947 315 85 430 
1949 453 92 593 
1950 553 92 667 


The total number, counting native 
priests, Brothers, and Sisters, is currently 





PESSIMIST: One who, when he 
— choice of two evils, chooses 
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about 740 priests, 197 Brothers, and 
2,580 Sisters. 

From the end of the war up to Jan- 
uary, 1950, permits had been obtained 
for 1034 Catholic missionaries to enter 
Japan for permanent duty. About the 
same number of Protestant missionaries 
received permits during that period. 
(Actual arrivals to date have not neces- 
sarily been as many as the permits ob- 
tained.) Until 1949 the number of per- 
mits sought for Catholic missionaries 
slightly exceeded the others. In 1949— 
largely as the result of the changes in 
China—the figures (498 Prote@ant clear- 
ances as against 350 Catholic) indicate a 
greatly increased influx of Protestant 
missionaries into Japan. As Catholic 
foreign missionaries in Japan outnum- 
bered the non-Catholic by more than 500 
at the end of the war, they are still more 
numerous. 

The increase in mission personnel has 
not had time to take effect in concrete 
results. Very rarely can a newcomer at- 
tempt missionary work until he has 
spent at least one year in language study. 
Even then he can make only a slight im- 
pression. 

In spite of many visits from church 
officials and numerous surveys and con- 
ferences, Protestant mission effort in 
Japan since the war gives an outsider 
the impression of scattered fire at several 





targets. No attempts at administrative 
co-ordination have overcome the inner 
disunity. 

“I am ashamed to say that more than 
50 different Protestant missionary bodies 
are active in Japan,” one non-Catholic 
missionary said to me. The largest Prot- 
estant body is the “Church of Christ in 
Japan,” the Cristo Kyodan, with 129,000 
members under an all-Japanese govern- 
ing body. This organization dates from 
1941, when the Japanese Government 
forced some 34 Protestant denominations 
to amalgamate. Actually it is a federation 
of different denominations holding vari- 
ous doctrines rather than a_ united 
church. 


T PRESENT, eleven Protestant de- 

nominations are concentrating on 

a drive to raise ten million dollars to 

establish an “International Christian 
University.” 

Most of the Japanese Protestants are 
sincere, devout Christians, who really 
have no thought of “protesting” against 
anybody. Their religion is largely a mat- 
ter of feeling, without much attempt at 
scientific theology. 

The Catholic population of Japan was 
reported as 131,000 in June, 1949. The 
number is small, in a total population of 
82,000,000. But the Church enjoys a 
prestige out of all proportion to the 
size of its membership. 

Several events since the war have testi- 
fied to that prestige while at the same 
time enhancing it. Impressive religious 
and civic demonstrations have marked 
the visits of Cardinal Spellman and Car- 
dinal Gilroy, Bishop O’Hara and Bishop 
Ready. The twelve-day celebrations in 
1949 honoring the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the arrival of St. Francis 
Xavier attracted the reverent attention 
of millions of non-Christians. 

One of the most notable developments 
in the religious history of Japan since 
1945 has been the popularity of the Ja- 
panese edition of the Catholic Digest. 
Launched in May, 1948, it ran 100,000 
copies in its January, 1950, issue. More 
than 70,000 of these must have been 
bought by non-Christians. 

What has been the outcome of all of 
these trends and conditions in actual 
conversions? 

Here are the figures. In each case they 
are the official total for the twelve 
months ending on June 30. The last 
statistics issued before the Pacific War 
are given first. They are typical of the 
prewar years. (“Under instruction” 
means learning Christian doctrine with 
a view to possible baptism.) 


Converts Under 

baptized: instruction: 
1941 1,713 2,752 
1946 1,394 9,074 


(Continued on page 79) 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


The World Needs Everybody 

OME YEARS AGO a friend of mine asked an aged Car- 

melite prioress in England what she thought the present 
world most needed and she answered, “Holy priests.” She 
might, of course, have added “holy lay people.” For; despite 
the fact that there are lay people who think the clergy must 
do everything connected with the work of the Church and 
also priests who think a layman’s simplest suggestion is inter- 
ference or his smallest criticism heresy, there are a great many 
of both who merely want to have the work of the Church, 
which is the work of God, proceed as successfully as possible 
with all hands helping. 

Some of us have large tasks to do which take a great deal 
of time and leave little over for works of mercy, for aiding 
the sick or the poor or the aged or the foundling. But there 
is no doubt at all that the work of prayer is within the time 
allowance of any one of us. You can sit in a train and say 
the Rosary, for instance. In fact, on several occasions I have 
sat in a commuter’s train beside a young woman with a rosary 
half hidden in her lap and watched the beads slip through 
her fingers. One of the pleasant sights of New York when one 
happens into St. Patrick’s a little after five o’clock on a week- 
day is to see the girls come in after office hours to say a 
prayer. These latter, by the way, have an interesting way of 
carrying out the behests of the Church that the head be cov- 
ered; many of them, in this hatless age and perhaps with 
the customary handkerchief crumpled at the day’s end, put 
a glove on their hair. It was a bit disconcerting at first, but 
I got used to it. And I remembered the old Monsignor who 
said to a woman complaining that girls were going up to the 
altar with lipstick on their mouths that he paid no special 
attention to that: he was happy to see them there. One day 
he clinched the matter, when some eager delator came to him 
with the same complaint, by telling her the girl was a daily 
communicant. 

No one is too busy, no matter how filled the hours, to find 
time for a prayer in that sanctuary which Saint Teresa said 
she had made for herself—a shrine in the heart. 


Collective Unofficial Prayer 

THERE IS, HOWEVER, something comforting as well as 
powerful about prayer in common, of praying together. For 
those who can find the time this is a wonderful way. In my 
own church the women’s auxiliary has decided to try saying 
the Rosary together for peace. A group which met to discuss 
the method decided on a very simple one. Two women lead 
the prayers, one acting as leader for the Rosary prayers, the 
other reading the meditations which are those of the Mystery 
proper to the day. 

On the first day there were well over a hundred present. 
The prayers have been going on for some time now and each 
day sees a good crowd assembled. On one day I noticed quite 
a few young girls there and mothers had brought their chil- 
dren. 

Somehow, even though the world generally has the idea 
that our Catholic Faith is renowned for its great ceremonies— 
the Eucharistic Congresses, the ornate pontifical Masses, the 
picturesque processions—it seems to me that its basic richness 
and importance lies rather here in groups of ordinary people 
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with no echoing organ music, no fine vestments or swinging 
censers or gleaming lights. Those have their place, but we 
can do without them if necessary. The simple Mass is all 
we need. 

So with these little groups at prayer. The simplicity of 
Bethlehem is in such groups meeting for prayer. But it is 
not merely a meeting place for people. It is a group come 
together where God actually is, to be one with Him in trying 
to help the world. 

Years ago Sheila Kaye-Smith wrote a lovely little play on 
the Nativity, called The Child Born at the Plough, a play 
in which the ancient and the new were blended. ‘The Plough 
was an English inn; the shepherds were men of the shires. 
There was one scene outside the stable where a homely, 
friendly conversation went on between the shepherds and the 
Angel of the Lord, arguments between the angel and those 
who were trying to crowd into the stable. The angel, the 
author said, was like Milton’s “affable archangel,” even sang 
a happy little carol and the shepherds joined in. Suddenly 
a small cry was heard from inside the stable. Instantly the 
angel’s debonair mien left him; he dropped to his knees and 
said in a hushed voice to the surprised shepherds. “The 
Word—spoke.” 


God and Each of Us 
THAT IS WHAT I mean. The simplicity of a lithe Child and 
in that Child the greatness of God—that is our Faith. And 
perhaps that is why I saw so much in that meeting of women 
come to pray for peace, in a littke town much like many 
others through the land. 

I felt as I listened to Our Lady’s own lovely prayer, re- 
peated over and over, the truth of the words of the Mass: 
“Let my prayer be directed as incense . . . the lifting up of 
my hands as the evening sacrifice.” That is all we need—to 
lift hands and hearts in prayer. For the world must be filled 
with the spirit of the love that is the Faith if it is to survive. 
The time has come when only a changed spirit can save a 
material world in a day when evil often looks like good, 
when tyranny looks like freedom, and hell is made to look 
like heaven. 

When I grow despondent about the future and wonder if 
perhaps it is not too late already, I read again a paragraph 
of Maritain which I copied from one of his books long ago, 
sad words but infinitely reassuring: “The pitiable state of 
the modern world, a mere corpse of the Christian world, 
creates a specially ardent desire for the reinvention of a true 
civilization. If such a desire were to remain unfulfilled and 
the universal dissolution to take its course, we should. still 
find consolation because, as the world breaks up, we see the 
things of the spirit gather together in places in the world but 
not of the world. Art and poetry are among them, and meta- 
physics and wisdom; the charity of the saints will lead the 
choir. None of them has any permanent dwelling here below; 
each lives in casual shelters, waiting for the storm to pass. If 
the Spirit which floated over the waters must now hover over 
the ruins, what does it matter? It is sufficient that it comes. 
What is certain at all events is that we are approaching a 
time when any hope set below the heart of Christ is doomed 
to disappointment.” 
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“We got out of there fast. Phil and I stuck together and must have run close to a mile” 


Ballad of Reading Gaol 


by Oscar Wilde 


kills the thing he loves, 
s be heard, 
ith a bitter look, 
lattering word .... 


William Hazen found the 
his seventeen-year-old son 
the wheel of the family 


ions began beating in his 


id he do this? What drove 


Where have I failed him? 


$ went unanswered as he 
ver and over again the 


hilip’s brief and unrevelatory 
sorry to do this to you, but 
longer live with myself or 


He continued asking 


them ceaselessly as he went through the 
motions requisite to death and burial. 
He saw them reflected in the veiled 
curiosity that broke through the sym- 
pathy in the eyes of the people who 
filled his house before the funeral. He 
heard them in the speculative murmurs 
of the groups who didn’t realize he was 
within earshot. 

Trouble with a girl? Failure at school? 
A quarrel with his father? These were 
the guesses of outsiders, generalizing on 
the causes of schoolboy suicide. None 
of them had validity to those who had 
known Philip Hazen well. To the fam- 
ily’s close friends and relations, his death 
was an unexplainable mystery. 

Then the strangers were out of the 
house, the last rites were over, and 


Philip’s parents were for the first time 
alone. It was Thursday, the fourth day 
after the boy’s death, and they sat to- 
gether at the breakfast table, each pre- 
tending to eat, neither deceiving the 
other. 

“You didn’t sleep again last night, 
Will.” Mrs. Hazen spoke after a long 
silence. “You must try to get some rest. 
You'll be ill.” 

“I’m sorry, Mary.” He held his nap- 
kin against the corner of his mouth as 
if the pressure might steady his lips, 
“I’m not much help to you, am I? I 
should be giving you strength and cour- 
age. Instead I’m making you worry more. 
But I can’t stop wondering. .. .” 

“I know, Will. We both want to know 
why it happened. We'll always go on 
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ILLUSTRATED BY C. J. MAZOUJIAN 


wondering. There doesn’t seem to be 
any reason that we can find out, so we 

| must try to stop thinking about it.” 
“Can you stop thinking about it?” he 
burst out. “Can you put an end to the 
knowledge that while he sat in his room 
} writing that note, when he went down 
to the garage, closed the doors, and 
turned’ on the motor, during all the 
time he sat in the car waiting, there was 
something going on in his mind, some 
trouble he couldn’t face, some help he 
needed and couldn’t get? Can you stop 
wondering what his thoughts were? Can 
you put it out of your mind? Can you 

f sleep nights?” 

The tears that filled the woman’s eyes 
were of pity. for her husband. The words 
that formed on her lips were of comfort 
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Friends, neighbors, parents—none of these 


could find a possible motive for young Philip 


for him. But he didn’t wait for her to 
speak them. Rising quickly, he moved 
to her side and laid his hand with awk- 
ward tenderness on her shoulder. 

“Forgive me, Mary,” he said. “You 
know I don’t mean to hurt you. I felt 
for a minute that I had to strike at some- 
body. It’s this eternal doubt. There must 
be some answer. If we could find it, 
maybe we could accept it and go on 
from there. You must know something. 
I haven’t been as close to Philip as | 
should the last few years. When he was 
a little boy I planned it differently. I 
used to think about the places we’d go 
and the things we’d do together. But it 
didn’t turn out that way. As he started 
growing up, he seemed to grow away. | 
guess it was my fault. I didn’t take time 
to get to know him. Some place along 
the line we lost touch. But you're his 
mother. You understood him better. 
Surely he must have said something to 
you that would explain why he’s gone.” 

“I’ve tried to think, Will. I’ve gone 
all over that week end in my mind. I’ve 
tried to remember everything he said, 
what he did, how he looked. But noth- 
ing comes back to me that means any- 
thing now.” 

“He could have come to me,” he said 
dully. “Whatever he’d done, I'd have 
understood. Whatever he wanted, I'd 
have given him. Didn’t he know that?” 

“Something must have happened on 
Saturday.” She drew forth the slender 
thread of her recollections. “He was per- 
fectly all right when he left in the morn- 
ing. That Thomas boy came by and they 
went off together. He didn’t come home 
for lunch, but I think he was here for a 
while in the afternoon. I didn’t see him 


Hazen’s tragic suicide. Can you? 


by PATRICIA McGERR 
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until dinner ‘though and he was very 
quiet. I know I asked him if he was sick, 
but he just said he wasn’t hungry.” 

“I remember,” Mr. Hazen corrobor- 
ated. “He excused himself while we were 
still eating.” 

“He came home early that night and 
went right to his room,” she continued. 
“He didn’t undress. When I called him 
Sunday morning he was lying on top of 
his bed with all his clothes on.” 

“He didn’t undress,” the man re- 
peated. “Did you ask him why?” 

“I thought he’d tell me if he wanted 
me to know. Otherwise he had a right 
to privacy. No, I didn’t ask him.” 

“I didn’t notice anything different 
about him on the way to church,” Mr. 
Hazen recalled. “Afterward he talked 
a little about the sermon. It seems to me 
he didn’t like it much.” 

“When we started home he said he 
had to see Mr. Converse. We dropped 
him off at the corner near his house. 
Then we drove home and you put the 
car in the garage.” Her voice broke and 
neither spoke for several minutes. 

“Converse might know,” Mr. Hazen 
said finally. “He’s been teaching at the 
high school for three years. Phil:p 
thought a lot of him. I remember he 
was always quoting him, bringing ho:ue 
his ideas. I guess in some ways he was 
closer to the boy than I was. Phil’» 
seemed mighty anxious to see him «on 
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Sunday. Perhaps he talked to him about 
what was bothering him. Maybe he 
could tell us what was wrong.” 
‘Perhaps he could,” agreed the mother 
almost reluctantly. “You're probably 
We should find out the truth, 
if it’s possible. And it’s better not to 
put it off. Why don’t you ask Mr. Con- 
verse to come and see us this evening?” 


right 


ACTION and renewed hope for an 
answer to his questioning brought 


a certain release to Mr. Hazen. When he 
left for work, after getting the teacher’s 
promise to come in after dinner, his 
mind was almost free again. When he 


met Bert Thomas a few blocks 
from home, he felt none of the sharp 
pain that had previously coursed through 
him at the sight of Philip’s friends. 

“Good morning, Bert,” he greeted him 
eravely. “On your way to school?” 

“Yes Bert was uncomfortably 
aware of his inadequacy to produce the 
polite phrases called for by bereavement, 
but he fell into step. 

“I hope you'll drop in on us now 
Bert.” Mr. Hazen tried to 
boy at his ease. “Mrs. Hazen 
and I will be wanting to see young peo- 
ple about.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Bert. He cleared his 
throat noisily and continued, “Look, Mr. 


young 


sir.” 


and then, 


put the 


Hazen, my father said I ought to tell 
ou this. I just told him a couple of 
days ago, and he said maybe you'd like 
to know. Maybe it isn’t important. May- 
be it hasn’t anything to do with—with 


what happened. But it’s what we did 
on Saturday. Philip and I and the others. 
And my father said to tell you about it.” 

“T wish you would tell me, Bert,” an- 
swered Mr. Hazen quietly. “I'd like very 
much to know what happened.” 


“Well, you know the new housing de- 
velopment over on Farragut Street and 
the colored family that tried to move 
into one-of the places?” 

‘Yes, I heard about it.” He came to 


the boy’s assistance, since his. words 
seemed to come with difficulty. “There 
was some kind of a riot and the man’s 
eve was smashed.” 

“Yeah,” Bert said. “Well, that was us.” 

You mean you were over there?” 

‘We were the ones that did it. You 
see, it was like this.”” He began to pour 
forth the words in a steady stream. “Phil 
and I started downtown to pick up some 
stuff we needed. But we ran 
into Sam. Sam Andrews, you know. He 
and bunch of the fellows were head- 
ing for Farragut Street. Sam said those 
folks were moving in and the whites 
around there weren't going to take it 
lying down and there was bound to be 
fireworks. So they were going over to 
watch the fun, and Phil and I decided 
to go along with them. Well, on the 
way, we kept running into other guys 


camping 
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Mr. Hazen found his son slumped out the shed of the car 


and told them where we were going and 
by the time we got there I guess there 
must have been about twenty of us.” 

“Then what happened?” Mr. Hazen 
prodded as the boy stopped for breath. 

“Well, we got there and there wasn’t 
much going on. The colored fellow had 
a truck in front of the house and he 
was carrying blankets and stuff in and 
there were a few people standing around 
on the sidewalk. But they were mostly 
women and they weren’t doing anything. 
Just whispering to each other and watch- 
ing the fellow. So we started razzing 
Sam about bringing us all the way across 
town on a wild goose chase and saying 
what the heck did he mean by fireworks 
and he got kind of riled. He said if we 
wanted to see fireworks, okay, he’d show 
us some and he started yelling at the 
fellow. You know how I mean, calling 
him names and saying what nerve he 
had trying to move in on white man’s 
territory. The fellow didn’t pay any 
attention to him, didn’t even look our 
way, just kept carrying things into the 
house. That made us mad and the other 
guys started shouting at him too. I was 
calling out stuff and so was Phil. All of 
us were. About how the niggers were 
trying to take over the town and about 
the girls and how they wouldn’t be safe 
in the neighborhood and what we'd do 
to him if he didn’t get out of town. Just 
whatever came into our heads. I don’t 
know who started throwing stones, but 
pretty soon we were all doing it. I don’t 
know whether Phil hit anything. I don’t 
even know whether I did. We weren’t 
particularly aiming. Most of the rocks 
hit the truck. One of them broke a 
window in the house. Then one of them 
must have gotten the man, because he 
fell down and there was a lot of blood 
and a woman came running out of the 
house. I guess she was his wife. She had 
a little girl with her. Anyway, we got 
out of there fast.” 


“I see,” said Mr. Hazen. “So that’s 
what happened.” 

“Yeah, that’s how it was. We split up 
in different directions. Phil and I stuck 
together and I guess we must have run 
close to a mile. We finally stopped in 
an alley and Phil was pretty sick. When 
that was over, he began talking about 
Sam. Said he should have been in Ger- 
many because he’d feel right at home 
as a storm trooper. Or down South so 
he could lead a lynching. Well, I said, 
if he did that we’d be right behind him. 
I guess I shouldn’t have said that to Phil. 
I wouldn’t have if I'd known. But heck, 
it was true. Sam started the thing but 
we were all in it with him. It was as 
much our mess as his. Anyway, I said 
we'd better not tell anybody about it 
because I figured my dad would cut 
up rough and I guess you would have 
too. So Phil said, okay, he wouldn’t say 
anything. Then he said he was going 
home and left me there in the alley. | 
didn’t see him again.” 


ERT reached the end of his story 
with relief and waited for the man’s 
comment. But Mr. Hazen said nothing. 
He kept on walking as if oblivious 
of the boy beside him. Is that the reason, 
he was thinking? Was he afraid to face 
me, afraid of having me find out what 
he’d done? But surely it couldn’t have 
seemed that serious to him. If he’d come 
and told me, I’d have understood why 
he did it. We’ve all been stirred up over 
this Negro housing setup. What made 
him think I wouldn’t be on his side? 
We were talking about it at dinner 
Saturday. Philip was there. Did I say 
anything that made him think I’d be 
angry? He cast his mind back to the 
Saturday dinner table. It was toward 
the end of the meal that he’d men- 
tioned the Farragut Street excitement. 
“They scared off that family of blacks 
that was trying to move into the Far- 
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ragut Street house today,” he remarked 
casually. “A bunch of young fellows 
went over and drove them away. I heard 
downtown that the man’s eye was 
knocked out.” 

“Oh, how dreadful.” His wife in- 
stinctively recoiled from the suggestion 
of violence. “Couldn’t it have been set- 
tled peaceably?” 

“You have to remember, Mary, you're 
dealing with subhumans,” Mr. Hazen 
shrugged. “I don’t believe in force 
either, but they don’t understand any- 
thing else. They were asking for trouble 
when they tried to move into a white 
neighborhood and it’s not a bad idea 
to let them know, once and for all, 
that they can’t get away with it.” 

“I suppose you're right. They shouldn't 
have rented the house. But those riots 
are so dangerous. It’s lucky no one else 
was hurt.” Her son fidgeted and she 
noticed his pallor. “Aren’t you feeling 
well, Philip? You've hardly touched your 
food.” 

“I’m not hungry,” he mumbled. “Ex- 
cuse me, please. I’ve had all I want.” 

He left the table and the house. His 
parents went on eating. 


HERE was nothing in what I said 

that would make him afraid to tell 
me, Mr. Hazen assured himself again. If 
anything, I was on the side of the boys. 
He must have known I'd back him up. 
He became conscious that Bert was still 
walking with him only when they were 
joined by another boy. It was Sam An- 
drews. A year or two older than Philip 
and Bert, Sam had much more self-as- 
surance. 

“We were all mighty sorry about what 
happened to Phil,” he said easily to Mr. 
Hazen. “I think he’d been studying too 
hard. He was always boning away at his 
books and he must have cracked under 
the strain. It sure was a blow to hear it, 
though.” 

“I’ve been telling him about what 
happened Saturday,” Bert explained un- 
comfortably. “Dad said I ought to.” 

“Yeah? I don’t see what it has to do 
with anything,” Sam said grudgingly. 
“But maybe it does at that. Phil was al- 
ways taking things seriously and he 
seemed pretty cut up about those niggers. 
He even hunted me up that afternoon 
and said we should take up some kind of 
collection for them.” 

“Did he?” Bert said. “It was pretty 
decent of him to think of that.” 

“Sure. Phil was a very decent guy,” 
Sam conceded for his father’s benefit. 
“But it was a screwy idea. Where would 
we get any money? I can’t see my folks 
kicking in for a thing like that.” 

“Does your father know you were in- 
volved?” Mr. Hazen asked. 

“Sure,” Sam answered. “I told him 
as soon as he came home Saturday after- 
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noon. He was all for it. Dad’s got prop- 
erty over near Farragut, and you know 
what would happen to prices if the 
coons started moving in. Of course, he 
was a little worried at first that I might 
be in trouble with the law.” 

“The law?” repeated Mr. 
“Were you expecting trouble?” 

“Yeah, that’s why I told Phil he’d 
better not start any collecting. The cops 
were practically on our tail when we left 
the place. Some of us stopped a few 
blocks away and we saw a couple of 
them come up and pick up the nigger. 
I thought they'd seen us, but apparently 
we got a break on that, because now it 
seems to have blown over with no 
questions asked. But I told Phil that 
if he began monkeying around with 
money for the fellow the cops might 
get ideas and we’d all be in the soup. 
So he dropped it.” 

“I hadn’t heard about the police,” Mr. 
Hazen said. “I didn’t think of an in- 
vestigation.” 

“Well, I guess there won’t be any 

” Sam said cheerfully. “If there's 


Hazen. 


now,” 
anything else you want to know, I'll 
be glad to help you out. But we ought 
to be getting along now or we'll be late.” 

“Yes, certainly, go ahead,” said the 
man heavily. “I've nothing more to ask.” 


HE boys left him and he moved 

slowly in the direction of his office. 
So that was it, he thought. Philip had 
been afraid of the police. That's why he 
slept in his clothes. He must have lain 
awake all nighlit waiting for the sound 
of a footstep. trying to make some plan 
of escape. And when morning came, he 
couldn’t bear the thought of arrest. God 
knows what he. imagined would happen 
to him. Perhaps he was thinking more 
of us than of himself. Maybe he was 
trying to save the family from disgrace. 
Why didn’t he come to me? Even if the 
police had been looking for him, I could 
have fixed it up. 

Throughout the day, as he sat at his 
desk trying to readjust himself to the 
routine that seemed so alien after three 
days’ absence, his mind kept reverting 
to the bleak thoughts of being one 
against the law that must have haunted 
his son during the long night before his 
death. We work to instill in our chil- 
dren a respect for law and order, he 
thought bitterly, and this is what it adds 
up to—a dread of the police and a dis- 
torted picture of crime and punishment. 

He didn’t go directly home from his 
office at the end of the day. Instead he 
walked over to Farragut Street and stood 
outside the small white house that had 
been the cause of the controversy. The 
place was deserted. A broken front win- 
dow furnished the only evidence of the 
recent skirmish. 

“Evening, Mr. Hazen.” 


His shoulders twitched nervously at 
being unexpectedly addressed. Turning, 
he recognized a truck driver for one of 
his clients. 

“T read about your boy,” the workman 
volunteered with gruff sympathy. “That 
was a damn shame. I was talking to him 
the night before, but I didn’t know who 
he was till I saw the picture in the 
paper.” 

“The night before,’ Mr. Hazen re- 
peated. “You mean Saturday night?” 

“Yeah, I live a few doors down the 
street and I ran into him right here. I 
guess he came by to see the place where 
all the excitement was, but there wasn’t 
anything to see by then. No more than 
there is now. We had a hell of a melee 
that morning though.” He shook his 
head appreciatively. “But I missed the 
whole show. By the time I got home 
from work the cops had taken the nigger 
to the hospital and his wife and kid 
were gone too. None of them has showed 
up again, you can bet.” 

“So there really were policemen here,” 
Mr. Hazen said. “Did you talk to my 
son about that?” 

“Yeah, you know how kids are. Al- 
ways want to know the ins and outs of 
everything. He thought they'd be look- 
ing for the gang that did it, but I soon 
set him straight on that. The cops don’t 
miss a trick. They knew there’d be 
trouble here that day and they weren't 
far away. My wife said two of them came 
running as soon as the black was hit, 
so they must have been watching. But 
they gave the fellows a chance to get 
clear first. The cops know there’s times 
when we citizens have to take things into 
our own hands and you can trust them 
to keep their eyes shut. Yes, sir, those 
young fellows don’t have to worry about 
the law. That’s what I told your boy. I 
remember he was looking kind of green 
in the gills. After I saw the story in the 
paper, I told my wife he must have been 
sick. We both felt mighty sorry for you.” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Hazen mechanical- 
ly. “I appreciate it. Good-by.” 


Bes pieced them together, Mary.” 
He sat with his wife in the living 
room after dinner. “The bits and scraps 
of information I picked up. He couldn't 
have been afraid of me or of the police. 
It all comes back to that fellow Con- 
verse. He was the last person Philip 
saw.” 

“Don’t keep trying to fix the blame, 
Will. It won’t help.” Mrs. Hazen had 
listened with few comments to the ac- 
count of her son’s day—his part in the 
riot in the morning, his attempt to make 
reparations in the afternoon, his return 
to the scene in the evening. Now she 
tried to calm her husband. “We know 
Philip thought he had done something 
wrong. He must have brooded over it 
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all night. If he had come to us, we 
would have understood. We could have 
made him see that it wasn’t as bad as 
he imagined. But he didn’t give us a 
chance.” 

“No,” said Mr. Hazen fiercely. “He 
went to Converse. He needed comfort, 
reassurance, encouragement, and I can 
guess what that fellow gave him. He 
probably pulled out a lot of high-flown 
phrases about democracy and equality 
and denounced our boy for not living 
up to them. Philip went to him for 
help and he treated him like an outcast. 
That’s what Philip’s note meant. Con- 
verse made him feel that he’d cut him- 
self off from decent people.” 

““He’s a teacher, Will,” she said gently. 
“It’s his job to try to make youngsters 
better men and women than their 
parents. He’s supposed to teach them 
principles and ideals. That’s why Philip 
admired him so. That’s why it was to 
him that he turned for advice. However 
much we want to ignore it, it’s true that 
Philip and his friends acted in opposi- 
tion to those principles. Mr. Converse 
felt he had an obligation to tell him 
how wrong he’d been. He didn’t realize 
the state Philip was in. He couldn't fore- 
see the effect it would have.” 

“I suppose you're right,” Mr. Hazen 
conceded. “I only wish we hadn't taken 
Philip over there on Sunday.” 

“We couldn’t have kept him away. 
Philip must have decided during the 
night that he had to tell Mr. Converse, 
because he mentioned it even before we 


went to church. And afterward he 
seemed terribly anxious to get to his 
house.’ 


“Maybe the sermon had something to 
do with it,” suggested her husband. “I 
didn’t listen very carefully, but it seems 
to me it was the one about the good 
Samaritan. I remember, after we got in 
the car, Philip muttered something 
about its being nothing but platitudes.” 


_ HAT’S right.” Again she ransacked 

her memory for events that might 
have affected her son. “I remember the 
sermon now. I always admire the way 
Father Kent phrases his ideas. I thought 
it was particularly moving when he 
spoke about our being neighbor to the 
world. When he talked about the Hot- 
tentots, the Greeks, and the Esquimaux 
being all our brothers, I really wished 
the world’s statesmen and diplomats 
could have been there to hear him. 
I can’t see what Philip could have ob- 
jected to in it.” 

“It was that part about being bound 
to love your neighbor, whoever he is, I 
suppose,” Mr. Hazen said thoughtfully. 
“He must have felt that it was a personal 
thrust. Why in God’s name couldn’t 
Converse have given him the reassurance 
he needed instead of cutting him deeper? 
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I wish we hadn't invited the fellow here 
tonight. It’s not going to be easy to 
treat him. civilly after what he did to 
my son.” 


“We appreciate your coming here to- 
night, Converse.” With his wife watch- 
ing him apprehensively, Mr. Hazen 
greeted the teacher with careful courtesy. 

“But, since I called you this morning, 
I've learned some things I didn’t know 
and we've been able to figure this thing 
out for ourselves. But we don’t hold it 
against you.” 

“Hold it against me?” The younger 
man looked bewildered. “I don’t .. .” 

“Now, Will.” Mrs. Hazen laid a re- 
straining hand on her husband’s arm. 
“Remember we agreed .. .” 

“I know,” he answered. “I’m not criti- 
cizing. You did what you thought was 
right. But you should have noticed how 
troubled he was before you lectured him. 
You should have given some thought to 
the effect your words would have on 
him.” 

“I don’t understand, Mr. Hazen. Do 
you think it was something I said 
thatin:. 2” 

“It must have been. We know he was 
upset over that row on Saturday. Isn’t 
that why he came to see you?” 

“Yes,” the teacher admitted. 
talked about that.” 

“And you made him feel like a crim- 
inal. He couldn’t stand that. He had 


“We 





e Psychology tells us what every- 
y knows in a language nobody 
understands. 





reached the breaking point and he 
couldn’t take any more.” 

“But I didn’t,” Mr. Converse pro- 
tested. “I could see that he was pretty 
dejected and I did my best to encourage 
him. When I heard the news Sunday 
night I realized that it must have hap- 
pened very soon after he left me. I went 
over our entire conversation word by 
word, and I’m sure there was nothing 
in it that could have added to his 
sense of guilt.” 

“Perhaps if you told us a little of 
what was said,” Mr. Hazen suggested, 
“we'd understand Philip’s feelings bet- 
ter.” 

“Certainly,” the teacher agreed. “At 
first he seemed reluctant to come to the 
point. He’d just come from church, you 
know, and he began by talking about 
the sermon he'd heard. He criticized the 
preacher for dealing in generalities and 
distant situations instead of denouncing 
acts of hatred and violence that were 
going on right in his own parish. I’m 
not a church member myself, but I re- 
spect the beliefs of others, so I merely 
pointed out that the church has to deal 


in universal truths rather than specific 
cases. It was after this discussion that 
he told me about the Negroes.” 

“And then you jumped on him,” Mr. 
Hazen insisted. 

“On the contrary, I tried to show him 
that he was taking the incident much too 
seriously. We’ve been having a series of 
lectures on citizenship and democracy at 
school and they'd left Philip’s thinking 
a little muddled. He seemed to be try- 
ing to draw a parallel between the lec- 
tures and the Farragut Street affair. He 
accused himself of having broken all 
the rules he’d been taught to live by.” 

“What did you say to that?” 


““T EXPLAINED that philosophical 

theories make good reading and talk, 
but they’re not always applicable to 
everyday living. Equality and. racial 
justice are fine goals, but no one expects 
to achieve them in this generation. I 
told him that we can hope for an 
eventual end to segregation and dis- 
crimination, but in the meantime we 
have to adjust ourselves to the world 
as it exists today, not to Utopian dreams. 
That means that. there’s a place for 
whites and a place for blacks. When a 
Negro tries to cross that line, he’s asking 
for trouble. It’s nobody’s fault but his 
own if he finds it.” 

“There surely was nothing in that to 
upset Philip,” Mrs. Hazen murmured. 

“One thing he seemed to be brooding 
over was the Negro’s family,” the teacher 
went on. “He said he kept picturing the 
man and his wife and child starting out 
that morning—happy to be going to a 
new home but maybe a little apprehen- 
sive about the welcome they would find 
there. I told him he was letting his 
imagination run wild. He was looking at 
them as if he could put himself in their 
place. After all, they were Negroes. 
Their feelings are different.” 

“Poor Philip,” the mother sighed. “He 
was always so sensitive.” 

“I told him to go home and forget 
the whole thing,’ Mr. Converse con- 
cluded. “I assured him that all he needed 
was a good night’s sleep. In the morn- 
ing he’d see that he had thought so 
much about it that he’d distorted the 
picture all out of proportion to its im- 
portance. I think I convinced him, be- 
cause he repeated my words about its 
being a very distorted picture and then 
left.” 

“Then you did reassure him. He must 
have seen that everything was going to 
be all right after his talk with you. But 
it couldn’t have been long after that 
thit-he..:." 

Mr. Hazen stared helplessly at his wife 
and saw his own bafflement reflected in 
her eyes. 

“Then why?” The torturing question 
was back with renewed force. “Why?” 
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Right: Dedication of 
new St. Mary’s School 
at Fairfield, Alabama. 


Circle: Tuxedo Junction 





Passionists in the Deep South 


At infamous Tuxedo Junction, in the heart of the 


WO steamers passed on the high 

seas of the Atlantic: one destined 
for Naples, the other for New York. On 
each ship there was a passenger eager 
to meet the other and to discuss an 
important matter. Bishop Thomas J. 
Toolen of Mobile was traveling to Italy 
for his ad limina visit. Very Reverend 
Boniface Fielding, C.P., Provincial of 
the Passionist Fathers of western United 
States, was returning from a General 
Chapter of the Congregation. This pass- 
ing at sea delayed their meeting for 
a year, but when they met they both 
looked in the same direction—Alabama. 
Bishop Toolen invited the Passionists 
of the West to work among the colored 
in his diocese, and Father Boniface ac- 
cepted. 

At last Birmingham was to be the 
starting point for the Western Province 
of Passionists in their work for the 
colored—the “Magic City” as it is called, 
that in seventy-five years has mush- 
roomed from a small whistle stop near 
rich coal and ore deposits into a teeming 
metropolitan area of well over four 
hundred thousand souls. Small wonder, 
then, that the Bishop said “Birming- 
ham”; less wonder still when it is 
remembered that of this vast throng of 
people 48 per cent is admittedly Negro. 


October, 1950 


colored slums of Ensley, Alabama, the story began 


by LUDGER MARTIN, C.P. 


Yes, there was a Catholic church here 
for the colored—The Immaculata, under 
the care of the Josephite Fathers. It 
had been established, roughly, for about 
forty years. This small church and school 
was the only one for the colored in 
Alabama’s largest and most populous 
county, Jefferson County. It was the 
only one, in fact, in the whole northern 
part of the state. 

Father Cornelius McGraw, C.P., arrived 
in Birmingham on April 28, 1937, Feast 
of St. Paul of the Cross, founder of the 


Passionists. His task was to find a 


suitable place to open a mission. He 
stayed till June 21, becoming acquainted 
with the city and its segregated dis- 
tricts. 

Father Arnold Vetter, C.P., was for- 
mally appointed by his superiors to 
start the long-proposed mission. He 
arrived January 10, 1938, and stayed at 
St. Paul’s Rectory until he could find 
a place to call home. Sister Anthony 
Leonard, a Trinitarian Social Worker, 


was most helpful. She had been work- 
ing among the colored and knew the city 
and the Negro districts. It was she who 
suggested Ensley as the most neglected 
and therefore the most needy. Infa- 
mous Tuxedo Junction, in the heart of 
the colored slums of Ensley, became the 
focal point. Here an abandoned store 
building was leased. During Prohibition 
days this building had been the center 
of a bootlegging and narcotics gang and 
had been closed and sealed by the 
United States Federal Internal Revenue 
Office as being used for illegal purposes. 
Only by an order from Washington was 
it reopened for Father Arnold, now to 
be used for religious purposes. 

A roof with a thousand leaks, win- 
dows smashed in, without a heating sys- 
tem, and heaps of filth and debris—this 
together with four walls is what Father 
Arnold bargained for, for one dollar 
a month. Elbow grease and strong backs 
soon changed this, and by February 
12 things took on such an _ appear- 
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» warrant the celebration of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass for the first 


time. A hall on the second floor had 
been turned into a chapel; twelve col- 
ored people were present, half of them 
Catholic and the others present partly 
through curiosity and partly through 
the grace of God. 

Father Julius Busse, C.P., was now 
sent to the infant mission. A large task 
lay before him—to revamp the ground 
floor of the building into classrooms 
for a school; to convert rooms into liv- 
ing quarters for the missionaries; to do 
in fact, the thousand and one jobs that 
would turn a hovel into something that 
would have at least the appearance of 
respectability. With disregard for the 
terrific heat of an Alabama summer the 
work went on, and by September the 


first school of Holy Family Mission was 


opened. The Felician Sisters of Chicago 


Province gladly accepted the opportun- 
ity to take on the task of teaching the 
colored children who would attend; it 
would be their first missionary work for 
the colored. To Sister Anthony, the 
rinitarian, goes the credit of rounding 
up about 150 children from the streets 
and almost literally herding them into 
the Holy Fantily Mission Scheol. 
Needless to say, there were signs of 
consternation and fear among the col- 
ored preachers. What was the Catholic 
Church doing among the colored? Why 
should it be so eager to come amidst 


their ranks? And, above all, why should 


white people suddenly be taking such 
an interest in them? Father Arnold be- 
came aware of a Protestant minister’s 
efforts to thwart him at every turn. This 
colored preacher, besides spreading un- 
founded gossip and calumny about 
the priests of Holy Family Mission and 
the Catholic Church in general, was even 
trying to get up a signed petition of 
some sort to drive Father Arnold out 
of town. Father Arnold happened to 
meet one day in the Post Office. 
“Reverend,” he said to him, “you 
should know better than to think that 
you or anyone else can run us out.” 
\pparently this encounter ended any 
attempt 


organized opposition. 


Wi" E the Passionists had to be 
‘¥ content for awhile with tempor- 


ary quarters at Tuxedo Junction, they 
realized that permanent property and 
buildi would be necessary for the 
continual growth of the mission. Father 
Arnold finally bought a square block 
of property in a section of Ensley known 
as Tuxedo Park. Here, in 1940, Holy 
Family Church and Rectory were built— 
a good start for the mission, which 
would eventually have a modern ele- 
mentary school and a small high school. 

It seems that every new mission started 
becomes the converging center for the 
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poor, the sick, and the maimed. Perhaps 
this is God’s way of showing us that His 
message of “good-tidings” is for them 
especially and is His mark of approval 
on the work being done for Him. It 
reminds us of Christ’s parable of the 
great supper made by a certain man 
for his friends; but when they would 
not come he told his servants, “Go out 
quickly into the streets and lanes of the 
city, and bring in here the poor, the 
crippled, and the blind, and the lame.” 


Such as these came to Holy Family Mis- , 


sion, and Father Arnold saw the neces- 
sity of adding to the ministrations of 
spiritual things, those of the body. He 
started a clinic. 

Miss Rose Fitzgerald of New York 
City, a retired Army nurse, volunteered 
to be “the staff’ of Holy Family Clinic. 





ready here were now brought into the 
open. The colored poor who thought 
no one was interested in their ills had 
now found friends. 

No hospital for the colored, no place 
where colored physicians and surgeons 
could practice the art of healing was 
a challenge. Efforts were made to se- 
cure the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth 
for the mission, to take care of the 
Clinic and eventually to build a hospi- 
tal for the colored. At last, February 
11, 1941, the three pioneer Sisters ar- 
rived, 

The Clinic was now taken over by 
the Sisters. They received help in their 
ever increasing work from the Sisters 
and interns of St. Vincent Hospital. 
More than one pair of tonsils was lost 
at Holy Family Clinic. 





The Sisters of Charity of Nazareth have charge of Holy Family 
Maternity Hospital—the only one in Ensley just for colored 


Here was a good Samaritan who asked 
for nothing for herself but the privilege 
of helping the poor and the sick. Be- 
sides paying all of her own expenses 
and making more possible the building 
of Holy Family Church through her 
generous donation, she paid for most 
of the medicine for the poor. Many 
were the times that coal and food were 
delivered to the poor without cost to 
themselves. She was a familiar sight, in 
those early days of the mission, riding 
on her bicycle, visiting and administer- 
ing to her “patients.” The whole of 
Ensley’s colored population knew and 
loved her. God bless her days! 

But, with each of her ministrations, 
her tasks increased. The plagues of 
Egypt, as it were, descended upon Holy 
Family Clinic. Disease and_ sickness 
did not multiply, but the festering 
wounds and complaints which were al- 


The Sisters had by now purchased 
most of the square block of property 
across from the mission property—the 
first step toward a real hospital for the 
colored. But a crushing blow was giv- 
en to such hopes and dreams with the 
sudden outbreak of war on December 
7, 1941. Building materials were “fro- 
zen’”” by the Government, and all re- 
quests for priorities from the wartime 
OPA were refused. No alternative was 
left the Sisters but to construct a tem- 
porary hospital out of the several old 
houses that were on their property. 

Through lack of laboratory and X- 
ray equipment, the hospital was not 
approved for surgical cases but only cer- 
tain medical and convalescent cases. 
However, the hospital began to function 
and its six beds were in almost constant 
use. For many patients, their stay in 
Holy Family Hospital was their first con- 
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tact with anything Catholic; and from 
such contacts converts were soon made 
through the grace of God that shone 
through charity. One old lady with 
a bad heart condition was instructed 
in Catholic doctrine during her long 
convalescent period at the hospital. She 
was a good old soul but a little weak 
in memory; when asked who were the 
Three Persons of the Holy Trinity, she 
invariably answered: “Sista’ Alice Mar- 
tha, Sista’ Mary Albert, and Sista’ 
Clarence Mary.” 

In time the Sisters realized that more 
good could be accomplished if their 
small hospital was devoted entirely to 
maternity cases. This seemed all the 
more true when it was announced pub- 
licly that Slossfield Maternity Center for 
Colored must close its doors for lack 


church and rectory already dedicated, 
with the school still located at the 
“Junction,” but with an ever-increasing 
enrollment and grades, the mission had 
a good start. 

Why stop with one mission when the 
harvest was so large and ready for 
reaping? In this spirit the Passionists 
decided to open another mission in a 
district of Fairfield. A small frame 
church was dedicated March 21, 1943, 
under the title of Our Lady—St. Mary’s. 

The same year, several of the old 
houses on the mission property at 
Ensley were combined and out of them 
were made Holy Family High School, 
staffed by the Sisters of Charity of 
Nazareth. After four years, with a grade 
added each successive year, Holy Family 
High became a full-fledged State-accred- 





The joint commencement exercises of Holy Family High and Gram- 
mar SchoolThere are about one hundred pupils in high school 


of funds. Holy Family Maternity Hospi- 
tal would now become the only place 
devoted exclusively to such an urgent 
need. In July 1946, the conversion was 
made, and at the same time the hospital 
was enlarged to accommodate thirteen 
beds, plus delivery and labor rooms. 
Since this date and to the present time, 
there have been 1505 deliveries, per- 
formed for the most part by colored 
doctors, under the careful supervision 
of the Sisters. (At the present writing, 
a city-wide campaign is endorsed by 
leading Protestant and Jewish leaders 
to raise funds for a general hospital at 
Holy Family.) 

Father Michael Caswell has been ap- 
pointed by his superiors to relieve 
Father Arnold, after the latter had 
worked so strenuously to put the infant 
mission on a good foot; indeed, he 
deserved a well-earned rest. With a 
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ited school—the first and only one in the 
city of Birmingham. 

In 1944, through the good graces of 
Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, priori- 
ties were obtained for Holy Family 
Elementary School. This school, mo- 
dern in every detail, was dedicated in 
October, 1945. 

St. Mary’s mission continued to grow 
and give wonderful promise. Through 
Father Edmund’s hard manual labor 
and good carpentry, a convent was 
eventually built. The Franciscan Sisters 
from Joliet, Illinois, came to teach in 
the small elementary school that was 
started in the church itself and dedicated 
in March 1949. A hall was added in the 
summer of the same year. 

Enrollments at Holy Family now av- 
erage about 400, in the High School 
approximately 100. And at the present 
time, St. Mary’s school will accommodate 


about 180. During the period in which 


the Passionists have been in the Bir- 
mingham district, more than 500 con- 
verts, children and adults, have been 
baptized in their missions. With all 
the material growth of the Passionist 
missions in the Deep South, the spiritual 
work, which necessitated it all, has gone 
hand in hand. 

This short story of how the Passionists 
started their missions for the colored 
in the Deep South cannot recount the 
heartaches that accompanied the work, 
nor picture such things as chilblains 
and the like suffered from their incon- 
veniences, nor depict the unseemly 
sleeping quarters of the pioneer Sisters 
at Holy Family Hospital, with their 
beds ranged round a pot-bellied stove 
for warmth. Such things, multiplied 
many times, were the hardships that 
were part and parcel of these “home” 
missions. 


R. Mordechai Brown, President of 

Howard University, Washington, 
D. C., came to Birmingham in the spring 
of 1949 to lecture at Parker High 
School, largest colored high school in 
the world. In that address to a packed 
audience, he astounded his staunch fel- 
low Protestants with the remark: “Go to 
the Catholic Church, with its culture, 
education and morals, and see that its 
arms are wide open to you.” Yes, the 
Church is making vigorous efforts to 
show the Negroes that they are welcome 
in the Fold of the true Church of Christ, 
that they are also called. 

How, you might ask, have the Passion- 
ist missions in Alabama made such 
strides in the few years they have been 
established? The age-old answer also 
applies here—the answer as to how 
the Church took root in early America, 
in China, in India, in Africa. Zeal for 
the missions is not dead in the twentieth 
century. The Faith that made France the 
great missionary backbone of the Church 
a century or so ago animates the good 
people of the United States. The apos- 
tolic labors of the Passionists are sus- 
tained by the good friends who see 
Christ in those who have been neglec- 
ted. Like those who upheld the arms of 
Moses while he prayed to God, they 
have upheld the Passionists, both spir- 
itually and materially, with their pray- 
ers and sacrifices. The widow’s mite, 
the children’s pennies of many CSMC 
Units, and the gifts of those who have 
been blessed by God with this world’s 
abundance, all have come with their 
help, because they have the zeal and 
love for the missions that spring from 
a living faith. God bless them all and 
increase His Divine Love in their souls; 
increase too their zeal and ours. 

The mustard seed planted in the 
Deep South has taken root. 
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Living in enforced isolation 
because of a U.N. boycott, Spain 


struggles for its very life 


yugh she escaped the ravages of the last 
War, Spain still licks the deep wounds in- 
| by the Civil War of the thirties. Her weary 
contend with desuetude and backwardness 
an be traced to centuries of unprogressive 
However, much of the blame for her eco- 
plight can be traced to enforced isolation. 
United Nations, though it admits numerous 
tes from Iron Curtain countries, has arbi- 
excluded Spain from her assemblies. The 
Spain is unable to build her commerce and 
Rich in minerals and other precious ma- 
Spain has much to bargain with, including 
ere good will and desire to take her rightful 
ice among the family of nations. 
en the U.N. boycott, which is based more on 
than reason, ceases to operate, then per- 
we will shortly understand the benefits that 
ccrue not only to Spain in her struggle to 
ernize but also to the world at large. 

[he Church has done much for education, but 
nnot put tractors in the fields. Free nations 

world must extend fellowship and aid. 











Carefully guarding his foot-powered sewing machine 
in the corner, this shoemaker repairs shoes over and 
over again. Finished manufactured products are rare. 
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PICTURE STORY 


People from the city slums wait for a bus to take them Plumbing facilities in even the large cities are poor. 
out to the country where they hope to buy food. Their Ihe women still wash the clothes in streams. Drink- 
diet is meager, and even water is considered a luxury. ing water is obtained from a central well in the city. 


oer f 


The school for gypsies in Sacro Monte is the most mod- vical Madrid scene, with teen-agers spending a 
ern in southern Spain. It belongs to the Catholic Church. great deal of their time playing cards on the streets. So- 
All classes are usually conducted in the open air. cial service activities, beyond those of the Church, are nil. 
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Louis 
By the time this appears in print, Joe 
Louis will be ready for his historic 
attempt to regain the heavyweight cham- 
pionship of the world which he vol- 
untarily relinquished less than two 


years ago. His fight with Ezzard Charles 
it the Yankee Stadium the night of 
September 27 will prove or disprove, 
on its result, the old ring 
They never come back.” 

Others, notably Jim Jeffries and Jack 


depending 
i 


adage that 


Dempsey, great fighters also, have tried 
but failed to win back boxing’s biggest 
crown, Louis, like his predecessors, in 
the attempt will be facing the same ob- 
stacles—advancing years and layoff rust. 
Whether or not Louis can succeed where 
others failed remains for Louis and 
Charles to decide under the hot Stadium 
lights 

Louis probably will be thinking of 


many things as he climbs through the 
ropes to face the younger and very com- 
Charles. He may be thinking of 
how arduous the training grind was and 
how glad he is that it’s over. He may 
be wondering what kind of strategy 
Charles will employ. Or his thoughts 
may wander back to another September 
night just fifteen years ago. 
That was the night Joe Louis, then 
a young, devastating puncher out of 
Detroit, faced his greatest test to that 
time. Undefeated, he had already dis- 


pe ten 


posed of Primo Carnera in a New York 
ring but now the undefeated heavy- 
weight was to fight Max Baer. This was 
the real test 

Baer, touted as one of the greatest 
right-hand punchers of all times, had 
just lost the heavyweight title to Jimmy 


Braddock, but there were those who dis- 
counted that as an “off” night. Baer 
could take it too. In his seven years of 
campaigning he had never been knocked 
oft his feet 

Everyone knew Louis could hit. The 
question was, “Could he take it?” Baer 
certainly would answer that question. 

Che first round was a tame affair, with 
Louis content to jab, jab, jab until he 
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had Baer’s nose bleeding. The ex-champ 
did little but take it in that stanza. 

The second round was almost like the 
first except that now Baer started to 
fight back. Joe’s powerful left jab kept 
pumping into Maxie’s face, but Baer 
kept lashing back with his right. He was 
wild with it, but his rooters felt that 
he’d soon connect. 

Louis again opened up with that left 
hand in the third round, but .Baer re- 
taliated with a series of lefts and rights 
to the head. Baer tried to get rough on 
the inside, but Louis hooked back hard 
to the mid-section. Louis shifted to the 
head and smashed home a torrid right. 





Ezzard Charles... 





by DON DUNPHY 


And Baer went down for the first time 
in his career. 

Baer took a nine count, got up, and 
took another left that dropped him 
again. The count reached four and then 
the bell rang. Baer’s handlers rushed out 
to get him back to his corner. 

Baer answered the bell for round four, 
and Louis instead of trying for the kill 
calmly started to jab all over again. 
Louis took a hard left that Baer threw 
at his head. Joe fired back four straight 
lefts at Max’s head. Now Louis stepped 
in quickly and landed a right cross. This 
caught Baer flush on the chin and he 
went down for the third time. Baer got 
to one knee as the referee tolled the 
count. But the ex-champ couldn’t make 
it. He was counted out for the first time 
in his career. Louis had crashed the 
big time. 

Fifteen years have gone by since that 
night and the wheel has come all the 
way around. Now Louis is the ex-champ 
trying to come back. Can he make it? 

That of course is the question that 
Louis and Charles themselves will an- 
swer in the ring. They say about aging 
ball players that the last thing they lose 
is their batting eye. About older fight- 
ers they say they never lose their punch. 
The question is, can Louis land his 
punch on a speedy fighter like Charles? 

As for Charles, it is up to him what 
kind of a fight it will be. If he elects to 
wear down Louis by staying away, hop- 
ing Joe will tire, it may be a dull fight, 
for Joe can be very, very patient when 
stalking his man. 

If Charles elects to trade with one of 
the great hitters of ring history, it should 
be a whale of a struggle while it lasts 
with either capable of kayoing the other. 


World Series 

The World Series is almost upon us 
again, and since we're in a_ nostalgic 
mood in this issue let’s roam _ back 
through the years to one of the most 
amazing World Series games ever played. 
It was the fifth game of the 1920 Series 
between the Brooklyn Dodgers and the 
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Cleveland Indians. It was an exciting 
Series that was preceded by wild disorder 
both on and off the diamond. The 
Dodgers were in their second fall classic, 
having gone down before the Red Sox 
four games to one just four years earlier. 
Cleveland had just won its first Ameri- 
can League pennant, being piloted 
thereto by one of the all-time greats, 
Tris Speaker. But for awhile it seemed 
as though there mightn’t be any World 
Series at all, or even any baseball. For, 
just before the end of the regular sea- 
son, the famous Black Sox scandal was 
unearthed and it was learned that the 
Chicago Americans had thrown the 
previous Series to the Cincinnati Reds. 
But calmer heads prevailed and baseball 
continued the great sport that it is. 

Uncle Wilbert Robinson was_ the 
Dodger manager and in those days, in 
deference to the pilot, the team was 
known as the Robins. Among the stars 
in his troupe were Zach Wheat, Burleigh 
Grimes, Ivy Olson, Al Mamaux, and 
Rube Marquard. 

The Indians, besides Speaker, had 
Stan Coveleskie, Jim Bagby, Joie Sewell, 
who had replaced the fatally injured 
Ray Chapman near the end of the sea- 
son, Jack’ Graney, and Larry Gardner. 

Cleveland won the first game 3-1 with 
Coveleskie outpitching Marquard. Bur- 
leigh Grimes blanked the Indians in the 
second contest and Sherry Smith won the 
third game for Brooklyn, but Coveleskie 
came back to take the fourth game and 
the Series was tied at two all. Then came 
one of the most bizarre of all World 
Series games. 

In this game Elmer Smith of Cleve- 
land hit the first grand slam home run 
of Series’ history. And, with two men 
on base, Jim Bagby, the Cleveland 
pitcher, banged a homer, the first ever 
hit by a pitcher in the classic. This put 
the Tribe ahead 7-0. Incidentally, Bagby 
is the father of Jim Bagby, Jr., who re- 
cently hurled for the Red Sox and the 
Pirates. 

After the grand slam home run and 
the one by pitcher Bagby, the Cleve- 
land crowd may have thought they had 
seen everything, but the real excitement 
was yet to come. The fifth inning pro- 
duced it. 

The Dodgers had been hitting Bagby 
hard but had failed to score. Bagby, by 
the way, was the nonchalant type of 
hurler. He pitched as hard as he had 
to. And this way of pitching had won 
31 games for him during the season. 

In the fifth inning he got in trouble. 
Pete Kilduff led off for the Robins with 
a single. Otto Miller followed with an- 
other hit, and there were men on first 
and second and none out. Clarence 
Mitchell, the pitcher, was the next bat- 
ter. Bagby fired and Mitchell swung. The 
result, a line drive that seemed headed 
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for a base hit, but Billy Wambsganss, 
the Indian second baseman, leaped high 
in the air and came down with the ball. 
He touched second to double up Kilduff 
and then turned to fire to first. He didn’t 
have to. There but a few feet from him 
was Miller who had come down the line 
from first. Wamby merely tagged Miller 
and there it was, the first unassisted 
triple play in World Series history. 





..- and the Brown Bomber 


It was no wonder the Brooklyn spirit 
was broken. The Indians went on to 
take the best-out-of-nine Series five games 
to two, with Coveleskie wrapping it up 
by taking his third game. But that fifth 
game with its collection of Series’ “firsts” 
was really something. 


Our May Forecast 

Annually the baseball experts make 
their predictions on the baseball pen- 
nant races in March or April, but come 
October the “picks” are forgotten, partic- 
ularly if they don’t turn out too good. 
Well, yours truly is going to get away 
from established custom and remind you 
of the way this so-called expert crystal- 
balled the races in last May's issue of 
Tue Sicn. When this appears in print, 


the pennant scramble should be pretty 
well straightened out and the winners 
should be just about emerging from the 
pack. So, at the risk of being second 
guessed by all and sundry, here is the 
way our 1950 pennant selections ap- 
peared in THE SIGN. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE NATIONAL LEAGUE 


1. Boston 1. Philadelphia 
2. Detroit 2. Brooklyn 

3. New York 3. Boston 

4. Philadelphia 4. St. Louis 

5. Cleveland 5. New York 
6. Chicago 6. Pittsburgh 
7. Washington 7. Chicago 

8. St. Louis 8. Cincinnati 


As we go to press, the American 
League is a tense fight between Detroit, 
New York, Cleveland, and Boston. The 
Philadelphia Athletics turned out to be 
hopeless and the Indians were surpris- 
ingly strong. In the National, the Phils 
were in front and trying to shake off 
the Dodgers. How will it be when you 
read this? 


Mickey Kelley 

Remember Mickey Kelley, one of the 
fine little fighters of the prize ring in 
the 1920’s? I ran across Mickey recently 
at the Columbia Farm Hotel at Hurley- 
ville, N. Y. in the Catskills, and it was 
most interesting to reminisce and recall 
some all but forgotten names of the 
squared circle. Kelley, who is now a 
supervisor for Emerson Radio and Tele- 
vision in New York, was a top contender 
for the bantamweight title for many 
years but never quite succeeded in gain- 
ing the crown. His scraps with Frankie 
Jerome, Abe Goldstein, Johnny Buff, 
and Harry London are still remembered 
by those who saw them. Buff and Gold- 
stein both held the title, and Mickey's 
scrap with the latter was a championship 
bout with Goldstein successfully defend- 
ing. 

His ring days over, Mickey Kelley 
joined up with the late Bill Brown at 
his famous health and _ conditioning 
resort at Garrison, N. Y. It was there 
he met Ben Knapp who was also a 
masseur and trainer at Brown’s. Knapp 
is now the proprietor of the Columbia 
Farm Hotel, and, their friendship con- 
tinuing, Kelley comes to the Columbia 
as a weekend trainer. 

Mickey is not one of the oldtimers 
who is always harking back to the “good 
old days” and decrying the present state 
of the ring. He thinks there is much to 
be said for present-day boxers but he 
feels that they make a great mistake in 
paying so little attention to roadwork. 

Asked about some of the most inter- 
esting fights he has seen since retiring, 
Mickey said he would have to go along 
with the first Joe Louis-Billy Conn bat- 
tle of 1941 as one of the most exciting 
and interesting that he had ever seen. 
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Neither Juan’s love nor Father Salazar’s wisdom could 


release Carmela from her promise. There had to be a sign 


by EVELYN VOSS WISE / yy 


<“ \POR! Bapor!” the parrot called, 

and old Father Salazar awakened 
to another hot and windy Texas day. 
For a second he lay without moving, 
knowing that when he did so the nerves 
in his arms and legs would send out 
painful sensations of arthritis. For a 
second, as he had a thousand times in 
the past, he considered getting rid of 
the green and yellow parrot. She was as 
accurate as an alarm clock and far 
He raised his arms 
When he was up he would like 
her again. 


more persistent. 


slowly 


“Bapor!” the words were shrill. 

“The water is not boiling,” he called 
back, but only half-heartedly, for she 
would be’ satisfied now that she knew 
he was awake. She couid hear every 
sound in his room. 

For ten days the wind had blown 
across the newly plowed fields of the Rio 
Grande valley. At times the old priest 
thought that all of Texas was blowing 
into Arkansas, only to be blown back 
the next day, much of it into his small 
adobe rectory. And this year the wind 
had depressed him, adding to the 
troubles that were already his. So many 
people, he thought, and all of them 
wanting or needing something. So many 
new Mexicans to work in the fields or 
citrus groves! 

“Buenas dias,” the parrot called again. 
“Buenas dias, Padre.” 

He wanted to deny it sharply, but he 
knew that whatever words he used might 
come back to him, at unexpected times 
and with interesting additions. “Buenas 
dias,” he answered. He had learned to 
control his tongue before that parrot. 

She sidled up to him, turning her head 
to the side and staring at him with 
beadlike eyes, as if to determine his 
mood. When he failed to reach out and 
stroke her feathers, she flew to the back 
of a chair and sulked. 

“Pobrecita Lorita quiere comer,” ‘she 


said at last plaintively. “Poor little parrot 
wants to eat.” 

He paid no attention to her but 
finished dressing and went out of the 
door to the church, hurrying. . . . Hurry- 


ing to say Mass, hurrying back to have 
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breakfast, hurrying to be ready for the 
Mexicans who came to him with their 
problems! Always hurrying! He brushed 
his hand across his forehead. 

He gave her bread and coffee a little 
later and watched her slip out of her 
own little door and fly into a tree when 
they heard a knock at the front door. 
She would chatter to him, but almost 
always she was as silent as a mouse when 
guests were in the house. Most of them 
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never saw her, but she saw them and 
commented on them afterward. “Red- 
headed boy,” she said in Spanish when 
she approved of man, woman, or child. 
If she disapproved, she used her only 
two words of English. “Damn fool,” she 
said plainly and contemptuously and 
heartily. Long ago the pricst had ceased 
trying to correct her. 

He thought he was seeing an appati- 
tion when he walked into the room that 
served as office, waiting room, and liv- 
ing quarters. A girl of about seventeen 
or eighteen, the most beautiful girl he 
had ever seen, sat in the chair beside 
his desk. Her eyes were large and gentle, 
her hair smooth and dark, and her skin 
was like polished ivory. She was very 
slim, and taller than the average Latin 
American. But it was not entirely her 
beauty that stopped him in the doorway. 
Her clothing looked as if she had 
stepped from a picture, a picture out 
of the past. He glanced at his flat-topped 
desk, at the half-dozen straight chairs, 
at the electric heater, and the bare floor. 
He was not dreaming. The girl was real, 
but her dress was exactly that of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe. 

“Buenas dias,’ he murmured. 

Soft Spanish words came in a torrent. 

“Padre,” she smiled, “you are won- 
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dering about my clothes. Si, it is the 
dress of Our Lady. It is because of her.” 
She touched her slim fingers to the 
brown cloth and leaned forward. “It is 
a promise, Padre. I promised her that 
if she would help us, my mother and 
me, that I would dress as she did, and 
then I would go into a convent. I would 
serve her for the rest of my life.” 

He drew up his chair and sat beside 
her. 

“We were well off in Mexico until my 
father died,” she began. “I went to 
school, and we were all very happy. But 
when he died, his brothers took every- 
thing from us. Most of it was land, and 
they said it belonged to them. They 
brought papers and lawyers to prove it. 
We could do nothing.” 

“And then you feared starvation and 
came to the United States,” Father 
Salazar continued the story. He had 
heard it thousands of times, this tale of 
the “wetbacks,” so called because they 
crossed the river under the cover of 
night to seek employment in a richer 
land. It was always dangerous. Time 
and again they were caught and _ re- 
turned, sometimes they were shot by 
the border patrols, and sometimes in the 
density of the brush they were robbed 
and murdered by their own people. The 
priest would not ask her if they were 
here legally—he was almost certain that 
they were not—and it was really none 
of his business. His business was to do 
what he could for her now. 

But she forced it on him. “My name 
is Carmela, Padre.” Her hands opened 
and closed as if she were reliving the 
past. “We sold everything we had. Little 
by little our pesos went. But all the time 
we were moving north, toward the 
United States,” the last words were soft. 
“It was when we reached the border that 
I made the promise. If ‘she’ would help 
us across—such a little water between 
hope and despair, Padre—I would wear 
her dress while I worked for a year, 
until my mother was settled. And then 
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I would go into a convent and serve 
her for the rest of my life.” 

The priest looked at her intently be- 
fore he looked away. 

“You have no wish to be a nun, have 
you, Carmela?” He knew that she did 
not. It was one of those promises, made 
to oneself in moments of extreme emo- 
tion. A year would give her, and him 
too, time to think it over. 

“I promised, Padre.” Her lips were 
set. “I do not break my promises.” 

He would not argue. “I know a fam- 
ily,” he said. “If you will help them in 
the house and with their children, they 
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will be glad to keep you for a year. 
They are Americans, but they speak 
Spanish.” 

It was a family who lived on a fruit 
ranch in the country. They would be 
kind and sympathetic, and he could de- 
pend on them to keep her away from 
the towns where her costume was sure 
to attract attention. Moreover, she was 
much too lovely to go unobserved. He 
decided to take her there at once, in 
his car. He suggested that she wait for 
him at the front gate while he went out 
in back to get the car. 

Lorita was waiting for him on the 


Her dress was exactly that 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe 


limb of an ebony tree not far from the 
door. She had seen the girl, for she put 
her head to one side and gave a low 
wolf call. “Red-headed boy!” she said 
with emphasis. 

Several months passed before the 
priest saw Carmela again. The fields of 
cabbages and carrots had been cleared 
and the earth worked over in prepara- 
tion for the planting of cotton. This 
rotation of crops was his way of keep- 
ing track of time. “My goodness,” he 
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would say to himself, or to Lorita if he 
were in the rectory, “my goodness, they 
are taking cabbages to the packing 
plants. Truckloads and truckloads have 
passed this morning. It seems like yester- 
day they were planted.” At the same 
time, the corn pushed itself out of the 
pulverized earth to wave in the Texas 
wind. And these days he was constantly 
amazed at the new productivity, the 
business, and the rush of men in what 
not very long ago had been a dry and 
arid valley. That was why he had almost 
forgotten the girl in the costume of Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, thinking that she 
was safe with the Longworths in the 
country. 


H* had heard from them several 
times. All Latin Americans loved 
babies, and Carmela, they said, was no 
exception. They described her as “a 
find.” They could find no fault with her 
unless it was that absurd outfit she wore. 
They had bought her other clothing, 
dresses that would be most becoming to 
anyone so beautiful, but did the priest 
think she would wear them? She would 
not 

She was walking slowly toward the 
rectory with her eyes on the ground 
when he saw her. He hastened to greet 
her, feeling a pang for his own lost 
youth. There was something so very 
fresh and young about her. His hand 
went to the shoulder that ached with 
rheumatism. 

“Carmela, I am glad to see you.” 

“Muchas gracias, Padre,” 

She was in trouble. He knew the signs. 

“IT have seen Mr. Longworth several 
times, Carmela. They are very pleased 
with you. You are happy there?” 

“Si, Padre,” Her big eyes met his and 
dropped 

“Sit down, Carmela. Tell me about 
yourself.” 

She seated herself and crossed her 
hands in her lap. “Padre, the little one, 
the one they call David, fell from a tree 
and broke his arm. No, it was not my 
fault, I was not even there. But I heard 
him scream and we took him to the 
hospital. The doctor put the arm in a 
cast and kept him there for three days 
thinking there might be other injuries.” 

“He is all right now?” 

She nodded. “Padre, there is a young 
man there. Juan. He was in the Amer- 
ican army, working in a hospital. Now 
he is in the hospital laboratory here.” 

“Yes, I know Juan. A fine young man. 
A very superior young man. He would 
be nice for you to know, Carmela.” 

“No, Padre.” The words. sounded 
panicky. “Oh no, Padre. You see, I do 
know him. He comes to see me. You 
must forbid it, Padre.” Her hands 
twisted together. “‘He won’t obey me.” 

Father Salazar remembered that prom- 
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He patted her and they went into the kitchen 


ise she had made to herself. “But Car- 
mela, you can be friends.” 

“Not with Juan, Padre.” 

He sighed. Nothing ever stood still. 
You thought problems were: settled only 
to have them burst out in other di- 
rections. 

“Do you love Juan, Carmela?” 

Again she raised her eyes. “Very much. 
I must not see him again.” 

“But Carmela, don’t you understand 
that you made that promise from fear, 
and fear alone. That Our Lady does 
not wish to cause you—and Juan too— 
suffering and unhappines. That you 
would not be serving her if only half 
your heart were in it.” 

Her voice softened to almost a whis- 
per. “I shall never forget those three 
days and nights, Padre. We could see 
the river from a little wooden hut, but 
we dared not cross it. There were only 
a few hundred feet between us and the 
other side, between starvation and hope. 
Our patrols were on this side, and the 
Americans on the other, all carrying 
guns. At night we heard their gunfire. 
People who were trying to escape as we 
were. All we asked was the right to work, 
to live decently. That right was meas- 
ured by a few hundred feet of dry earth. 
It is called ‘the border,’ and rightly so, 
is it not?” 

He nodded. How many times he had 
heard these words! How many times was 
he reminded that in spite of his own 
lifelong work, and that of many others 
of all faiths, there was so little true 
brotherhood of man. 

“Our money was gone. Our guide had 


demanded all that was left. There was 
nothing left for us except ... except...” 
She looked down at her hands. “That 
is what I told her, Padre. If she would 
help us I would devote myself to her. 
I cannot break my promise.” 

“But many people pray they may get 
safely across, Carmela.” 

“We had no trouble. It was a very 
dark night and one called Pedro led 
us through the brush to a rowboat. We 
crossed and landed and he told us in 
which direction to walk. We were hardly 
scratched by the cactus and mesquite. 
We never lost our sense of direction.” 
She drew a deep breath. “So simple a 
thing must be an answer to a prayer, 
Padre. I should expect retribution, ter- 
rible punishment . .. maybe my mother’s 
death . . . if I broke my word.” 


T was the priest’s turn to look at his 

hands. He had believed he knew ev- 
ery problem in the world, but there were 
always new angles, new entanglements 
to old situations. And so this morning, 
as he had before, he would put his 
hopes in that greatest of all healers, 
Time. And he would pray. 

“You promised to work for a year, 
Carmela. The year is not over yet.” 

“T have thought of that. I have one 


’ hope. If she could give me one sign. I 


would recognize it, Padre.” 

He smiled at her. In her conversation 
was the hope of youth and the wisdom 
of age. One moment she spoke with the 
simplicity of a child, the next, with the 
experience of age. 

“Perhaps she will give you a sign, Car- 
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mela,” he said, making an effort to re- 
flect her hope. “In the meantime, be 
happy if you can. Do not make Juan 
suffer.” 

She left him and he continued to sit 
at his desk. It was as if the Lady of 
Guadalupe had brought these two to- 
gether, for a finer young man than Juan 
did not exist among the Latin Amer- 
icans. Like Carmela, he was tall and 
slender, a young man with an exuber- 
ant zest for living. Father Salazar liked 
to watch him move about on those occa- 
sions when he saw him on sick calls at 
the hospital. He liked to watch the 
young man walk with the lithe grace 
of an animal, see the proud tilt of his 
dark head, note the gentle way he had 
with his hands. Doctors and nurses 
trusted him and depended on him. He 
had been given a very unusual oppor- 
tunity in the laboratory, and he was 
making the most of it. 


ORITA had come to the doorway, but 
the priest did not stir. For once he 
would pamper himself with the luxury 
of daydreams. He was old enough, he 
thought, and foolish enough to dream, 
to dream that this romance would have 
a happy ending. But how? He could 
think of nothing. “Carmela and Juan,” 
he murmured. “They were made for 
each other. There should be some way.” 
Lorita eyed him petulantly. If he were 
going to talk, she wanted him to talk 
to her. She showed her jealousy by mak- 
ing the sound of a cat. “Meow. Meow. 
Aqui viene el gato . . . here comes the 
cat. 

He roused himself. “We have never 
had a cat and one is not coming now,” 
he said severely. “What do you want?” 

She had succeeded in getting his atten- 
tion and she was happy. She half flew, 
half waddled to his desk and climbed 
onto his shoulder. “Pobrecita Lorita 
quiere café,” she said, as if she felt very 
sorry for herself. “Poor little Lorita 
wants coffee.” 

“Very well, I'll get you your coffee.” 
He patted her and they went into the 
kitchen. 

He saw Juan on Monday when he 
made a hospital call. He was waiting 
in the hall and the young man came 
out of the laboratory door. One could 
tell nothing from his face, for like all 
these people he hid his real feelings 
behind a mask of indifference. His hair 
was brushed neatly back from his fore- 
head, and his hands swung easily at his 
sides as if all his body had great elas- 
ticity and every muscle was in perfect 
co-ordination. 

Because the Mexicans burst into song 
at all times and in all places, the priest 
was familiar with the modern tunes. He 
recognized this one and thought that 
in it he sensed a deeper than casual 
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meaning. “My darling, my darling,” 
Juan sang softly. 

Father Salazar raised his hand. 

Juan came close. 

“I’m in love, Padre. The most beauti- 
ful girl in the world.” 

“I am very glad for you, Juan. Bring 
her to see me. I would like to see you 
together.” He dared not say more, not 
knowing what Carmela had told Juan 
about her call. 

A shadow came over the young face 
and vanished behind impassive features. 
Someone called him, but for half a sec- 
ond he hesitated. 

“Yes, Padre. Sometime I will bring 
her to see you.” 

Even so, there was fear in his voice. 
The priest watched him walk away. The 
problem was growing. Like a snowball 
it had drawn in Juan as it moved along. 
He, the priest, must do something. He 
must think of a way to bring these chil- 
dren happiness. He would talk to her 
again but he doubted . . . He brushed 
a tired hand across his forehead. 

A month passed and then two. Car- 
mela was thinner, and there were deep 
shadows under her eyes when she came 
to him again. It was a lovely, still night, 
when the stars were bright in the sky 
and the moon cast long shadows over the 
rectory garden. All up and down the 
valley the scent of orange blossoms filled 
the air. 

“Padre,” she began, “You are alone?” 


“All alone, Carmela,” he answered, 








Happy Ending 


» Some years ago, I was talking 
with Joe Hergesheimer, the well- 
known author, when a friend of 
mine approached and asked to be 
introduced. 

“I want to ask you a question,” 
he said to Joe, after the introduc- 
tion. “How many words are there 
in a novel?” 

This almost fazed Joe. “Well,” 
he said, “that depends on the 
length of the novel. A short one 
could be 60,000 words .. .” 


“Do 60,000 words make a 
novel?” 
“Well—yes.” 


“What do you know! My book 
is finished!” 
—Frank Case, in Tales 
of a Wayward Inn 











“and very glad to see you. Come in and 
tell me how you are.” 

She took the same chair as she had 
at first, folded her hands in her lap and 
sighed. “It’s Juan, Padre. He begs me 
to break my promise. And Padre, I love 
him so terribly.” 

“Yes, Carmela.” He must choose the 
right words now. Words that would con- 
vince her that her promise was made 
out of desperation rather than desire, 
but his throat was dry and no words 
came either to his mind or lips. 

“The year is nearly gone, Padre. I 
must do something.” 

He had believed that when he had 
time he would be able to think of some- 
thing, but he was always busy and what 
was not immediately before him was 
pushed aside. He should have written 
a note to himself and placed it in the 
“urgent” pack, but he had not even 
done that. Age played tricks with one’s 
memory. Time flew too fast. But this 
was not the moment to be philosophical. 

She was controlling her tears but her 
lips quivered. She was looking to him 
for help, and he knew of no help be- 
yond what he had already given her. 
It was the look of a dying person, be- 
seeching, and bewildered when no hu- 
man aid was given. 

The silence was penetrating. 

Suddenly it was broken. A voice came 
from the back. “Carmela and Juan,” it 
said, “they were made for each other.” 

The girl started forward. Her face 
was white. 

“You said we were alone, Padre?” Her 
hands were clasped together and she sat 
forward as if she might faint. 

“We are, Carmela. It’s only. . .” 

She interrupted before he had said 
the last word. 

“It’s the sign, Padre. It must be the 
sign.” 

Perspiration broke out on the priest’s 
forehead. He must tell her. 

“Oh, Padre.” She rose and grasped 


- his hands. “Perhaps you didn’t hear it, 


but I did. I heard it very distinctly. 
‘Carmela and Juan,’ it said, ‘were made 
for each other.’ It was her way of telling 


me. 


HE priest prayed Lorita would say 

no more. He led the girl to the door 
and as hastily as possible to the gate 
before the house. “Yes, Carmela,” he 
agreed. “Go quickly and tell Juan. And 
my blessing on you both.” 

He watched her speed down the street 
and for a moment his conscience 
troubled him. 

Lorita strutted through the doorway. 
“Red-headed boy,” she cackled. “Hot 
spit.” 

The old priest looked at her musingly. 
After all, who could deny that it might 
have been the sign? 
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® October is Rosary month. Catholics 
the world attend special Rosary 
devotions and say the Rosary oftener 
and with renewed fervor. 
»se who live near the smiling young 
lady on this page need no particular 
month to renew their devotion to the 
Xosary, because she keeps them Rosary 
onscious every day. 

Rose McCann of Cleveland, Ohio, 
works in an office where the eighteen 
men and women all say the Rosary to 
Our Lady of Fatima every day. Rose 
checks up each morning to make sure. 
When anyone complains of a headache, 

»9f her co-workers observed, Rose 
the Rosary instead of an aspirin. 
Asked if her employer objects, Rose smil- 
ingly answered: “Oh, he’s one of us.” 

Rose keeps Rosary booklets in her 
desk and buttonholes everyone in sight 
and sells them on the idea. She has 
taught numerous non-Catholics how to 


recite the Rosary. Asked how she spreads 
the devotion, she replies, “I simply tell 
peo] about it.” 

SI ttributes her love of the Rosary 
to her parents who said it together with 
the four children every night. She gives 
special mention to her invalid sister who 


for thirteen years has been saying it day 
after day for others. Rose says one of 
her daily Rosaries in Mt. Carmel Church 


before returning home from work. 

‘Oo Lady’s Rose,” as her friends 
af ynately call her, has a formula that 
am ight all very well take to heart: 

You can’t miss with the Rosary. When 


ou pray to the Blessed Virgin you're 
oC to be heard.” 


Rose McCann is a very 
charming apostle of Our Lady 
f Fatima and the Rosary 
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James R. Cahill takes a reading on the Pathometer 


October, 1950 


e Though we all have the obligation to seek 
truth and justice, here is a Catholic gentleman 
who has sought it in extraordinary ways. He is 
James R. Cahill, new editor of The Paterson 
(N. J.) Evening News. 

While covering a trial some twenty years ago, 
Mr. Cahill decided that a group of handwriting 
experts were definitely wrong. To prove it, he 
became a handwriting expert himself, learning 
the technique at a research laboratory of the 
New York Police Department. Down through 
the years he has specialized in “poison pen” 
cases, and many a person owes his reputation, 
and in a few cases his life, to Mr. Cahill’s efforts. 

He later studied under Rev. Walter J. Sum- 
mers, S. J., at Fordham University, where he 
mastered the Pathometer (lie detector) which 
provides him with another means of helping 
the innocent. 

Mr. Cahill, a parishioner of St. Agnes Church 
in Paterson, is one of the founders of the Notre 
Dame Club and a Catholic Action speaker. 
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ll Brides are Beautiful 











IX in the morning. I’m still in half 
a fog. Didn’t sleep too well last night. 
Fresh golden sunlight streaming in 
through the great church windows. 
Peaceful candles on the altar, and the 


white flowers, and the silver crucifix 
gleaming in the sun. And Carmen kneel- 
ing in the sanctuary, all in white. 

All brides are beautiful. At least that’s 
what we say when a girl marries a trom- 


bone player, or a certified public ac- 
countant, or a store keeper. It is said at 
every wedding. And this certainly looks 
like a wedding. Carmen in a floating 
white bridal gown, with a veil and 
flowers. And white silk ribbons marking 


off the front pews, which are reserved 
for relatives. And the high, sweet so- 
prano at the offertory, singing Schu- 
bert’s “Ave Marta.” And the incense... . 
Only Carmen is kneeling all alone. 
There is no groom. I guess that’s why 


the women are crying. Carmen is so 
tiny—she’s hardly five feet even with her 
high heels on—and she’s kneeling all 
alone. But, if all the brides of ordinary 
men are beautiful, how beautiful is the 
bride of Christ? 


It’s funny. She entered Carmel six 
months ago, and when you don’t see a 
girl for a long time like that she grows 
more and more beautiful in your mind, 
until finally you think: “She can’t be 
that pretty! It must be my imagination.” 
And then you see her, suddenly, the way 
I saw Carmen at six o’clock this morn- 
ing, when the bells were ringing. and 
the organ was playing and she came 
down the center aisle in her bridal gown, 
blushing beneath her veil, with her head 


bent and her eyes fastened on the soft 
white carpet. It staggers you, like a hard 
hook to the stomach, because it’s not 
your imagination at all. She was even 
more beautiful than I remembered. 
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Of course, she was bound to be more 
beautiful than the ordinary bride, be- 
cause her sacrifice is greater. Beauty isn’t 
in the straight nose and the arched 
brow—no, sir—it starts somewhere in 
your soul. The bishop has just said to 
Carmen: “What do you ask?” And she 
is answering, in a faint small voice: “The 
mercy of God, the poverty of the Order, 
and the company of the Sisters.” Now 
they are leading her from the chapel, 
down somewhere into the depths of the 
convent, where she will take off the 
bridal gown, forever, and her hair will 
be shorn, forever, and she will put on 
the habit, the veil, and the brown san- 
dals of Carmel. ; 

The people are watching Carmen go, 
fascinated. The women keep looking at 
her hair. Sacrifice in the young is always 
terrific. When we get older we are dis- 
illusioned; we know exactly what we're 
worth; we know that if we gave our lives 
to God, we wouldn’t be giving Him 
much. But this girl at nineteen is giving 
God not only all she is and has, but 
all her dreams. She doesn’t know what 
she is worth, but whatever it is, she is 
giving it to Him—her body, her heart 
and soul, all her love, her talent, her 
time; she will give Him her life day by 
day, week by week, year by year, until 
her hair is white and she is old. No one 
can give more than that. It is all right 
for the women to cry. 

Carmen will not feel the pain when 
they cut off her hair. She will not even 
notice when they roll that gown into a 
bundle and throw it in the corner. She'll 
only see the new brown robe, and the 
sandals, and the veil. She’ll be in love 
with those. She’ll be drunk with sac- 
rifice. She’ll come back in a kind of ec- 
stasy. This is for her a high romance. 


HE choir is singing something in 
Latin. High and sweet and small. 
The altar is beautiful, with sunlight and 


flowers and all the orderly candles, as, 


orderly as a convent, and the whole 
place smelling like benediction. 
Carmen is out a long time, but every- 
body is thinking of her. Nothing ever 
seemed so empty as that sanctuary with 
the bishop in it, and the priests over 
on the side with their breviaries open, 
moving their lips and not making any 
sound, and the empty kneeler, covered 


with white satin, where Carmen ought 
to be. Sunlight gleaming on the taber- 
nacle door, and it looks as if God is 
waiting too, like everybody else, waiting 
for Carmen. 

In the pews we gradually slip off the 
kneelers, one by one, and ease back into 
the benches. All except Carmen’s father. 
He stays kneeling, with his head buried 
in his hands. Carmen’s mother is a 
strong woman, and proud, and she talks 
a blue streak, but I like the old man. 
Carmen’s mother is whispering to one 
of the aunts and fanning herself furi- 
ously with a fan, and Carmen’s father 
is talking to God. I bet God likes the 
old man too. 


HIS is a tough time for parents. Even 

Carmen’s mother, with her fanning 
and chatter, is trying to cover the pain. 
The trouble with giving a child to God 
is that He really takes her; He plays for 
keeps. Martyrdom might be easy—one 
bold, heroic stroke, one great stab of 
pain, and it’s done. Dying for Christ is 
a gift, a reward; it’s living for Him that 
hurts. The trouble with sacrifice is that 
it takes time. 

Every morning her mother wakes up, 
and Carmen doesn’t come to kiss her, 
and she remembers that the girl is gone. 
Her room is empty. It’s clean. It would 
be a pleasure to see it all mussed up. 

The family sits down to breakfast, and 
her chair is empty. And her father thinks 
of all the years, when she was a baby 
laughing in her high chair, kicking and 
wiggling and being fed with a spoon... 
when she was three years old, with a 
blue bow in her hair . . . when she was 
eating fast, afraid that she’d be late for 
school . . . when she was a young lady 
and beginning to be careful of her 
dresses and her hair .. . her hair... 
and now her place at the table is empty, 
like the empty kneeler with the white 
satin on it, and Carmen is somewhere 
in the convent, putting on her sandals. 

Even Carmen’s mother. It’s funny how 
you can talk loud, and bustle around, 
and smile at people with your teeth the 
way they do on a receiving line, and 
still love somebody. Coming down in the 
car yesterday Carmen’s mother got tired, 
and when she was too tired to bustle 
anymore she said, leaning back into the 
corner of the car: “I was polishing the 
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Robed in white, with candlelight on her face, Carmen 


is a lovely bride. For if the brides of ordinary men are beautiful, 


how beautiful is the bride of Christ? 


by BERT HATHAWAY 





front room floor. And all I could think 
was: “This is where she learned to walk. 
. .. And this is where she bumped her 
head.’ Every time the clock strikes 
twelve I remember her flying in to lunch, 
and all the noise at the dinner table, 
and her colored raincoat on the kitchen 
chair. I keep opening the closet and 
looking at her clothes. Her first party 
dress. It was so sweet! And her first 
dance. And the first young man who 
called on her. And every time I go to 
bed I remember all the nights I helped 
her with her prayers, and tucked her in, 
and kissed her just before she fell 
asleep . . . That’s the thing that I hate 
most—that grille. She is my baby and I 
can’t touch her anymore.” 

Did you ever see it? It’s the thing that 
separates you from the “speak room.” 
That’s what they call it—the speak room. 
It always reminds me vaguely of pro- 
hibition. Well, the nuns are in the speak 
room and you are in there too, only you 
are separated by this grille. It is cast iron 
mesh work, with spikes on it. The spikes 
are about four inches long and they 
point toward you. The spikes are about 
four inches apart. 

Physically that grille means nothing. 
What is a separation of four inches? But 
when I go into a speak room my hair 
stands on end and prickles run up and 
down my back, because the spikes are a 
symbol. I have a feeling that between 
the cloistered soul and me there is not 
four inches, but a great valley—a chasm, 
a gulf—when I speak across that four 
inches into the spikes and the black cur- 
tain, I feel that I’m on the edge of the 
Grand Canyon, calling across the gorge. 
. . . And maybe that’s the way you're 
supposed to feel. You're not supposed 
to feel that Carmen is just another girl. 


NLY God makes up for the gorge 
too. They let me read some of her 
letters. God gives her a kind of genius 
for putting all her feelings into words. 
In her letters home her affection for her 
family bursts out just like a flame. Last 
year, when she was dancing around the 
living room, I’m sure her family did not 
love her as much as they do now, when 
she is just a voice behind the grille, a sig- 
nature on the page, a bride up on the 
altar, a face behind a veil. 
Everybody stirs, and even the old man 
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looks up. She’s coming in. Carmen in 
brown, flushed pink, with a lighted 
candle. The candle lighting up her face. 
No veil across her face, at least not yet. 
She looked up once, a quick glance down 
the long white carpet, to get her bear- 
ings. No worry in the eyes. No fear, no 
anxiety—only a kind of breathless joy. 
Exciting, like her letters. 


LOWLY down the long white carpet, 

with a nun on either side. Candle- 
light on her face. O Lord, You do have 
wonderful taste! Beauty is in the soul, 
all right. Beauty is in the soul. 

The scent of cedar as they go by. A 
fresh, clean, cutting smell, fitting with 
the altar and the flowers. The choir sing- 
ing faster, stronger, more exultantly, a 
new cadence, a new song. Suddenly the 
sanctuary is filled, with Carmen in 
the center, kneeling at the altar. The 
bishop’s hand in benediction, over Car- 
men’s head, and the old voice singing 
prayers. The blessing of the scapular, 
the mantle, the cincture. And Carmen 
putting them on. 

Now she’s lying flat before the Virgin’s 
altar, stretched out like a cross. Every- 
body stands up in the pews, trying hard 
to see. This is the offering, the oblation, 
the sacrifice. Carmen’s life upon the 
altar. Carmen like a little lamb, stretched 
out on a block. Carmen offered up to 
God. 

Take her, Lord. 

All the sacrifice is not up there, Lord. 
It’s down here in the benches too. The 
old man is offering all his love and lone- 
liness and pain. The old man, and the 
woman with the fan, and all of us. Take 
her, Lord. With all our heart, we offer 
her to You. 

The choir sings in ecstasy, a song to 
the Holy Ghost, a jubilant song, a song 
of triumph. Carmen lies still and does 
not move. Carmen praying. Carmen in 
the close embrace of God. 

Please, Lord. Please take care of her. 
She is so young. Just nineteen. She can 
not foresee how little things can grow 
in a convent until one harsh word can 
ruin her whole day, a week, a year. She 
can not foresee the thousand small 
humiliations, the sudden spells of loneli- 
ness, the dejection, the weariness, the 
tears. No one day in the convent is dif- 
ficult—You know that, Lord. It is the 





succession of days, the months—at nine- 
teen she cannot know the meaning of 
monotony. Time is the enemy of nobil- 
ity! Time is the thing that wears you 
down. Please, Lord, keep her safe from 
time. 

Give her, sometimes, peace of soul, 
like a white snowfall. Let her feel, some- 
times, the sweetness of being pure. The 
great calm of sanctifying grace. The joy 
of living close to You. The glory of 
serving God. The sheer exultation of 
waking in the morning to realize that 
all is well, that she is giving You all 
she has and cannot give any more. 

The bishop is saying a prayer. “.. . 
paupertatem .. . castitatem .. . et obe- 
dientiam.” Poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence. 

And Carmen lies as still as any lamb, 
with the candles flickering on the altar 
and the choir singing to the Holy Ghost. 


OVERTY. She was always rich, Lord, 

her hands are soft. Take it easy on 
her. Lack of food, lack of sleep, lack of 
clothing, lack of comfort . . . I hope it’s 
true, what she said in her letters, that 
in the service of God happiness grows 
in inverse proportion to comfort. She 
said that You so made the women whom 
You choose that they must be doing 
something hard or they will not be 
happy. She said the harder the life of 
a nun becomes, the happier she is. I hope 
it’s true, Lord. Please give her the grace 
to rejoice in hardship. 

Chastity. I guess it’s not the burden 
that the movies make it out to be. Cer- 
tainly Carmen is not entering with a 
broken heart. She’s not in love with any 
man. She is in love with You. Men— 
we're stupid, mean, cruel, conceited, 
selfish, small, our faults stand out on us 
like white spots on a leper—she was wise. 
She showed me the lines of the veiling 
ceremony, where the Sisters sing: “I have 
found Him for Whom I sought, for 
Whom I longed. I have found Him 
Whom I loved. Who, when He touches 
me, I remain pure. Who, when He em- 

(Continued on Page 79) 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Objection Overruled 
Personal religion has no direct bearing on musical talent. 
Hence I question your right, as editor of a column de- 
voted to morality, to mention the religion of a musical 
entertainer.—D. D. C., SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


Your reference is to the July issue of “The Sign Post.”” What 
is pertinent, we quote in full: “We have no reason to think 
that the Negro entertainer, Lionel Hampton, is a Catholic. 
If a Mason, he is not a practicing Catholic. Masonry and 
Catholicity are incompatible.” 

We must overrule your objection as irrelevant. It was al- 
leged by M. C. of Chicago that Hampton is both a Catholic 
and a Mason—an obvious incompatibility. But nothing fol- 
lows, even by implication, as to the incompatibility of Hamp- 
ton’s musical entertainment with either Masonry or Cath- 
olicity. 

We agree with you that a person has a right to make a 
living as an entertainer. Although we do not share your 
enthusiasm for jazz music, we gladly accept your. assurance 
that the Hampton selections in your record collection are in 
no wise incompatible with Catholicity. One can be a thor- 


oughgoing Mason, even a good Catholic, despite an addiction 
to jazz. 


Barden Service For Catholics 
Why does Congressman Barden not object to free trans- 


portation to Korea, for the graduates of Catholic schools? 
S. G., ANSONIA, CONN. 


The Editor of “The Sign Post” admits being stumped by the 
un-American inconsistencies of the gentleman from North 
Carolina. Within the present year, it has been reliably re- 
ported in the press that in his home state government funds 
have been allocated to non-Catholic, denominational projects 
—and without protest from the very protestant Barden. Pos- 
sibly Barden is psychologically allergic to Catholicity. An 
allergy is an idiosyncrasy. 


Church Burial of Suicides 
How can it be that in an open-and-shut case of suicide a 
Catholic funeral and burial are permitted? I am con- 
fused.—L. R., BROOKLYN, N. Y. I don’t like to think that 
politics have any influence in so important a matter but 
am inclined to think so.—P. F., BELLEVILLE, N.' J. 


According to the Church’s Code of Canon Law, all persons 
baptized as Catholics must be given ecclesiastical burial, un- 
less deprived of it expressly by law (Canon 1239; 3). Under 
Canon 1240, the Code enumerates six classes of persons for 
whom Christian burial is proscribed, unless prior to death 
they have indicated an attitude of repentance. Among them 
are cases of deliberate suicide and those who die as a con- 
sequence of a duel. If, in any such case, there be doubt as to 
what is permissible, and if time permit, the matter is to be 
referred to the diocesan authorities for decision. Consistently, 
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when Christian burial has to be denied, so too a Funeral 
Mass is forbidden as well as any other public funeral service. 

However, this penal sanction is so dire, both in its appli- 
cation to the deceased and in its effect upon stricken relatives, 
that it is not to be carried out if there exists any reasonable 
doubt as to the culpability of the deceased or as to the scan- 
dalous notoriety of his misconduct. The Second Council of 
Baltimore recommends: “In doubt . . . let judgment lean to 
leniency and mercy.” 

In this matter, Church Law is a psychological buttress pro- 
tective of divine law; the penal sanctions that can be incurred 
emphasize the gravity of God’s own Fifth Commandment. A 
person can be guilty of suicide, either negatively by neglect- 
ing the ordinary means of sustaining life or positively by re- 
course to some lethal agent. Euthanasia, incidentally, when 
voluntarily submitted to is a combination of suicide and 
murder. Self-murder or suicide is the direct taking of one’s 
own life on one’s own authority, despite the mandate of the 
Creator: “Thou shalt not kill.” The duty of preserving one’s 
life can be the weightier because of additional obligations— 
for example, to a dependent family. 

It can be presumed reasonably that, aside from such cases 
as hara-kiri, most of the unfortunates who commit suicide 
are so harassed by fear and worry as to be mentally unbal- 
anced and therefore irresponsible. Usually, there is corrobora- 
tive evidence to that effect. The deliberation requisite for 
intentional suicide is not necessarily synonymous with moral 
responsibility. Hence, it should be comparatively easy to un- 
derstand both the severity of the Church’s penal sanction and 
also the charity wherewith that sanction is leavened in appli- 
cation to the tragic suicide. A balanced understanding of the 
law—not only according to its letter but according to its 
spirit as well—suffices to dispel confusion. 

Since, generally speaking, circumstances justify the conces- 
sion to the suicide of the benefit of doubt, there is no reason 
to suspect the influence of politics. If the suicide chance to be 
a prominent person, locally or nationally, both the tragedy 
itself and the leniency of the Church are publicized propor- 
tionately. To be objective and fair, one should appraise the 
consistency of the Church’s charity reliably—from diocesan 
statistics, not according to journalistic fanfare. 


Gifts to the Unmarried 


Is it permissible to give gifts to a couple who are about 
to be married outside the Church?—p. L., ELKHART, IND. 


By “marriage outside the Church,” we generally understand 
an invalid marriage. The best gift to the couple would be to 
persuade them to be married properly, if a valid marriage be 
possible; if impossible, to dissuade them from a venture that 
is bound to be fraught with lifelong unhappiness for them- 
selves and their children. 

To present a gift to newlyweds, on the occasion of their 
marriage or of a housewarming is, at least implicitly, a token 
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of approval and congratulation. Congratulation is defined as 
the expression of sympathetic joy on a happy occasion. Ob- 
viously, a marriage unblessed by God is no occasion for con- 
gratulation. 

It can hardly be contended that an attitude of aloofness 
will only beget a mulish attitude on the part of the young 
couple. In all probability, they will—unless dissuaded be- 
times—carry out their plans, whether in sulky stubbornness 
or encouraged by inadvisable gifts and congratulations. 


Palmistry 
When a person has his palm read and everything pre- 


dicted comes to pass, to what can it be attributed?—n. F., 
FOREST HILLS, N. Y. 


To accidental coincidence between prediction and events, or 
to unsuspected information coupled with clever surmise on 
the part of the palmist, or to diabolical agency. Palmistry is 
the interpretation of character or the foretelling of fortunes 
according to the lines and configurations of the palms of the 
hand. It is a form of superstition, in the case of those who 
take it seriously, whereby an effect is attributed to an inade- 
quate cause and—at least in some cases and by implication— 
an accomplishment of which God alone is capable is at- 
tributed to a human creature. To have one’s palm read, in 
a spirit of sheer fun—for instance, at a county fair or the 
like—might be harmless. On the other hand, a sharp predic- 
tion might become so much “fuel on the fire” in the case of 
a credulous person and lead, albeit gradually, to dire results. 
Palmistry is only one of very many forms of superstition. 
Even though there be no diabolical influence as an ulterior 
factor, any recourse to a superstitious practice tends to lessen 
dependence upon God's Providence and can be a more or 
less serious sin against the basic virtues of faith and hope. 


Third Orders 


Please publish some information about Third Orders.— 
A. S., NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


In general, a Third Order is a group of laymen or/and 
women, affiliated with an original religious order of priests 
and brothers. Diocesan clergy may join a Third Order, the 
members of which are -usually referred to as tertiaries. In 
some cases the holy founder of the original religious order 
founded also the tertiary affiliate. Such a group is specified as 
a Third Order, because in most, if not all, cases there is an 
intermediary or “Second Order,” consisting of nuns or sisters 
living in community and under religious vows. For the most 
part, Third Orders are groups of seculars affiliated with re- 
ligious communities and are classified more technically as 
Third Orders Secular. The few Third Orders which are 
organized as religious communities are known as Third Or- 
ders Regular. 

The Church’s Code of Canon Law describes officially the 
member of a Third Order: Secular tertiaries are those per- 
sons who strive to attain Christian perfection in the world 
under the guidance and according to the spirit of some Or- 
der, in a manner compatible with the secular life, and accord- 
ing to the rules approved for them by the Apostolic See 
(Canon 702). Persons who have taken temporary or perpetual 
vows in a religious community cannot at the same time be- 
long to a secular Third Order. Nor may a person belong to 
more than one Third Order at a time, although for a suf- 
ficient reason he may transfer from one Third Order to 
another. 

Most of the Third Orders date back to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. As indicated above, their objective is to diffuse the 
religious spirit of the cloister throughout the world and to 
share among members some of the spiritual opportunities of 
the “professional” religious. For candidates who seek admis- 
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sion, there is a period of probation corresponding to a novi- 


_tiate in a religious community; members promise fidelity to 


a religious Rule of Life; they are entitled, at specified times, 
to wear the religious garb or habit of the original order and 
to be buried in the habit; they share many spiritual privileges 
and other benefits of the parent community. 

Franciscan tertiaries are the most numerous—their world- 
wide total about 3,500,000, with well over 100,000 in the 
U.S.A. Other Third Orders Secular are those affiliated with 
the Dominicans, Carmelites, Augustinians, Servites, and 
Trinitarians. Equivalent to the tertiaries just listed are the 
Benedictine Oblates. For more detailed information, we sug- 
gest that you contact the nearest monastery or convent of the 
community in which you are particularly interested. 


Real Presence 


The idea of the actual presence of Christ in what you call 
the Eucharist is simply wonderful—if true. How do you 
Catholics explain your belief?—c. H., SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


We recommend that you obtain a Catholic edition of the 
Bible and read carefully the sixth chapter of the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John. You will find recorded therein a thor- 
ough revelation of the intentions of Christ, apropos of pro- 
viding us with His own’sacred Body and Blood as nourish- 
ment for the soul. It is obvious that He wanted to be and 
was understood literally. Couple with the reading of that 
promissory chapter the several accounts of the fulfillment of 
the promise—statements whereby Christ identified His Eu- 
charistic Body with the real Body and Blood about to be 
offered in sacrifice. We Catholics simply believe that Christ 
was able to effect the marvel of the Eucharist—a miraculous 
ability which He had exemplified time and again—and that 
He meant what He said when He declared: “This IS My 
Body—This IS My Blood.” The Catholic faith in the Eu- 
charistic Real Presence is a simple matter and quite easy for 
one who has unqualified faith in the divinity of Jesus Christ. 


Angelic Sinfulness 


Does the Church teach that some angels had to spend 
some time in Purgatory? Is it possible that spirits be im- 
perfect enough not to go to heaven, yet not bad enough 
to go to hell? If not, is it because of their nature as spirits 
or because there is no “second chance” in eternity?— 
F. M., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


The Church does not teach that any angels were consigned 
to Purgatory as a place of temporary expiation. From the 
instant of their creation, the angels were so perfect on the 
score of understanding and responsible freedom that they 
could not commit mere venial sin: their fidelity or infidelity 
to God was necessarily of grave moment. Aside from the 
unique capability of the angels for instantaneous, everlast- 
ing, and unqualified loyalty or disloyalty to God, the com- 
mencement of eternity—for any creature—marks the end of 
his period of probation or opportunity. 

Despite their natural perfections and their superiority to 
humankind, the angels were not created as residents of 
heaven but as probationers. Being mere creatures, being in- 
telligent and free, they had to merit heaven as practically 
as do we. But their period of probation was brief—they had 
but a single opportunity to declare for God or against Him; 
their reward or punishment was swift and irrevocable be- 
cause of the dispatch wherewith they could and did decide. 

For us it is somewhat difficult to understand how the angels 
could be so capable of eternal merit or demerit within an 
instant. However, we ourselves make allowances—in the other 
direction—for creatures that are irrational and for humans 
who are immature on the score of age or dullness. In training 
a dog or a horse, we are patient because the animal cannot 
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co-operate rationally. We make more allowances for the 
shortcomings of a child than ot an adult because of the im- 
mature thoughtlessness typical of the child. We consider a 
sinful Catholic more blameworthy than a non-Catholic, just 
because the Catholic knows better and spurns more oppor- 
tunities for unearthly help. Briefly, we apportion merit or 
demerit in ratio to understanding and intelligent freedom. 
As sheer spirits, the angels are unhampered by flesh and 
blood, are intellectual 100 per cent, and do not have to grope 
through a process of reasoning. Hence they could and did 
decide so expeditely; hence, too, they did not deserve the 
consideration of another period of probation. 

We must bear in mind, also, that the intellectual perfec- 
tion of the angels did not render them automatically perfect 
in morality. Even angels, as mere creatures, were capable of 
moral defect: any and every created will—whether human or 
angelic—is morally defectible. The Almighty alone is incapa- 
ble of such defection, for His perfect will is the sole, ulti- 
mate norm of what is right and wrong. Consequently, it was 
quite feasible for the angels to sin, but in so doing they were 
as guilty as only angels could be! “These sinful angels, for- 
ever after known as devils, had committed supernatural sui- 
cide. They were, from then on, supernaturally dead, as help- 
less to climb to the heights of the supernatural as a dead man 
is to scramble out of his grave. They had thrown away that 
participation of divine life which is sanctifying grace and 
were, henceforth, incapable of producing any work worthy 


of heaven” (A Companion To The Summa, by Walter Far- 
rell, O.P., Vol. 1). 


Celibacy of the Clergy 


Why does the Church insist upon celibacy for the clergy? 
E. M., EL PASO, TEXAS. 


By way of reply, One cannot improve upon the reason as 
stated by the Apostle Paul: “He that is without a wife is 
solicitous for the things that belong to the Lord, how he may 
please God. But he that is with a wife is solicitous for the 
things of the world, how he may please his wife, and he is 
divided” (1 Cor.: 7: 32, 33). 


Doctors of the Church 


What is the difference between a canonized saint and a 
Doctor of the Church?—s. M., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


By a solemn decree of canonization the Church declares with 
infallible reliability that a departed soul has attained heaven, 
and while on earth had been virtuous to a heroic extent, and 
can be looked to as a safe model for imitation. In this official 
and infallible recognition the dominant emphasis is that of 
holiness—a person is inscribed in the “catalogue of the 
Saints. ~ 

Understandably, there is another category of eminent souls 
venerated by the Church for scholarship as well as sanctity. 
Notice that we do not say “for sanctity rather than scholar- 
ship,” for while, on the one hand, not every saint is a Doctor 
of the Church, on the other hand, every Doctor of the Church 
is also an officially recognized saint. 

The scholars of the Church are classified as follows: mere 
Ecclesiastical Writers, Fathers of the Church, and Doctors. 
The so-called, mere Ecclesiastical Writers were renowned, at 
least during a considerable part of their careers, for learn- 
ing. However, because of a want of due sanctity, or of sound 
scholarship, or both, they were not thoroughly reliable. Ex- 
amples are Tertullian and Origen. 

The Fathers of the Church are those scholars of the early 
Church who measured up ideally to the requirements of 
eminent and sound teaching, personal holiness, antiquity— 
embracing the first eight or at most the first twelve centuries 
—and finally, the approbation of the Church. Among them 
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the Apostolic Fathers are those who were contemporaries or 
at least immediate successors of the Apostles. 

The Doctors of the Church are not restricted to the first 
twelve centuries. St. Alphonsus Liguori, founder of the Re- 
demptorists, the latest churchman to be so titled, was declared 
a Doctor in 1871. The unique characteristic of this group of 
saints is their preeminent scholarship. We might liken their 
approbation by the Church to a “canonization” as scholarly 
saints. All in all, there are officially twenty-nine Doctors of 
the Church, from St. Athanasius of the third century to St. 
Alphonsus of the nineteenth. As the best representatives of 
the Teaching Church, aside from the Vicars of Christ and 
the episcopal successors to the Apostles, they have come from 
the Church of the East as well as the West and from a dozen 
different countries. Some were priests; others, bishops; some 
were cardinals; others, Popes; both dioceses and religious 
orders have contributed their quota. Each Doctor has been 
a specialist and spokesman in some department of ecclesias- 
tical learning—eternally renowned for unique scholarship 
leavened by heroic sanctity. As time marches on, the Catholic 
Church will continue to canonize saintly scholars and schol- 
arly saints—the fruitage of unadulterated Christianity. 


Sunday Work 
In reading the revised edition of the “Baltimore Cate- 
chism, No. 3,” I am confused as to what comes under 
the heading of servile work on Sunday. A hoe has a 
handle, but so have golf clubs and a tennis racket. I like 


to putter in a garden and prefer the hoe to the golf club. 
—W. MC N., BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


Activities could be listed by the hundreds for classification as 
servile work or as diversion. If you have filed your “Sign 
Post,” reread “To Knit or Not,” issue of November, 1949. 
“Oftentimes, a balanced judgment as to what constitutes un- 
becoming work must be made on a relative basis. One man’s 
‘bread and butter’ may be another man’s ‘dessert.’ For 
example, photography may be a livelihood business or a 
Sunday hobby. To putter in a garden, for exercise or diver- 
sion, would not be servile work.” 

You have quoted correctly from the Baltimore Catechism, 
but the text calls for interpretation in its application to con- 
crete cases. Though farming, as such, would be servile work, 
your gardening would not be. Tinkering with a clock or a 
motor would not add up to mechanical labor. Even the farm- 
er has chores as indispensable on Sunday as on any other 
day; so too, the garage mechanic, et al. 


Catholic Divorcees 


If in conflict with the Catholic religion, why does the 
Church tolerate divorce? Among my circle of Catholic 
friends, I know of quite a few divorcees.—A. 0., STAMFORD, 
CONN. 


From your letter, your understanding or misunderstanding 
of the Church’s toleration is not clear. The Church does not, 
never did, never will permit divorce with a view to remar- 
riage. “Undeniably, there are pitiable cases of hopeless in- 
compatibility, and in those instances, the Church permits 
separation, and does the utmost to provide for the security 
of victimized children” (The “Sign Post,” July, 1950). In 
order that separation be legitimate, the approval of diocesan 
authorities is requisite. Church law stipulates authorization 
for even temporary separation. If the separation be perma- 
nent, a civil divorce might be advisable because of legal in- 
volvements apropos of property, custody of children, etc. 
However, no legal gesture of civil authority can erase the 
indelible bond of Christian marriage. If the divorcees of 
your acquaintance have attempted civil remarriage, it has 
been done without the Church’s approval or toleration. 
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College Football's Sideshows. 


F YOU think vaudeville is dead, then 

you'd better hie yourself to a major 
college football game some Saturday 
afternoon this fall and see what you’ve 
been missing. You'll soon find out that 
vaudeville is not only very much alive 
and kicking, but even more robust “and 
rollicking than it was in Mom and Dad’s 
heyday. 

College football today has a twofold 
mission: to make money and to entertain 
the fans. This calls not only for a good 
team but for an equally talented group 
of entertainers for pregame and_be- 
tween-the-halves high jinks. 

Today, when not occupied by the 
gridders, football fields across the nation 
are converted into huge stages, filled 
with marching bands, acrobatic cheer- 
leaders, mascots, svelte majorettes, and 
many other attractions that help form 
extravaganzas well worthy of a Billy 
Rose or Sam Goldwyn trademark. 

The between-the-halves program some- 
times lasts only fifteen minutes, but 
often you see more action and deceptive 
maneuvers in that brief interlude than 
you do watching the actual game un- 
wind for the whole sixty-minute period. 

Be that as it may, each section of the 
United States has its own characteristic 
style of entertainment. In the East, 
you're offered songs and cheers that 
date back to the early days of the grid 
game. 

Down South, pulchritude is the theme, 
featuring feminine cheerleaders and 
majorettes with twirling batons and 
snappy uniforms to match. 

Move over to the Southwest, and 
you'll be right in the groove if you sing 
and sway to the red-hot rhythm of the 
swing bands. 

Up in the Midwest, musical teamwork 
prevails as you watch marching bands 
play stirring songs and execute flawless 
formations that defy description. 

And, out on the Pacific Coast, audi- 
ence-participation is the football fashion, 
with the rooters in the stands putting 
on an amazing exhibition of card stunts. 

Actually, cheering and intermission 
entertainment go way back to ancient 
days. Pre-Olympic Greek athletic festi- 
vals included performances by jugglers, 
clowns, and acrobats. The fact is, Yale’s 
“Brekekekex” has portions that may be 
traced to the Greek playwright Aris- 
tophanes and his work, The Frogs. 

Organized cheerleading, however, 
came into prominence in 1898, when 
Johnny Campbell of University of Min- 
nesota showed what vocal miracles could 
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The coach and his team 


may get the quaint notion that 
the game is the thing. But 
a lot of people have other ideas 


by DICK J. STEDLER 


be wrought under the direction of a 
strong voice and waving arms. 

But it wasn’t until forty-four years 
later that another Minnesota _yeller, 
Newt Loken by name, added a new 
twist to cheerleading by his amazing 
acrobatic antics. Loken, who captained 
Minnesota’s gymnastic team in 1942 
and is presently a physical education 
instructor at University of Michigan, 
executed a handstand on the crossbar 
of the goal posts, then hung a set of 
flying rings on that same crossbar and 
rendered stunts that made the fans 
realize that the crossbar had another 
purpose besides serving as a target for 
extra-point and _ field-goal booters. 

Miss Rosa Hart of Lake Charles, La., 
holds the distinction of being the first 
of her sex to lead leather-lunged fans 
in the stands. Dressed in four layers of 
clothing, as was the fair-sex fashion in 
those days, she took her post in front of 
the Tulane University rooting section 
and proved to be a welcome attraction. 
That was in 1919. 

‘Today there’s hardly a college in the 
country that hasn’t a bevy of attractive 
cuties directing the shouts of the specta- 
tors. Their attire is colorful, their ac- 
tions are appealing, and their presence 
an inspiring addition to the spirit of the 
occasion. 

In the early days, the prime function 
of a band at a football fracas was to 
sustain the enthusiasm of the crowd 


and to be out in front of the victory 
parade. But, in 1920, the Illinois U. 
band augmented their repertoire by 
forming a “Block I,” then combined 
singing and playing and marching, and 
later continued to set the pace by execut- 
ing automatic letter and figure forma- 
tions on prearranged musical signals. 

Today when the Illinois band pre- 
pares for a show—and it’s a similar situa- 
tion with most of the major college 
bands—the spadework usually amounts 
to a thousand man-hours of planning. 

Excluding long trips and uniform 
costs, it takes at least $10,000 to support 
the Illini band each season. Uniforms 
alone, these days, cost $10,000 and often 
higher. To take the band on a trip, 
say to New York, the expense runs up 
to at least $20,000. 

Credit for introducing the card stunts 
goes to the University of California 
rooters. Their innovation in 1908 in- 
spired other West Coast colleges to 
follow suit with card tricks’ (no pun 
intended) and today U.C.L.A., Stanford, 
and Southern California, among others, 
extend their ingenuity to outdo each 
other in putting on intricate and breath- 
taking patterns. 

Of course, the flawless manipulation 
of these card stunts isn’t something that 
just happens accidentally. At U.C.L.A., 
for example, the stunts are planned 
weeks before the season starts. All draw- 
ings are made on graph paper. Then 
the rally committee prepares instruction 
sheets and orders the supply of 13 x 13 
colored cards. Meanwhile, the cheer- 
leaders and bands are indoctrinated on 
timing and co-ordination. 


CTUALLY there is no rehearsal, 
though it takes about two hundred 
man-hours of preparation. Arriving for 
the game, members of the school’s stu- 
dent body find the cards tacked to their 
seats, and as soon as the half ends, the 
cheerleaders instruct the rooters in the 
actual manipulation of the cards. Then 
the program begins. 

That’s the rah-rah-rah story of your 
football extravaganzas that occur on 
hundreds of college gridirons across the 
nation every Saturday afternoon through- 
out the Fall. So, even if you may not like 
football for football’s sake, the pregame 
performance and between-the-halves in- 
terlude are often worth the price of 
admission. 

If you're still in doubt, then go see 
for yourself. You won't be disappointed. 
Vaudeville is far from being dead! 
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Keeping the “Candid Camera” 
Candid ... On Television 

Allen Funt, perpetrator of the Candid 
Camera show on CBS-TV, isn’t the man 
to weep on his audiences’ shoulders. But, 
if he wanted to, he could tell them a 
heartbreaking tale of the frustrations, 
difficulties, and grueling leg work that 
go into finding and processing the real- 
life locations in which he conceals his 
camera and microphone. 

First, Funt’s full-time location scout 


submits some likely spots for him to 
choose from. Then the scout has to 
obtain permission for the use of the 
chosen place for the photographing and 
recording of Funt’s interview with some 
innocent and unsuspecting by-stander, 
visitor, or customer. 

Phen a technician checks the acoustics 
to guard against unwelcome echoes and 


against interference in the permanent 
electric wiring the Candid Camera may 
have to tap for its sound equipment. But 
the most crucial consideration is to find 
an adequate blind for the movie camera 
and its two-men crew, and for the micro- 


phone which will pick up the voices of 
unsuspecting interviewees. 
The next big problem is to install 


lighting that’s bright enough for movie- 
making without arousing the suspicions 
of the innocent victim of all this mas- 
querading. This is accomplished by using 
small clusters of standard 150-watt bulbs 
in the location’s permanent lighting fix- 
tures and introducing a_ booster-con- 


verter into the lighting circuit. This 


device raises the brightness of the ordi- 
nary 150-watt bulb to 750 watts. Occa- 
sionallly, when one of Funt’s. human 
camera targets gets suspicious and asks 
why the place is so brilliantly illumi- 
nated, Funt dismisses the question with 
the casual explanation that he’s trying 
out a new air-sterilization device. He 
makes it sound so technical that the 
questioner is willing to drop the whole 
matter right there. t 

The camera blind is_ usually so 
cramped that First Cameraman Arthur 
Florman, working at the back end of 
the camera, can’t get around to the 
front end to manipulate his lenses and 
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settings. The second cameraman posts 
himself at the head of the instrument 
and takes whispered instructions from 
Florman. It is also his job to observe 
and relay to Florman the visual signals 
Funt uses to indicate “this is a take,” 
“cut,” “ready on camera,” “give me a 
wide-angle shot,” etc. 

Funt shoots about 4,000 feet of 16- 
millimeter film a week, or five times as 
much as he uses on the program. The 
sound is recorded separately by a tape 
recorder. This gives him and his staff 
more freedom and speed in editing and 
producing the broadcast print. 

By the time Funt has finished his loca- 
tion work he has well earned a long 
vacation, but he compromises for a half- 
day’s rest. Then he’s ready to move to 
the next location his scouts have been 
preparing the two preceding weeks. 


Another Television “Here’s How”’ 

The new and improved CBS “Mag- 
neg-tic” system of television recording, 
employing magnetic tape for sound and 
35mm negative film for the picture, has 
been introduced by CBS Television to 
make West Coast programs available to 


Father Peyton and Ruth Hussey 
discussing “The Family Theater” 





eastern viewers by recording on film and 
tape. First placed in service in June, the 
new system is used to bring programs 
originating in Hollywood to the CBS 
Television Network, which now serves 
the northeastern portion of the United 
States and which this fall will be ex- 
tended down the eastern seaboard as far 
as Florida. 

The consistency and quality of both 
picture and sound of West Coast shows 
as seen in the East have been noticeably 
improved since introduction of the new 
method. Use of the negative film mini- 
mizes washed-out faces and practically 
eliminates the plaguing edge-flare of 
older film reproducing systems. And 
since magnetic tape is the best known 
method of recording high-quality sound, 
the ‘sound track is free of extraneous 
noise and distortion. 

The new recording process, worked 
out by the CBS General Engineering Staff, 
differs from the old system in several 
major respects. Previously, the television 
recording process required the making 
of two motion picture films, either on 
16mm or 35mm, one for the picture 
negative and one for the sound track 
negative. A composite print was made 
from the two in perfect synchronization. 

The new method uses a 35mm _ nega- 
tive film and records the sound on-mag- 
netic tape. The negative is reversed 
electronically to a normal or “positive” 
picture in transmission when it passes 
through the television film camera. The 
film and tape are kept on two separate 
reels and reproduced on separate ma- 
chines, a film projector and a magnetic 
playback. Exact synchronization of the 
machines as they are started and stopped 
is obtained by a complex servo-system. 


Television Notes 


Fred Allen and Eddie Cantor start 
their television careers on the NBC net- 
work early this fall in a one-hour pro- 
gram scheduled for Sunday nights at 
8:00 p.m., E.s.T. Allen and Cantor will 
appear on a rotational basis with two 
other top headline stars. Thus, each will 
be seen every fourth week. 


The Columbia Broadcasting System 
will broadcast television coverage of the 
top home football games of Army, Navy, 
and Columbia University beginning 
Saturday, September 30, and continuing 
for eight Saturday afternoons through 
November 18. Red Barber, Sports Direc- 
tor for the Columbia Network, will be 
the reporter for the games. 


An Afternote on “The Family 
Theater” 

Many months ago this department 
gave a thorough look and a _ whole- 
hearted nod in the direction of The 
Family Theater on the Mutual Broad- 
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casting System network. This is the series 
which grew out of the idea of Father 
Patrick Peyton that top Hollywood 
stars would be glad to promote the 
theme that “the family that prays to- 
gether, stays together.” His untiring zeal 
in getting this fine series on the air and 
keeping it there has now become legend. 
The product of that zeal is still very 
much of a reality, and if you and your 
family are not devotees of the program 
give it a hearing. (At this writing, it can 
be heard on MBS on Wednesday evening 
at 9:30 E.s.T.) . 

Apart from the general merit of the 
series, the special reason for calling it to 
your attention once again is to point 
out the fine job being done by producer 
Jaime del Valle in selecting and pre- 
paring for radio the great variety of 
stories which are used through the broad- 
casting year to highlight the importance 
of family life. At first original scripts 
were used, but for more than a year now 
the gamut of story material has been 
widened to include dramatizations of 
famous short stories, novels, and legends, 
as well as the biographical histories of 
such outstanding personages as Phineas 
T. Barnum and Sarah Bernhardt. Seek- 
ing always to select material which 
points up the importance of good family 
relationships, The Family Theater has 
told stories from the pens of Bret Harte, 
Edgar Allan Poe, Anatole France, Oscar 
Wilde, De Maupassant, Longfellow, and 
Tolstoy. The Irish folk tale, “King 
O’Toole and St. Kevin” was given a 
hearing as was the German legend, 
“Germelhausen,” on which the musical 
comedy success Brigadoon was based. 

The Family Theater is a program 
which you, your spouse, and your chil- 
dren can enjoy together. And, along with 
the uplift to the heart, there might well 
be some stimulus in the direction of bet- 
ter and more selective reading when the 
dramatized works of the masters come 
into your living room. 


For the Music-Lovers ... 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra will be presented by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System for its 
twenty-first consecutive season of Sunday 
afternoon concerts from Carnegie Hall, 
New York. The season will consist of 
twenty-eight weeks, and the first broad- 
cast will be on Sunday, October 15 (3:00 
to 4:30 P.M., E.s.T.). Dimitri Mitropoulos 
will serve as conductor and musical 
director of the orchestra. Bruno Walter, 
George Szell, Victor de Sabata, and 
Leonard Bernstein will be guest con- 
ductors. Franco Autori remains as as- 
sociate conductor. James Fassett, chief 
of the CBS Music Division, will continue 
as commentator and host of the weekly 
“Green Room at Carnegie Hall” inter- 
mission feature. 
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VERY man images the divine 

fatherhood of God. Whether or 
not he marries and begets children, he 
is by nature a provider; his efforts, 
his thoughts, his love are bent to the 
task of fatherhood and are marked 
by the paternal characteristics of be- 
nignity, provision, loyalty, protection. 
A man, however, is not only a father, 
he is also a child and a creature of 
God; a child living under the pro- 
tecting shadow of his Father’s hand, 
and a creature living from moment 
to moment only on the sufferance of 
the-Creator who gave him being. There 
is real danger of ruin in a man’s con- 
centration on the fatherly character 
of his nature, a danger that is met 
only by the counterbalance of his 
perpetual childhood an@ created in- 
sufficiency. 

As a father, man plays the role 
of God and does the work of God in 
providing for others. Superiority comes 
easy to him. He readily sees his love 
in terms of the care he gives others, 
the gifts he brings, the dangers he 
averts. It may be extremely difficult 
for him to think of love in terms 
of dedication, of consecration, of sur- 
render of self to the goal of unity with 
another; for, while all these too con- 
stitute giving, it is a giving of self, 
not of gifts. The role of father, with its 
airof superiority, can result in an 
enchantment with the role of God 
which makes unpalatable any slightest 
reflection on one’s own independence 
and self-sufficiency. 

These are not the peculiar tempta- 
tions of husbands; the danger is much 
more universal than in the family 
circle. Just as every woman, by her 
very nature, is designed by God for 
motherhood, spiritual or physical or 
both, so also every man is made by 
the divine Architect for fatherhood, 
spiritual or physical or both. What- 
ever the state of a man, he will face 
the constant temptation to exaggerate 
his independence, to resent the help 
or superiority of others, to feed his 
soul on the gratitude of the ones to 
whom he ministers so royally. 

The basic role of creature is the 
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Dangerous 


Fatherhood 


by WALTER FARRELL, 0O.P. 


most difficult for a man busy about 
the business of fatherhood. Here he 
is not wrapped about with reverence 
and thoughtfulness as is the child; 
rather the stern voice of justice makes 
demands which a man must fulfill or 
destroy himself. He must know his 
own nothingness in the face of infin- 
ite perfection; his own weakness be- 
fore utter omnipotence. There is the 
awful wrath of God to be faced in 
the knowledge of divine justice; man’s 
place in the universe to be acknowl- 
edged and observed. 

Every man is a child of God in the 
fullest sense of childhood. His knowl- 
edge is as limited, faulty, and stumb- 
ling before the knowledge of God as 
an infant’s before a father’s knowl- 
edge. Man’s dependence for life, food, 
housing, clothes, truth, and love is 
more complete than the infant’s upon 
its father. Every man must be cared 
for, comforted, encouraged, repri- 
manded, forgiven, set right, and ulti- 
mately brought home from wandering 
paths. He is much more a trial to the 
patience, mercy, the benignity, the 
goodness, and long-suffering love of 
God than ever a child is to a parent. 
Of every man there is demanded, in 
greater justice, the honor and rever- 
ence which are a parent’s due; no 
parent ever earned so full a claim to 
love, gratitude, respect, quick obedi- 
ence, and unquestioning loyalty as 
God has earned of His earthly images 
in fatherhood. 

It is these child’s gifts to the parent 
that come most hardly to the human 
father in his apparently conflicting role 
of fatherhood. His children are more 
than a charge laid upon him. They 
are a constant unfolding of his own 
supreme role of childhood in the sight 
of God. The amusing, irritating, lov- 


_able, stubborn, inexplicable vagaries 


of the child which so consume his 
attention and twist his heart are 
God’s constant reminders to a man 
of what he is above all else. God 
allowed men to become fathers that 
they might learn from the children 
how more perfectly to be the infants 
of God. 
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ACROSS THE RIVER AND INTO 
THE TREES 
By Ernest Hemingway. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


308 pages. 
$3.00 
With his first novel in ae 
ten years, Mr. Heming- 
way again takes his 
place as America’s 
foremost writer of sex. 
Using the impression- 
ist’s technique—short 
sentences, half-told 
ideas, scraps of sophis- 
ticated dialogue—he 





E. Hemingway 
tells a story with a Venetian setting of a 


middle-aged American Colonel, who 
served in both wars, and his illicit love 
affair with a teen-age Italian girl. 

Italy and war provide Mr. Hemingway 
with convenient pegs for his satire on 
religion and social greed. Not that he 
goes into long tirades on either one. His 
way is rather to slur the Christian moral 
code and the foibles of war lords and 
profiteers through the actions and dia- 
logue of his two principal characters, 
Colonel Richard Cantwell and the young 
Contessa Renata. War has made a 
mental and physical wreck of the once 
handsome Cantwell, and given only a 
short time to live he falls passionately in 
love with Renata, every novelist’s typical 
Latin femme, romantically wicked and 
mouthing enough Catholicism to pro- 
vide local color. 

It is indeed unfortunate that Mr. 
Hemingway does not use his talent for 
great things. He has a peculiar gift for 
creating personality and mood which his 
publishers term “Hemingway magic.” 
However, it is not the magic that uplifts, 
but rather submerges the reader under a 
load of malice and uncontrolled passion. 
To Renata, illicit love is “not a dirty 
trade. It is the oldest and the best, al- 
though most people who practice it are 
unworthy.” And she plies it with the 
author’s blessing. 

Fundamental thinking along orthodox 
lines may be too much to ask of Mr. 


Hemingway, but the results might amaze ° 


even so jaded a taste as his. 
ELIZABETH M. NUGENT. 


OWEN GLEN 
By Ben Ames Williams. 629 pages. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $3.75 
This is the story of eight years in the 
life of Owen Glen, a boy of Welsh stock 
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ooks 


in an Ohio town. Of his love of study, 
his labor while still half-grown in the 
coal pits, his soldiering during the 
Spanish-American War. But it is, more 
important, a picture of the growth of the 
Knights of Labor and United Mine 
Workers, of the layoffs and strikes, black- 
listing and poverty, the struggle of the 
miners of America to change their un- 
bearable lot. 

Owen, himself, is compared to his 
namesake, the great Glendower, and he 
is as valiant in his fight for his oppressed 
comrades. 

It is also the story of this country three 
wartimes ago and more, of the days of 
Bryan, of Hanna, Populism, and the 
sinking of the Maine. Courage and self- 
sacrifice are its core. Dealing with pov- 
erty it is not sordid; with man’s inhu- 
manity to his fellows, it never loses sight 
of human dignity. 

As a historical work or treatise on our 
folkways, it is welcome. But it is doubly 
welcome in that in the age of the fic- 
tional hero swith the tortured ego and 
twisted mind, the morbid and self-pity- 
ing, the uncontrolled, it is a book of 
people who are brave and decent, and 
who through their endeavors rise, rather 
than sink into the morasses that engulf 
so many of our novelists’ hapless crea- 
tions. 


CLORINDA CLARKE. 


THE SPANISH GARDENER 
By A. J. Cronin. 263 pages. 
Little, Brown & Co. $3.00 

In proportion, The 
Spanish Gardener de- 
parts abruptly from 
A. J. Cronin’s earliest 
books. It is a small- 
scale, though nonethe- 
less powerful, piece, 
this intaglio of a man 
who is the frustrated 
victim of his own 
pride. 

Harrington Brande had regarded his 
appointment as American Consul to the 
nondescript Spanish village of San Jorge 
as a stinging slap to his prestige. 

But on arrival he found the sleepy 
coastal outpost not entirely lacking in 
advantage: there was the “superior’’ but- 
ler Garcia, who intuitvely supplied his 
physical comforts; the rambling old es- 
tate which was put at his disposal; the 


A. J. Cronin 
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pleasant, tangled garden, where his deli- 
cate son Nicholas might be expected to 
improve in health. 

So he engaged the open-hearted Cata- 
lan youth José Santero to restore order 
to the land, scarcely dreaming that the 
peasant gardener would deal the final 
crushing blow to his self-importance. 
For, gradually unfolding to Nicholas the 
delicious wonders of a natural, whole- 
some childhood, José stirred the little 
boy’s response as the Consul never had. 
The dawning realization that he might 
be superseded in his son’s affection 
played venomously on Brande’s egotism; 
on the pretext that there was something 
evil in the association of the youngster 
and his servant, he instigated a chain of 
tragedy that destroyed the threat of the 
gardener but in consequence separated 
Nicholas from him entirely. 

In the unhappy person of the Consul, 
Mr. Cronin has created a scoring exam- 
ple of the debilitating effects of supreme 
selfishness. Symbolically, the cold war 
between Brande, with his intellectual 
and material snobbery, and José of the 
pure and gentle spirit parallels the op- 
position of the modern world, seeking 
its panacea in quack psychiatry, to the 
ideal life as it was preached two thou- 
sand years ago. 

LOIS SLADE. 


THE COLLECTED STORIES 
OF WILLIAM FAULKNER 
Random House. 900 pages. 


There is a melancholy 
among the best of 
the writers of the 
South that differenti- 
ates them from the 
writers of other regions 
of America. Like Ire- 
land, a country that 
is too green for grow- 
ing, the South also has 


$4.75 





W. Faulkner 
an abiding affliction and writers have 
come to a greater maturity than else- 
where in America. 

William Faulkner is one of the best 


of those writers, but he needs to be 
commended with care. On occasion he 
shows a preoccupation with sexual mal- 
adjustments that would be more becom- 
ing to a wanton boy than to a mature 
and sensitive writer, and sometimes his 
writing becomes as turgid and as dull 
as he must have felt when he was doing 
it. 

In this book of selected short stories, 
all of which have been published be- 
fore, there is some of the very best of 
Faulkner. Barn Burning is as typical a 
Faulkner story as possible, yet a bucolic 
humor lightens the story. that follows 
it, Shingles for the Lord; and while the 
flames that burn the barn in the first 
story are far more terrible than the 
flames that destroy the Methodist chapel 
in the second story, in the writing Faulk- 
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You'll want to know that in 
Hiroshima today a shrine, Our 
Lady’s Memorial Shrine, ded- 
icated to world peace is being 
erected. Though not completed, 
alceady a crusade of prayer— 
Masses, Perpetual Adoration, 
the rosary every hour day and 
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for peace, for veterans, living 
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ner illumines a way of living that is as 
real as fire. 

There are some good stories about 
British fighting men of the First World 
War, in which the young Faulkner 
served in the Royal Air Force; and one 
of these stories, Turnabout, about the 
Royal Navy, deserves far greater recog- 
nition than it has yet obtained. The 
favorite of the anthologists, A Rose for 
Emily, is also included. But none of 
them are new. All of them have ap- 
peared before, so that the price, even 
for nearly a thousand pages of Faulkner, 
is rather too much. 

W. B. READY. 


CATSPAW 
By Mary Borden. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


313 pages. 
$3.00 

The veteran novelist g 

Mary Borden has at- 

tempted a tour de 

force which does not 

quite come off, al- 

though her polished 

style and long famil- 

iarity with writing 

technique sustains her 

through the work. M. Borden 

Catspaw is the story of the Communist 
drive to control a small country in east- 
ern Europe and is told through the eyes 
of a “planted” secretary, a Communist 
who is assigned to spy on a prominent 
member of the old nobility who is used 
as a front man by the Communists until 
their coup. The latter had become a 
legend during the war, organizing a free 
legion, fighting with the R.A.F., and re- 
turning home to his tragic country with 
his beautiful, wealthy, and devout young 
American bride. 

Miss Borden has been quite close to 
the highest figures on the international 
scene since Versailles. Each one of her 
characters rings true, for she knows her 
diplomats and politicians well. Indeed, 
she knows them so well that you are con- 
vinced that, with a few shifts here and 
there, the novel is really the fictionalized 
story of how Czechoslovakia fell. 

To tell the story through the eyes of 
a gradually disillusioned Communist was 
an innovation. Perhaps that fact re- 
strained her from showing too much 
understanding for the heroic character of 
Father Zatec (read “Archbishop Beran”?) 
and for the Catholic Faith of Isobel, the 
American girl. Or perhaps the world of 
literature, diplomacy, and the interna- 
tional set handicapped Miss Borden in 
her attempt to get into the character of 
Alex, the Red secretary. A good attempt, 
but somewhere lacking in conviction. 

JOHN O'CONNOR. 


TUDOR UNDERGROUND 
By Denis Meadows. 365 pages. 
Devin-Adair Co. , $3.50 
The hero of this tale of persecution in 
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DID YOU GET THAT 
NEW BOOKSHELF? 


Good. Here are a few more of the new books 
you will want to put in it—all are ready: 


NEUROSES AND SACRAMENTS 
by Alan Keenan, O.F.M. 
Father Keenan is not writing for psy- 
chiatrists, but, for ordinary people who 
have to do with neurotics and for the 
neurotics themselves. The Sacraments are 
these patients’ greatest need, he says, and 
with the Sacraments an attitude of mind 
which sees their neuroses as simply one 
form of suffering meant to help them to 
get to heaven. There is a glow of good 
sense and charity about the book that we 
think will specially recommend it to 
priests $2.50 


THE COMMON MAN 
by G. K. Chesterton 

None of these articles has been published 
in book form before, and very few of 
them have been published at all in this 
country. The subjects range from A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream to what 
would have happened if Don John of 
Austria had married Mary Queen of 
Scots, and even Chesterton can’t range 
much farther than that. 


$3.00 


THE GOSPEL IN SLOW MOTION 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
Sermons, mostly on the Sunday Gospels, 
on the same lines as those in The Mass 
and The Creed in Slow Motion. This will 
be the last “slow motion” book, alas, un- 
less another war should return Msgr. 
Knox to the same kind of audience again. 
(Even this prospect can’t make us really 

want another war.) 


$2.50 


MISSION TO THE POOREST 
by Jacques Loew, O.P. 

A new chapter in the great story of the 
priest-workmen of France, and with a 
really important development: a mission- 
ary parish. The author and three other 
priests—a Jesuit and two diocesan priests 
—run such a parish in the slums by 
the Marseilles docks. Two work to sup- 
port all four. Results are wonderfully 
encouraging. 

$3.00 
Have you seen the September TRUMPET 
with news and reviews of these and a dozen 
other new books? You can still get a copy 
by writing to Teresa MacGill. It comes free 
and postpaid. 
Order books from your bookstore or from us 
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((ATHOLICS most aware of 
4 the Communist menace 
are finding in this book the 
complete, inside story of how 


the Red Conspiracy works in 
the U. S. A 


LOUIS 


BUDENZ’S 
Men Without 
Faces 


“No contemporary writer on Com- 
munism has depicted the Com- 
munist activities, strategy and 
maneuvers more graphically, fair- 
ly and unflinchingly . . . Mr. 
Budenz has furnished us with a 
powerful weapon.” AUGUSTINE J. 
osniacH, O.S.B. (Professor oj 
Philosophy, St. Martins College. 
Olympia, Wash.) in BOOKS ON 
TRIAL. $3.50 


At all bookstores 
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“OUR LADY BOOKS" 
FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


DAYS OF PRAISE FOR MARY OUR 
MOTHER, by Catherine and Robb 
Beebe. A treasurable illustrated book 
for children, showing how they may 
join with the Church in honoring Our 
Lady on her many feast days. 80 pp., 
paper, $1.00 


THE DRAMA OF THE ROSARY, by 
Isidore O’Brien. A pocket-sized treasury 
of thoughts upon the meaning and 
beauty of the Rosary, for adults and 

164 pp., $1.50 


REFLECTIONS ON THE ROSARY FOR 
NURSING SISTERS (110 pp., $1.00) 
and REFLECTIONS ON THE ROSARY 
FOR TEACHING SISTERS (136 pp.. 
$1.00). Simple 


tions. 


OUR LADY AND THE AZTEC, by 
Josephine M. O’Neil. A colorful retell- 
ng for children of the beautiful story 
of Guadalupe. 72 pp., with full-page 
pictures, $1.00 
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Elizabethan England is Hugh Rampling, 
a young gentleman who -has difficulty 
shaping his conscience to fit both his 
career in the Queen’s secret service and 
his “Romish” faith. The Faith ultimately 
triumphs, and Hugh aligns himself with 
Jesuits Edmund Campion and Robert 
Persons in their underground apostolate. 
Thus the hunter becomes the hunted 
and we have matter for a novel of vast 
scope and significance. But the author 
shuns anything so ambitious, concen- 
trating rather on a modest book that 
rarely probes sub-surface. 

Those who like a novel to spread out 
more will bemoan the lack of deeper 
characterization and fuller description, 
a fault which renders the turning point, 
the hero’s complete conversion, a little 
unconvincing. The conversion occurs 
while Hugh is performing St. Ignatius’ 
“Spiritual Exercises.” a project under- 
taken as a forfeit for losing a swimming 
race, and pursued with apathy. But at 
the meditations on Christ's Passion Fa- 
ther Persons husbands all his prayerful 
eloquence and wins. The author disap- 
points, however, in failing to develop 
the cloquence. 

Later Hugh hears Mass, not in the 
Sarum rite he’s used to, but in the 
Roman. Since the writer troubles him- 
self to mention this the reader feels 
cheated of some illustration of the dif- 
ference. 

Tudor Underground is also somewhat 
short on real excitement, despite an 
eventful plot. It does, however, move 
steadily. Also Mr. Meadows’ eager sym- 
pathy with religion and the Catholic 
cause makes his book stand out agreeably 
in a flood of period novels that tend to 
go off key morally. 

LOUIS A. MOORE, JR. 





NEW STAR IN THE NEAR EAST 
279 pages. 
$3.50 


By Kenneth W. Bilby. 
Doubleday & Co. 
Here is a welcome de- 
parture from the run- 
of-the-mill, biased ac- | 
counts of the establish- 
ment of the new Jew- 
ish state in Palestine. 
Mr. Bilby, who spent § 
two years in the Mid- 9M 

dle East as correspond- (22° 

ent for the New York kK, W. Bilby 
Herald Tribune, has produced a model 
of journalistic objectivity. 

Under the queer conditions existing 
in Palestine when the fighting broke 
out, he was able to cover the war from 
both sides—with the Arabs one day, with 
the Jews the next. His account of mili- 
tary operations has unusual depth as a 
result. 

Perhaps the best tribute that could 
be paid to this book is to say that neither 
Arabs nor Jews will find full comfort 
in its pages, because the author merci- 
lessly exposes the frailties and shortcom- 
ings of both sides in the conflict over 
the Holy Land. 

By the same token the book is obli- 
gatory reading for everyone who wants 
to know the true story of the Arab- 
Jewish war and its consequences. Pal- 
estine, and indeed the whole of the 
Middle East, occupies a geographical 
position of such strategic value that the 
historic events which have occurred there 
may easily have consequences beyond 
their immediate importance. 

He warns that the Arabs have not 
reconciled themselves to the existence of 
Israel and may resume the fight at any 
moment. This is a conclusion with which 
anyone who has spoken to Arab leaders 











sided conversation: 


that brain surgery until eight.” 


best professional manner. 
“I have no troubles,” 





A Newly arrived in the small town, the young doctor found that 
his patients were few and far between. After a few days, he decided 
on a little scheme to impress his importance upon those who came 
seeking his services. As the next patient ventured into his office, 
the doctor picked up the phone and carried on the following one- 
“I'm sorry, but I have so many patients com- 
ing in today that I can’t possibly arrive at the hospital to perform 


He hung up the receiver and turned to his visitor. 
“Now, what is your trouble, my good man?” he inquired in his 


replied the bewildered visitor. “I just 
came in to hook up your telephone.” 


Wasting 
His Breath 


—Margaret Collins 
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highly for your 
master piece,” 
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Author of 
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Light 


This fascinating novel is based on the 
life and times of St. Thomas Aquinas 
in the colorful, turbulent 13th cen- 
tury in Italy. 

Its theme was suggested by His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII in a personal 
audience granted to the author in 
1948. 

Here are excitement, inspiration, the 
clash of arms, romance, the winning 
personality of a mild but mighty 
Saint in a novel that is “the best 
work of fiction I read since Werfel’s 
‘Song of Bernadette’. —Fr. Reginald 
M. Coffey, O.P. 
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will find it easy to agree. For a long 
time to come, until such vexing prob- 
lems as the plight of the Arab refugees 
and the question of Jerusalem’s interna- 
tionalization are solved through univer- 
sal good will, the Holy Land will be one 
of the world’s danger spots. 
LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER. 


RIVER AND EMPTY SEA 
By Louis Vaczek. 372 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50 
This first novel is a hard adventure story 
of physical and mental struggle. In 1670, 
Paul Denys is commissioned by Quebec’s 
French Colonial Intendant to find an 
uncharted way from the St. Lawrence to 
Hudson’s Bay. With a Jesuit missionary, 
a voyageur, and some Indians for com- 
panions, he barely survives a year in the 
wilderness but accomplishes the under- 
taking. Returning to Quebec, Denys 
finds that his grim experience has in- 
duced an inability to acknowledge au- 
thority or to assume obligations to 
anyone but himself. This causes him 
to turn to a life of primitive existence. 
Not a historical novel in the popular 
sense, this is the two-fold tale of an in- 
dividual’s conquest of nature and of 
himself. Overcoming the wilderness and 
adapting himself to his surroundings is 
Denys’s first struggle, readapting himself 
to the society of family, country, and 
church is the other. Fiction written 
around such basic conflicts requires good, 
full characterization as the indispensable 
ingredient; and herein the two main 
characters, Denys and Fr. Abanel, are 
fully developed. Other characters either 
fail or fade in development; this causes 
portions of the book to be dull. 
Although clearly written with an easy 
style, this is not “light” reading. Cer- 
tain episodes are outstanding; for ex- 
ample, when Denys is threatened with 
excommunication he visualizes what his 
and his family’s life will be like. In this 
reviewer's opinion that bit of writing 
should be anthologized. TOM HURLEY. 


TWO LOVELY BEASTS 

By Liam O'Flaherty. 274 pages. 

Devin Adair Co., Inc. $3.00 
With a few exceptions, including the 
title story, this book is not so much a 
collection of short stories as of sketches 
both deft and delicate. O'Flaherty is a 
master with a finely observant and sym- 
pathetic eye for people, animals, and 
places, while his mind is equally sensitive 
to the moods of the tempestuous Irish 
temperament and the poignantly beauti- 
ful Irish landscape. The “streeling ropes 
of white waterfalls on the mountainsides 
and the ghostly light on the high stone 
peaks when the sunlight strikes them 
through a wandering cloud” evoke fa- 
miliar pictures for anyone who has lived 
in this lovely island. 

The locale of nearly all the stories is 
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THE MORALITY OF 
MERCY KILLING 


By Rev. Joseph V. Sullivan, $.T.L. 

A clear and thorough exposition of 
the Catholic Church’s teaching on 
euthanasia or mercy killing. It is a 
scholarly and logical presentation of 
the case which makes no appeal to 
emotion or sentiment in defense of 
the Catholic doctrine. In the final 
pages the author explains the Catholic 
philosophy of pain, teaching a lesson 
that will be useful for all. $1.50 





MARRIED SAINTS 


By Selden P. Delany 

A study of saints of the heroic 
class. Three. chapters on the relation- 
ship between sanctity and marriage 
are followed by biographical sketches 
of some twenty married men and wo- 
men who have been canonized by the 
Church or proposed for canonization. 
The work will appeal to all Catholics 
for as Mr. Chesterton once said, “A 
saint is a man who is very much like 
the rest of us—only different.” $2.75 





THE THREE WAYS OF 
THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


By Pere Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 

The main principles of ascetical and 
mystical theology set in clear relief 
and considered from a more sublime 
point of view. The work is a study 
of exactly what constitutes the spirit- 
ual state of the beginner, the pro- 
ficient and the perfect. This is a truly 
vital process founded on the very 
nature of the spiritual life, that is, 
on the nature of the soul and the 
nature of grace. $2.00 





THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST 


By C. V. Heris, O.P. 

Translated by Denis Fahey, C.S.Sp. 

To be a Christian in the full sense 
of the word is to belong wholly to 
Christ, to make Christ the total 
principle of our life and actions. To 
bring about this realization is the aim 
of the present work. The author pre- 
sents a synthesis of the third part of 
the Summa Theologica, which treats 
of the Incarnate Word and His mis- 
sion of Redemption, and develops 
the relationship between Christ as 
Priest and Christ as King. $3.50 





THE CATHOLIC 
DOCTRINE OF GRACE 


By G. H. Joyce, $.J. 

An explanation of the Church’s 
teaching on grace written expressly 
for the laity and avoiding, as far as 
possible, technical terminology. The 
author treats the supernatural virtues, 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost, how 
sanctifying grace is acquired and how 
we can preserve it. Throughout the 
work the author follows the autherity 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. $2.50 
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TUDOR 
UNDERGROUND 
ae by 

a Denis 

| Meadows 






A stirring 
Mees novel about 
the Jesuit fathers Campion and 
Persons, and their heroic work 
to restore the Catholic faith to 
England in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. 


“A magnificent piece of writing, 
and we shall look forward to 
reading his next book with a 
great deal of pleasure.”—Cath- 
olic Monthly Review. 


‘A craftsmanlike piece of work; 
well plotted, well written, with 
believably natural characters. It 
is a book to be enjoyed to the 
last page.” —Best Sellers. 


At all bookstores ...... $3.50 
4 Catholic Book Club Selection 
The Devin=Adair Company 


23 East 26th Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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O’Flaherty’s native Aran, where the liv- 
ing is so spare and the earth so barren 
that only spirit keeps the people going. 
The grimness of the struggle for mere 
existence and the sacrifices entailed if 
one is to rise are the real theme of Two 
Lovely Beasts. 

Colum Derrane, through the ill-for- 
tune of a neighbor, acquires a bull calf 
of wine-dark hide and decides to rear 
it with another “lovely beast” of his own 
on the milk of his one cow. Though 
his usually dominating wife declares it 
against the law of God and the people, 
Colum lets his own six children go hun- 
gry as well as three neighboring families 
who usually share his milk, while for 
two years he raises two champions for 
the market. Possessed by his idea of ris- 
ing above his circumstances, he wins his 
wife and whimpering children to his 
side with a combination of ruthless se- 
verity and tender persuasion. Meantime, 
he is himself transformed from a rather 
timid man to one wh» has learned to 
ignore the jeers of his neighbors, “with 
his pale blue cyes staring fixedly ahead, 
cold and resolute and ruthless.” 

“Melancholy and enchanted” are the 
words O’Flaherty’s flute player uses to 
describe the Irish scene. They are equal- 
ly applicable to this author. 

NORAH MEADE CORCORAN. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
By Omer Englebert. 352 pages. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $4.00 


Another volume has been added to the 
already numerous volumes on the life 
of St. Francis of Assisi. This present 
work, however, is not a run-of-the-mill 
production, for the good reason that, be- 
sides being a well-documented treatise 
on Christ’s most imitative student, it is 
extremely well-written. 

Abbé Englebert has successfully pic- 
tured St. Francis as a man of peace sec- 
ond only to the God-man of Peace, Jesus 
Christ. The ideal of St. Francis was per- 
fect imitation of Christ. Living during 
a time when every major town was a 
fortress and every neighboring town a 
possible enemy, Francis strove valiantly 
for a peace based upon the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of his fel- 
low men. The author has judiciously se- 
lected stories from the Little Flowers, 
The Three Companions, and _ other 
sources to illustrate Francis’ search for 
that peace of soul which he desired all 
men to possess. 

Though Francis was ever good and 
holy and ever set a noble example, his 
struggle for peace and perfection was 
not an easy one. He met with opposition 
within his own soul, within the Order 
which he founded, and within the 
Church. Abbé Englebert has written an 
able and fairly conservative interpreta- 
tion of these conflicts, especially of the 
conflicts that arose within the Francis- 
can family. It must be remarked, how- 
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Tue Legion of Mary started out 
in a poor house on a Dublin side street in 
1921. This is the inspiring story of its de- 
velopment into a movement of world-wide 
renown. The seventeen pioneers who united 
in Mary to serve the poor and the sick were 
inspired by the words of Christ’s mother, 
“whatsoever He saith unto you, do ye.” It 
soon became clear to the little band of 
workers that because they had gone in the 
name of Mary, their Mother had helped 
them at every turn. 


The Legion has spread throughout Scotland, 
England, India, Africa, China, and the West 
Indies. An important chapter tells of its 
great accomplishments in America. Its 
workers have established hostels for both 
men and women, assisted in the adminis- 
tration of hospitals, and brought back into 
the arms of Mary thousands of discouraged 
souls who had closed their eyes and hearts 
to spiritual help. 


“As the Legion reaches into every corner of 
the world, to give strength and renewed 
vigor to men and women in distress, so will 
Miss Hallack’s book renew in the minds and 
hearts of her readers the true spirit of 


’ Christianity—the effort to climb to the 


greatest heights of union with God.” John 
D’Alton, Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of 
All Ireland. 


With the Imprimatur of the Church $3.00 
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by CECILY HALLACK 
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ever, that to~ date; though> there have 7- 


been many Franciscan saints within the 
three branches of the Order Friars 
Minor, there has been only one St. 
Francis. 

FREDERIC PETTY, O.F.M., CONV. 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 
Yale University Press. $2.25 each. 
The New Deal and World Affairs. 
By Allan Nevins. 332 pages. 
The United States in a Chaotic 

World. 


By Allan Nevins. 252 pages. 
War For the World. 
By Fletcher Pratt. 364 pages. 


These three additions to the Chronicle 
of America series should be hailed with 
more fanfare than they probably will 
receive. For, in an age that has witnessed 
an increased interest in the nation’s his- 
tory, these volumes serve a most useful 
purpose. 

War For the World, by Fletcher Pratt, 
gives a dispassionate if somewhat techni- 
cal account of the complex effort which 
ultimately brought the Axis Powers to 
their knees. Mr. Pratt, one of America’s 
leading military analysts, tells the story 
from the attack on Pearl Harbor in 1941 
to the unleashing of the first atomic 
bomb over Hiroshima four years later. 
Few will disagree with his conclusion 
that the Allied victory over the Germans 
and Japanese was mainly technological. 

The United States in a Chaotic World 








Forever Loyal 


> English Conservatives are tell- 
ing about the loyal Labor Party 
supporter who delighted Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps by writing him most 
eloquently that he was completely 
satisfied with all the food restric- 
tions and other austerities which 
the Chancellor has imposed on the 
British people. Sir Stafford im- 
mediately wrote back, inviting the 
man to make a speaking tour of 
the country. In the mail he re- 
ceived the following polite re- 
sponse: 

“I deeply regret that I cannot 
do as you suggest. I am too weak 
to travel.” 

—New York Times Magazine 











A new milestone in the literature of faith, 
by the author of tWe GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 


WHY I KNOW 
THERE IS A GOD 





? Inprimati,_—=< AZ 


To any bookseller, or 
DOUBLEDAY ‘& CO., INC. 
Dept.S10, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me. copies of Wuy I 
Know Tuere Is a Gop, at $2 each. I 
will pay —— the price plus postal 
eg oe If not completely satis with 
the k(s) I may return it (them) in 
5 days for full refund. 

1 SAVE! Check here to save postage 
by remitting just the price of the 
book(s) with this coupon. Same return 
privilege 











by Fulton Oursler 


The story of a man’s life remade . . . 


Rev. Martin J. Scott, $.J.: “Gi 
sincere inquirer new, consoli 


1 . , 
stimulating vitamin pill for the spirit and 
will certainly fill a need in this chaotic 


world.” 
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The Only Folding Chair of its type in America 





Indispensable for All Catholic institutions 
This Unique Chair has many and varied uses-- 
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FOR OTHER CHURCH 
ACTIVITIES — Dinners, 
Entertainments, etc. 


Kneeler folds automatically 
inte patt of it. 
used with Kneeler ; 


d ye 
folding “a as an ordinary 


is not in use. Sturdy, com- 
fortable and serviceable — 
10 Year Guarantee against 
breakage. Stacks compactly. 


IN THE SANCTUARY — 
Finished in Gold with Car- 
dinal Red Mohair upholstery. 
AS A PEW EXTENDER 


This model finished in 
bronze and attractive leath- 
erette upholstery. 


es. Available with 
seat and Kneeler, as well as 
leatherette upholstery. 


CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
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RAISE FUNDS | 


The easy COVETTES way—with SHULTON’S 3 
favorite perfumes, OLD SPICE, FRIENDSHIP’S 
GARDEN and DESERT FLOWER. Volunteer 
workers can raise substantial sums for their 
church at all affairs, card parties, bazaars, dances, 
ete. Excelient repeat item with constant source of 
$ income. NO TAX FORMS. Write for details now. 
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STUART-CHASE CO. North Bergen, N. J. 3 








WANTED sewetry 


We buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash _ 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, wate 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye gla: asses. old og 
silver, platinum, ete. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your merchandise returned. We are government 
licensed. Write for FREE information. 

ROSE SMELTING CO. 
29-CL East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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4 new 32-page pamphlet 


about our newest saint 


MARY GORETTI 


The eleven-year-old martyr 
whose canonization was the 
canonization of Our Lady’s 
admonitions at Fatima. 


" 
: We have had many saints 
- from religious orders like the 
Little Flower, and numerous 
books about mystics and stig- 
matics, like Theresa Neu- 
mann and Gemma Galgani. 
Sut here is an unschooled 
child whose life was spent al- 
most entirely in the drudgery 
of housework. . . . In the old 
nursery tale we loved to read 
about the fairy godmother 
picking poor Cinderella out 
of the ashes. Here is a true 
: story about the Mother of 
| God taking a ragged barefoot 
little girl from the midst of 
% her pots and pans and dishes 
to become a saint. 


Single copies 3.10 
$7.50 per hundred copies 
Order Through 


THE SIGN 


Monastery Place 
Union City, N. J. 














and The New Deal and World Affairs, 
written for the series by Allan Nevins, 
undertake a survey of America’s role in 
international affairs from 1918 to 1945. 
These two volumes represent historical 
writing for the general reader at its best. 

In the first volume, Professor Nevins 
weaves an intelligent analysis that takes 
us carefully through the puzzling events 
of the period following the First World 
War: the failure of the League of Na- 
tions and other attempts to exorcise war, 
the beginning of Nazi and Japanese 
threats. The tragedy of America’s policy 
during these years, says Professor Nevins, 

s “to promote world peace while res- 
olutely avoiding substantial commit- 
mente.) 5." 

The New Deal and World Affairs de- 
scribes the experiments in neutrality in 
the early 30’s, the global diplomacy be- 
fore and during the Second World War, 
and the attempts to establish a new 
world order. Within the short span of a 
single decade, America abandoned her 
traditional isolationism to assume the 
leading role in creating an effective in- 
ternational collective security system. 

C. P. BRUDERLE. 


PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT 
By Edward E. Swanstrom. 114 pages. 
Sheed & Ward. $2.50 


It is not difficult, after reading a book 
like this, to understand why the world 
is on the verge of its third World War 
in one lifetime. For it is an eye-witness 
account of the condition of the Expellees 
in the Western Zones of Germany. While 
all kinds of sympathy and aid are being 
extended to the refugees who fled from 
Nazi or Soviet persecution, the expelled, 
innocent people who were evicted from 
their countries with the approval of the 
democracies under the Potsdam agree- 
ment, have been forgotten. Monsignor 
Swanstrom is here concerned not only 
for their welfare as individual human 
beings, as Christian souls, but as a seri- 
ous threat to the recovery of the West- 
ern World and consequently of the en- 
tire world. 

After giving a graphic account of the 
great sufferings endured by these people, 
so brutally uprooted from their homes 
and dumped like cattle on an already 
crushed and overburdened country, 
Monsignor Swanstrom concludes with a 
four-point plan for the solution of the 
expellee problem. 

In a book crammed full of notable 
things, special mention must be made 
of the heroic work of Bishop Kaller who 
in ministering to his flock lived as poorly 
as the Expellees themselves. When he 
died it was said of him: “How rich we 
were to have such a Bishop—to have a 
Bishop who was so poor.” And we must 
also note Monsignor Swanstrom’s ob- 
servation that “if there is not complete 
moral chaos and nihilism among the Ex- 
pellees of western Europe, I would give 
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Christmas Club 
for Christ 





Dear Member: 

The Most Reverend Cuth- 
bert O'Gara, C.P., Bishop 
of Yuanling, Hunan, China, 
has just reported that the 
Passionist Missionaries are 
carrying on their work for 
souls despite the obstacles 
with which they are now con- 
fronted, and which do cause 
trials and tribulations. 


He also extends his grate- 
ful thanks, and offers the 
most heartfelt appreciation 
of all the Missionaries, to 


‘all those good and generous 


people who are praying for 
them, and also making it now 
possible for them to remain 
in China to work for souls, 
as well as to promote the 
honor and glory of God. You 
are being remembered in the 
prayers and Masses of the 
Missionaries. 


A Penny-A-Day 
For 
The Missions 


' Dear Father: Enroll me in the Christmas | 
| Club for Christ. Send me a Mite Box. : 
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f Street... 2... cee reecescrewecnceseces 
: eR 17). sos 50a denen oanne ‘ 
Passionist Missionaries Union City, N. J. : 
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ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE 
prints 21 different addresses per minute 


Churches, Clubs, Lodges, Stores 
—in fact all lists of members, 
customers or prospects—should 
immediately buy this wonderful 
machine that will, with one final 


typing, end all future typing of 
addresses. 


ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
146 Albany Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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most credit to the tremendous spiritual 
strength and home-making capacity of 
the women and mothers in the Expellee 
group.” 

FORTUNATA CALIRI. 


THE BEST AMERICAN SHORT 
STORIES OF 1950 

Edited by Martha Foley. 452 pages. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co. $3.75 
This collection is a continuation of the 
series started in 1915 by the late Edward 
O’Brien. Previous volumes have been 
hailed by prominent critics as outstand- 
ing examples of literary merit. In this 
book most of the selections are from the 
“little” literary magazines which frown 
upon the popular magazine “formula” 
story as contrived and lacking in truth. 
As a consequence most of these offerings 
merely depict moods or present psycho- 
logical studies and depend upon deft 
characterization rather than plot. The 
writing is crisp and unadorned but a few 
stream-of-consciousness examples are 
hard to take. ‘““The Fear of Innocence,” 
for instance, I found completely boring. 

Most of the world’s acknowledged 
great short stories have universal appeal. 
The contents of this volume, however, 
will be appreciated by a limited audi- 
ence who like off-trail stories and ex- 
perimentation. This reviewer's choice as 
excellent are “Shadow of Evil,” by James 
Aswell, “The Glass Wall,” by Victoria 
Lincoln, and ‘““Take Her Up Tenderly,” 
by Hoke Harris. Although the last 
story is based on an unsavory theme and 
is not unreservedly recommended, it had 








Worth the Risk 

> Litile Billy’s mother was trying 
to cure him of the habit of calling 
for various attentions after he had 
been put to bed each night. One 
night, after he had summoned her 
to his room twice, he called down 
for the third time, demanding a 
glass of water. 

“I gave you a glass of water a 
half-hour ago,” his mother called 
to him sternly. ‘““Now go to sleep. 
If I have to come up there again, 
I'm going to spank you hard.” 

There was silence. But in a 
while Billy’s voice came again. 

“Mother,” he said tearfully, 
“when you come up to spank me, 
will you bring me a glass of real 


oy 


cold water? 
—Mary L. Mullins 

















WHAT DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT BOOK CLUBS? 


(for answers, see below) 


1. What is the only book club to 
offer you all of the following se- 
lections this fall? Lift Up Your 
Hearts by Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, 
Apologia Pro Vita Sua by Cardi- 
nal Newman, Richelieu by Hilaire 
Belloc, One Moment, Please by 
Father James Keller, The Mary 
Book edited by Frank Sheed, 
and Helena by Evelyn Waugh. 


2. What is the only Catholic book 
club to offer regularly two or 
more selections to choose from? 


3. What was the first book club to 
recognize and select Thomas Mer- 
ton’s Seven Storey Mountain? 


4. What book club uniquely adver- 
tises “Nothing Free” following 
the old Latin adage, “ De nihilo 
nihil, in nihilum nil” freely trans- 
lated by our forefathers to read, 
“Nobody don’t never get nothing 
for nothing, no where, no time, 
no how.” 


5. What book club refuses to load 
you down with “dividend” books 
but instead gives you a direct 
and substantial discount on the 
selections you purchase? 


6. What book club prides itself on 
being different and assumes that 
its members are intelligent and 
discriminating and want quality 
books at bargain prices? 


. What is the only book club to 
offer its members selections by 
all these authors: Gerald Vann, 
O.P., Graham Greene, Philip 
Hughes, Hope Muntz, Theodore 
Maynard, Clare Boothe Luce, 
James Keller, M.M., Msgr. Ful- 
ton J. Sheen, Louis F. Budenz, 
Frank Sheed, G. K. Chesterton, 
Myles Connolly and Jules Lebre- 
ton, S.J.? 


8. What book club offers you Books 
on Trial, a stimulating magazine 
devoted to reviews of currerit 
books and articles by top Cath- 
olic writers, at a special bargain 
rate? 


~ 


Answers 


1 to 8. THE THOMAS MORE 
BOOK CLUB 


For full information, just drop a card to 
Bob Byrnes 


The Thomas More Book Club 


210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Ill. 








We shall be pleased fo fill your book orders 
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CORTINAPHONE 
makes it FUN to Learn 


French-Spanish 


GERMAN ° ITALIAN ¢ BRAZILIAN 


RUSSIAN ° JAPANESE 
B'S OPPORTUNITIES and 
JOBS await Americans 
who speak a foreign language. 
i age spent in Eu- 
rope, Latin America. Travel 
booming. Listen Record? 
Only 15 Minutes a Day ations: 


Speak FRENCH, SPANISH, German, Italian, 
Brazilian, Russian, or Japanese like a native! 
CORTINAPHONE METHOD, famous for 68 years, 
teaches you-BY LISTENING. Right in your own 
home. relaxed and at ease. 


Sent on 5 Days’ Approval 

THOUSANDS have learned a second 
language this quick, easy way for 
PLEASURE and BUSINESS! FREE 
32-page book describes famous method ; 
tells how you can try it at home for 5 
days. NO COST IF NOT DELIGHTED. 
Count Cortina Send for free book NOW! 


VETS! FRENCH. OR SPANISH 
: 
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AVAIL 





CORTINA ACADEMY (Established in 1882) 
Dept. 13310, 105 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Please send me — without obligation — your 
free book. I am interested in (check) 
[) French [] Spanish [] German [7 Italian 
() Brazilian ([] Russian [() Japanese 
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EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 
DISTINGUISHED APPEARANCE 








See your nearest rosary dealer. 








MAKE MONEY 


Gor Group Ueeds 





Any club, women’s groupor church 
organization can use cash for 
special purposes. Members can 
easily earn money by selling 
APLETS*—an exquisite fruit-nut 
confection Hollywood recently 
judged as one of America’s nine 
outstanding confections. It’s fun, 
and APLETS are easy to sell— 
people simply love them. Hundreds 
of dollars have been made during 
the last 30 years by women selling 
APLETS among their groups, 
guilds, neighbors and office work- 
ers. If you can use $10, $20, $30 
and more, write for details. 


LIBERTY ORCHARDS CO. 


Room 9 « Cashmere, Wash. 











*Reaistered Trade Mark of Liberty Orchards Co, 
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the most emotional impact. Ironically, 
it is the only story in the collection that 
has the “formula” surprise ending. 

It would seem that many of these 
stories were included primarily because 
they concerned racial or sociological 
themes, rather than on merit alone. 
“The NRACP,” by George P. Elliott, 
while not necessarily in the above cate- 
gory, is a well-intentioned, savage satire 
on our treatment of the Negro, but its 
effectiveness is weakened by its extreme 
improbability. 

DOYLE HENNESSY. 


IN A HARBOUR GREEN 
By Benedict Kiely. 256 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00 


Benedict Kiely, born 
in 1919 in Dromore, 
County Tyrone, and 
a graduate of the Na- 
tional University, is 
one of Ireland’s more 
promising young writ- 
ers. Although he has 
published abroad sev- 
eral fictional and lit- Benedict Kiely 
erary works, In A Harbour Green is his 
first American publication. 

This novel brings to his new readers 
on this side of the Atlantic a disturbing 
yet fascinating tale of life among the 
inhabitants in a tiny Irish village dur- 
ing the late 1930's. The placid sur- 
roundings of this peaceful valley spot 
serve admirably to give depth to the 
violent contrasts of happiness and trag- 
edy in the lives of the young and old 
who come alive within these chapters. 

In the main, the action centers around 
the lovely but utterly selfish May Camp- 
bell, a young colleen whose rare physical 
beauty brings torment and delight to 
Pat Rafferty, a young, amiable farmer 
lad, and Bernard Feddis, a wealthy, 
middle-aged solicitor. The ironic twist 
to the climax of this love triangle is 
most startling. Some on first reading 
may miss entirely the author’s intent. 








Flashes of earthy humor enliven the 
novel, especially when Kiely allows his 
ready wit free play in the conversations 
of the elder Irish characters. He shows, 
too, a profound sympathy for the lowly 
folk, those whose lives by chance or cir- 
cumstance are from the beginning des- 
tined to be filled with toil and tragedy. 

One may wonder, and justly so, why 
so much space is devoted to minor char- 
acters. As a matter of fact, too many 
people crowd the pages of this novel. 
They slow up the action and prevent 
us from knowing better some of the 
more important figures in the main plot. 

WILLIAM MILLER BURKE. 


THE LEGION OF MARY 

By Cecily Hallack. 240 pages. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $3.00 
This is a new edition, with additional 
materials contributed by Fr. Michael 
O’Carroll, Blackrock College, Dublin, of 
a popular work, published in the 30's, 
by Cecily Hallack, who died in 1938. 
Appended are the special prayers of the 
Legion. 

It is difficult to overestimate the sig- 
nificance ‘and the effectiveness of this 
world-wide lay organization, founded in 
1921 in Dublin, Ireland. And what dis- 
tinguishes the Legion of Mary from the 
bland, impersonal (actually uncharitable, 
because where there is no love of God 
there can be none for his creatures) bu- 
reaucratic efforts of so many “do-gooders” 
is that (1) its Legionnaires rely utterly 
upon and. work in, through, and with 
Mary; and (2) their goal is the sanctifica- 
tion of all those whom they serve materi- 
ally, physically, and spiritually. 

This history of the lofty aims, glorious 
accomplishments, and heartening growth 
(in Puerto Rico, for example, the move- 
ment was introduced after a priest there 
had read of the Legion in THE S1Gn) of 
this organizational hand-maiden of the 
clergy, is one that we should all know 
and become a part of. For surely the 
Legion, working always and exclusively 





Incurable 


> The doctor was much given to profanity. In 
the face of obvious difficulties, his wife was trying 
to reform the language of their five-year-old 


daughter, Sally. 


“If you’re going to talk that way, Sally,” she 
warned one day, “you'll just have to find another 


home.” 


. A little later, Sally slipped again. 
“All right,” said her mother resolutely. “Wait 
on the front porch. I'll pack your suitcase.” Sally 





oe 


—_— 


stamped out. On the front porch, she waited in stubborn silence. 
A friend of the doctor’s came up the walk. “Hello, Sally,” he greeted 


cheerfully. “Is your daddy in?” 
Sally’s dark eyes snapped. 


“How the h-ll do I know?” she flashed. “I don’t live here any more!” 


Madeline De Frees 
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Monsignor 


FULTON J. 
SHEEN 


brings a new message 
of hope, inspiration and 
guidance to men and women 
everywhere 


LIFT UP 
YOUR HEART 


the new book by the author of 


PEACE OF SOUL 


Monsignor Sheen offers to us all 





an inexhaustible mine of sugges- 
tions as to how we may better 
direct our lives and thoughts and 
loves to achieve the highest de- 
gree of purpose and security. 


At all bookstores $3.00 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
New York 18 











HELP YOUR CHURCH 
WE SUPPLY EVERYTHING To help you get started at once. 
© Package of Christmas Gift Cards. 
¢ Samples of 50 for $1. Christmas cards with name. 
¢ 32-page CATALOG of over 100 “sell on sight” 
send us your name and eddress for our 1950 deluxe assortment on approval 
Then you are ready to help your Church, Society or Organization. Write Today 
FANMOUR Corp, PRMMURT 200 fith Avene, WY.C.10, KY. 








Rich Oriental 






of the experienced 
. Chef to salads, soups 
or any bland foods. 


If you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write us— P.O. Box J. $., Chicago (90) 
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in the name of Mary, is one of the most 
realistic and potent challenges to the 
powers of evil. 

ELIZABETH MURPHY NYDEGGER 


WHERE I FOUND CHRIST 
Edited by John A.O’Brien. 271 pages. 
Doubleday & Co. $2.50 

Under this title Father 

O’Brien has assembled 

a new panel of wit- 

nesses to add to the 

testimony given in his 
previous symposium, 

The Road to Damas- 

cus. 

A roll call of the 
authors of these essays 
on the experience of conversion to Ca- 
tholicism contains in itself a promise of 
quality. The reading of their contribu- 
tions amply justifies this expectation. 
They range in mood and style from the 
witty, almost New Yorkerish gaiety of 
Lucile Hasley, who explains how she 
took her first step towards the Church 
in fulfillment of a kind of 
agreement” with God, to the mystical 
intensity of Thomas Merton. Two of 
these writers remind us, as perhaps we 
ought more frequently to remind our- 
selves, that the Church is not the tri- 
umphant rival but the perfected con- 
tinuation of the Synagogue. For David 
Goldstein and Raissa Maritain it was 
an important part of their progress to- 
ward Catholicism to perceive that the 
Catholic Church remains constant to the 
words of its Founder: “Think not that 
I am come to destroy the law, or the 
prophets: I am come not to destroy, 
but to fulfill.” 

The book has a reward for believing 
and nonbelieving readers alike. Any 
reader, Catholic or non-Catholic, must 
be struck by the reflection that, where- 
as the rare testimonials which have been 
given by “opposite numbers” of these 
converts never seem to get beyond the 
intellectual and literary level of Maria 
Monk, in this book a group of keen 
minds, abetted by able pens, have pro- 
duced excellent and substantial reading 
matter, overflowing with faith, 
and charity. 





Jj. A. O’Brien 


“gentlemen’s 


hope, 


FENTON MORAN, 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 302 pages. St. 





| Anthony Guild Press. $2.00. In this new 

English translation of the psalms, the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine presents to 
the public an important unit of a larger 
objective. The objective is a complete trans- 
lation of the Scriptures from the original 
languages. This unit—the Book of Psalms— 
is the backbone of the word-liturgy of the 
Church. It provides the text of the greater 
part of the Divine Office and a considerable 
portion of the Mass. So that the official 
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NEW NATIONAL PLAN PAYS 


UP TO | AGES 16 TO 75} 
New National Health & 
Accident Plan 
income. You receive $¢5'3 
month for both sta ted Sick- 
ness or Recident fo zr as long 
asa \y:? of a year; from 
250 to $500 for Death by 


nt. 
fits pay many hospital and 
doctor expenses. Covers any- 
were in the U.S. or Canada 
for only $1 a month. Slight 
—t¥ in premium after 
age 








IF SICK OR 
INJURED 


CUT OUT & MAIL 
COUPON FOR 






National 
Sth Floor Carondelet Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


Please send me your FREE booklet‘‘NEW NATIONAL 
POLICY.” | understand there is no obligation and 
no agent will call. 


























PEEL PAINT TO BARE WOOD 
WITH ONE EASY STROKE 


NEW ELECTRICAL TOOL removes 1 to 10 or more 
coats of paint from any wood surface as easy as cut- 


ting butter with a hot knife. No scraping, cutting, 
burning, sanding, or chemicals. The new Lectro 
Paint Peeler instantly softens paint electrically and 
peels it off the surface clean to the bare wood with 
one easy stroke. It’s faster than a blow torch— 
there’s no danger of fire—will not scorch or burn 
delicate wood surfaces. Makes no mess—no smell— 
it’s even fun to use. Removes any paint, enamel 
quickly and easily. Sturdily constructed to last for 
years. Sent complete with extra long, quality elec- 
trical cord. Simply plug into any A.C. or D.C. outlet 
—let heat for several minutes and remove paint to 
the bare wood on exterior or interior painted surfaces, 
floors, woodwork, cupboards, furniture, antiques, 
boats, window-sills, screens, doors—a hundred other 
uses. price $4.95 postpaid—nothing else to buy. 
Full money back guarantee. For immediate shipment 
—send check, cash or money order to: 


LECTRO WELD, INC. 
E709 Netroit Ave . Dent. LG-10. Cleveland 2, Ohio 





























Be Your Own MUSIC Teacher 


| LEARN AT HOME THIS MONEY SAVING WAY 
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Simple as A-B-C. Your lessons ee of real selections, 
re real notes—no 


re eo Beeer: 


210 Brunewick Bieo-. Nw. Y. 
52nd successful year 


Mention your favor- 
Ame 2 
N. Y. 





U. S. School of Sante 6210 Brunswick Bidg., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 
Please send Free Booklet and Print and Picture 
Sample. 7 would. like to play (Name Instrument). 
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$7.50 


Amazing results in —-. Sere and — 
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to use GEM STENCIL DU LICAT R is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Listes —hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
es | with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas. 
FREE RIAL OFFER: ey it before you 
buy it! Write and a GE UTFIT will, - 
sent you postpaid. Alter 10 days, send on! 7 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions ask 
The GEM must sell el you be the judge. 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. + Dept. 158 





6633 tnright, St. Louis 5. Mo. 
find this amazing low-cost SEND NO MONEY « FREE TRIAL OFFER 
in \) 


Clubs, churches, businesses 





addressing outfit the quick, Teng ng it 
answer to their mailings. You, _ i. 
afford this easy-to-use addresser for y 


purposes. Simple one-hand motion affords You, Too, Can Make 


pect Mee HOO setceChristmas. 


MAKE A STAMP FOR 2c! Simple 
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CATHOLIC CHRISTMAS CARDS 


yey religious designs. You can make $50.00 selling 
100 boxes. Get easy money for yourself, sodality, or 
church when you offer these beautiful new designs 
never before offered. Also Catholic all-occasion Madonna 
notes, gift wraps, plastics, etc.: 39 different assort- 
ments to ‘aes you get easy orders fast. WRITE FOK 


SAMPLES 
EXCELSIOR GREETINGS 
5938 Fieldston Road, New York 63, N. Y. 














COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A Catholic college conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity. Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all standard 
requirements. Regular arts courses, business adminis- 
tration, home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address: Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. J. 


MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. Stote- 
chartered; accredited, idle States. Preparation for 
college, b ; life. . development and 
health st d. Hike | supervision. Fire- 
~~ giana beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, v. 














Academy of Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1847 
Ideal Country School for Girls overlooking Tuxedo Lake. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Art, Music, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Athletics, Character Guid- 
ance, Social Training. Chartered by the Regents. Ac- 
credited by Middle States Association. Grades 7-12. 
Send for Catalogue 
Phone Tuxedo 4-0230 








OUR LADY OF 


MERCY ACADEMY 


Syosset, : Bene Island, New York. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. Affiliated with the State 
University. Grades 5 through 12. School buses 
leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10:10 a.m.—3.40 


p.m. 
Conducted by: THE SISTERS OF MERCY 








MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY || catawent cotlege for Women 
water any eg ‘enti Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
irected by the Brothers o r art. 
ER 
Grade & through High School, State Accredited CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Classical, Scientific. Commercial, and General Offering A.B. and B.S. Begrese 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog Teacher and Secretarial Training 























STAR OF THE SEA ACADEMY 
LONG BRANCH NEW JERSEY 
Sisters of Charity of New Jersey 
Primary, Grammar, and High School Depart- 
ments @ Fully accredited @ Affiliated with the 
Catholic University © Extra-curricular activities 
For information — Apply Sister Directress 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 





Offers A.B. and 8.3. paw Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Education. and Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the A iati: a i Universities. 
Campus berdering Hudson River @ One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
Address Secretary 








Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Four-Year Course leading to the Degree of 
Arts Science Education. 

LADYCLIFF ACADEMY for Girls—A Char- 
tered Regents High School — Commercial 
Electives. 

Resident and Day Students 














College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 








GOOD > COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLA! NEW Y 
County 
Cenducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 


arte. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York City. 























SETON HILL COLLEGE ani 


Degrees: @ Bachelor of Arts 


@ Bachelor of Science in Home Economics 
@ Bachelor of Music 


Thirty miles east of Pittsburgh on the main line of the P.R.R. 
For catalogue and viewbook, address The Registrar, Box 23-S 











LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Foremost Catholic Military School under direction 
of Christian B Accredited college prepa- 

ration. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Senior 
R.0.T.C. Beautiful 170 acre campus with all 
athletic facilities. 50 miles from New York City. 


For catalog, te Registrar, 
BOX S, OAKDALE, L. |., N. Y. 
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prayer of the Church is built to a great 
extent upon these ancient songs of the in- 
spired poets. A most practical supplement 
to the psalms is included also—a translation 
of the seventeen canticles of the Old and 
New Testament which are incorporated into 
the text of the Breviary Psalter. Those using 
the Breviary Psalter and desiring to check 
on the precise meaning of its text will not 
be required to run to two different sources. 


THE MYSTERY OF CHRIST. By C. V. 
Heéris, O.P. 214 pages. Newman Press. $3.50. 
A distinguished French Dominican offers 
this commentary on the central idea of the 
third part of St. Thomas’ Summa Theo- 
logica. Christ is the dominant factor in the 
life of every Christian. The divine and 
eternal experience, which we call the 
beatific vision, is available to us only 
through His priestly power; and every 
conscious human activity should be affected 
and shaped by our relationship with Him. 
The author analyzes the priestly character 
of Christ, our relationship with it, and 
suggests a considerable amount of. self- 
examination and repair of behavior stand- 
ards. Not that he picks like a schoolmarm at 
one’s conscience. He does not do that. He 
makes the priestly facts about Christ so 
clear in their depth and dignity that they 
imply it. 


THE BREAKING OF BREAD. By John 
Coventry, S.J. 192 pages. Sheed & Ward. 
$3.00. From the title you would correctly 
conclude that this is a book on the Mass. 
The title would not, however, tell you that 
it is not concerned with the theology of the 
Mass, but with an explanation of how the 
Mass came to be what it is today, how the 
brief sacramental formula instituted by 
Christ came to be presented in the partic- 
ular dramatic setting which the Latin 
Church uses in our time. Father Coventry 
comments extensively on the ordinary Mass 
prayers; and sixty-four photographs by his 
colleague, Father John Gillick, S.J., provide 
a close-up of the detailed ritual that goes on 
at the altar, actions which ordinarily take 
place too far from the eye of the average 
worshiper to be anything but a mystery to 
him. 


REVIEWERS 


CHARLES BRUDERLE, M.A., is a member of 
the History Faculty at Villanova College. 

WILLIAM MILLER Burke is Assistant Pro- 
fessor at the University of Notre Dame. 

NoraH MEADE Corcoran is a free-lance 
writer who lives in New York City. 

Doyle HENNESSY, an accountant with an 
industrial designer, has operated in various 
departments of journalism. 

ELISABETH MURPHY NYDEGGER, 
reviewer, and free-lance writer, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Joun O'Connor is on the staff of St. 
Peter’s College, Jersey City, and Georgian 
Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 

W. B. Reapy has a fellowship at the 
University of Minnesota and is on the 
faculty of the College of St. Thomas at St. 
Paul. 

LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER, M.A., is a free- 
lance writer in the field of international 
relations; 

Lots SLADE, literary critic, is a free-lance 
writer who lives in Dubuque, Iowa. 
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New Hospitalization No Time Limit 
Policy On Hospital Room and Board... 
Pays As Long As Doctor Tells You To 

Stay... Costs 3¢ A Day also Pays 
$1,000 or *5,000 For Accidental Death 

—Many Other Features For 
Accident Or Sickness 


Here’s news about a new hospitali- 
zation policy. In case of sickness or 
accident, it helps protect you and your 
family to meet financial problems 
that follow hospitalization. You are 
eligible from birth to 70 years of age. 
Costs only 3c a day 
and as low as 1%c a 
day for children under 
18. We pay you even 
if you have other hos- 
pitalization insurance, 
including workmen’s 
compensation. You need 
this extra protection 
because hospital costs 
have all gone sky- 
high. If you are hospi- 
talized because of sick- 
ness or accident, it is comforting to 
have this new MUTUAL PAY- 
MASTER POLICY to help pay the 
bills. We pay you at the rate of $150 
a month if hospitalized from sickness 
or accident (sanitarium and rest 
homes excluded). You are paid as 
long as your doctor tells you to stay. 
THERE IS NO TIME LIMIT. 

We also pay at the rate of $100 ex- 






tra per month for loss of wages while 
hospitalized for accident, in addition 
to all other benefits. THERE IS NO 
TIME LIMIT, Children under 18 
years of age are not included in this 
feature. $1,000 or $5,000 is also paid 
eee for accidental death. 

There are many other 
benefits. Provision for 
Infantile Paralysis too. 
Maternity at a slight 
extra charge. You se- 
lect your own doctor 
or hospital anywhere 
in the U. S. A. We pay 
you direct. 

Get all the facts of 
this extraordinary pol- 
s icy and learn for your- 
self that here at last is the hospital 
plan that pays the most for the least 
money. All this information is free 
with no obligation. NO AGENT 
WILL CALL. Everything will be 
sent to you by return mail absolutely 
free. Just send your name and address 
to: E. J. Becker, President Mutual 
Hospitalization Insurance Co., Dept. 
7210, Wilmington, Delaware. 








YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS 
CAN INSPIRE WORSHIP 


Through the use of 
low cost “Window- 
phanie “plain glass 


\ windows can be 
transformed into 
TH rich, colorful Art 


Glass Effects. Eas- 
ily applied. 

Ask for Free Sample 
DEPT. S$ 
WINDOWPHANIE 
COMPANY 


855 Bloomfield Ave. 
Glenridge, N. J. 
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MFG COMPANY 
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We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





W d di Invitations 
Announcements 
YY ing 100 Engraved $13.50 


Send For 
Samples 


Including 2 sets.of envelopes 
100 imitation Engraved $5.00 
S$. OTT ENGRAVING CO. 

1058 Chestnut St. Phila. 7, Pa. 


| JOHN McCORMACK 


DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED 
RECORDS 
Catholic and Irish Records 
Catalogue Mailed Free 
on Request 


Blarney Castle Products Co. 
Box 102, Times Plaza Station 


Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
FREE a 4% box of beautifully col- 
. 


ored Golden Book Cards 

for all occasions: 4 Spir- 
itval Bouquet Cards; 4 Comfort Cards; 3 Military 
Service Cards and | Christmas Card. Address: 


BENEDICTINE FATHERS 
BENET LAKE, WIS. 




















ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 
Conducted _b ay See ¢ the Society of the 
Holy Child —— B Catholic Women. 
lucorporated, under ‘the laws of the State ce faa are, 
vani Ww power confer Degrees 

Sciences and Letters. For resident and non-resid 
students. Situated eleven = I oo Philadelphia 
on the Main Line of the P. 











COLLEGE E MISERICORDIA 


A Residential and we College for Higher Saneaticn 
of Women, conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of t 
Union. Empowered to confer Degrees A.B., 8.8. in 
Science, B.S. in General Home a. B.Mus. 
B.S. in Secretarial Seience, and Teac her Training. 
Fully Accredited Pennsylvania State Dept. of 
i . Colle: and Secon Se 
of Middle States; Board of Regents of University of 
the State of New York. Address the Dean 


| ARCHMERE 


Catholic PscHoow Fe 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FoR Boys 
Under Norbert Canons 
Junior and Senior ‘ion School Courses. 
ome Me pee Emphasized. Smai! Classes. 
ited Enrollment. Al! Sports. Gym. 
Fully Accredited. 
VERY REV. HEAOMASTER 
Box. 67-8, Claymont, Delaware 




















COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 
North Cherles Street, Baltimore, Moryland 
An accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. Conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dome. Exceptional advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 














MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for 

Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since 
1876. Students from Kast to West we Central 
and So. America. Scientific, ‘Caasstoal 

General Courses. Accredited by Middle States As- 
sociation and Muryland. All — sports, band, 
orchestra, Directed study and 

dress: Headmaster uv 
Irvington, Baltimore 29, d., for catalog. 














Mount Saint Agnes College 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
An accredited Catholie College 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Nursing, 
Medical Technology. Two-Year Terminal Courses 
leading to Associate of Arts Diploma are 
offered in the Lower Division of the College. 


BARRY COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN—MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music, Teocher Training, Home Economics, 


Pre- 
Nursing, Pre-medics, Laboratory Technic, Social 
Service, Business. 


Beautiful compus with ovtdeor swimming pool. 
All sports. 
Address: The Dean 


GILMOUR ACADEMY 


GATES MILLS (CLEVELAND) OHIO 
A Resident and Day Preparatory 
School for Boys 


Conducted by the Brothers of the 
Holy Cross, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Classes limited to 15 students; modern 

educational facilities. Fully accredited 

college preparatory course. Unique edu- 

cational, cultural, physical education and 

recreation programs. Distinctive rural- 

home atmosphere; 133-acre campus. 
Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 

Headmaster 
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THE CHURCH IN JAPAN 
(Continued from page 38) 


1947 4,048 10,788 
1948 6,875 15,278 
1949 8,226 19,693 


(The 1946 conversion figure was low 
because the year beginning July 1, 1945, 
included the last months of the war 
and the first after the surrender, when 
life in Japan was particularly abnormal.) 

Most of the converts in Japan since 
the war have been city-folk and most of 
them well below middle age. Many mis- 
sionaries report converts among students 
and among men and women who have 
recently belonged to the student class. 
Some notable conversions have taken 
place among the older generation, how- 
ever. Several former diplomats, includ- 
ing Mr. Debuchi, one-time Japanese Am- 
bassador to the U. S., have become Cath- 
olics since the war. A former Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court was bap- 
tized this year. His successor, a Catho- 
lic for the past quarter-century, was his 
godfather. 

The past year has witnessed something 
unprecedented in the modern history 
of the Church in Japan—the conversion 
of a rural village community en masse. 
It has happened already in the northern 
half of Saga-mura, a village of Osaka 
diocese, in the territory confided since 
the war to the Canadian Redemptorists 
from Toronto. Last year I was present 
in Saga-mura when two hundred persons, 
from babies in arms to men in their 
seventies, were baptized on one day, the 
Feast of the Assumption, August, 1949, 
Smaller groups had already received bap- 
tism in the village. I visited another vil- 
lage, Yanasse, in a mountain valley in 
Wakayama, where the Columban Fathers 
began work in 1948. All five hundred 
villagers in Yanasse have asked to be- 
come Catholics. They have donated land 
for a church and have helped in building 
it. Instruction classes have commenced. 

It is too soon to say whether these 
group conversions are signs of a trend 
in rural areas. In any event, they con- 
stitute two major gains in a conservative 
section of the population hitherto re- 
garded as most difficult to penetrate. 

After subtracting losses by death, the 
total increase in Japan’s Catholic popu- 
lation last year, from baptisms of chil- 
dren of Catholic parents and baptisms 
of adult converts, was 11,154. In the pre- 
war era, it took five years, from 1929 to 
1934, to attain an 11,000 increase. 

The evidence indicates a real, a steady, 
a progressive movement toward the Faith 
in Japan. It will continue and develop if 
the number of missionaries increases, if 
they can provide enough churches, 
schools, and hospitals, and if Catholics at 
home support them with their prayers 
and sacrifices. 
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COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 

COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 

Resident and Day College for Women 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teather Training, 
Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 
Address Registrar 











ST. JOSEPH Preparatory School 


BOX A—BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for BOYS 


Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers, 7th grade 
thru high school. State 


and 
small pose, instruction. All sports. poe en tui- 
tion. Send for 


catalog. 
APPLY EARLY AS ENROLLMENT IS LIMITED 

















SIENA HEIGHTS jtchica, 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accreditet. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dom- 
inic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music. Comme:<isl Education ; Home Economics; 
Teacher Trainiog, Dramatics; Pre-Lexal and Pre- 
somes ny Two Year —— hy 
Exceptions! Opportunities 
Beautitul Buildings interesting Campus Life 


Ker Burther Information Address the Dean 





LADY WOO 


College Preparatory 
and High School 


@ Girls develop character and poise in healthful, 
homelike atmosphere. Resident and day school. 
Accredited. Beautifully —— 250-acre es- 


tate, a buildings. ‘ing, outdoor sports 


emphasized. aried ‘activities include concerts, 
lectures, clubs, trips to ~~ capital city. Catalog. 
Address Sister Box S, Ladywood Schoo! 
Indianapolis 44, Ind. 








Saint Mary-ot-the-Woods 


Ju the inspiring environment of 

standard college -m, acquire I. iow edge 

_ career skil.s, .A. and B.S ——. 
commerce, secretarial, journal 

pan speech and radio. Seentiral “ealiliegn 

spacious pus. Tennis, riding, s 


Catalog. Ear vised. 
Box 40 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 














BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Ages 6-14 


Our Lady of Bethlehem Academy 


Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph 
LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 








MARYWOOD SCHOOL 


For girls. High School for resident and day students. 
Con-tucted by the Sisters of Providence. Fully accred- 
ited. Member of North Central Association. College 
Preparatory, General Academic, Music, Art, Home- 
Making courses. Gymnasium and swimming pool. 


2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 














Co-edueational Day School 


Grades 9 to 12. State Accredited. Member of 
the North Central Association of Secondary 


St. Mary’s Springs Academy 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Residence for GIRLS 


Schools. 
Address: The Registrar 











MORRIS SCHOOL 
Post Office Box 137 
Searcy, Arkansas 


Conducted 
located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large gymna- 
sium and indoor pool; private lake; all major 
sports. Accredited Elementary grades fifth to the 
eighth; two years of High. 
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ALL BRIDES 
ARE BEAUTIFUL 


(Continued from Page 59) 


braces me, I am still chaste. Who, when 
I receive Him, I am still a virgin.” In- 
tense, passionate, lovers’ lines. Take her, 
Lord. She’s Yours. 

Obedience. The hardest of all the 
vows. To come and go at the tinkling 
of a bell. To listen humbly while you 
are corrected. To be told of all your 
faults. But Carmen says it is the greatest 
consolation. When the superior speaks it 
is the voice of Christ, and Carmen knows 
that she is doing the best thing now! She 
says that was the strength of the Cru- 
sades. When the White Knights rode 
into battle they stood up in the stirrups 
and cried: “God wills it! God wills it!” 
And every time the tiny bell calls her 
into choir Carmen answers cheerfully, 
because she knows God wills it. 

A sudden silence. The nuns touch 
Carmen lightly and she rises. The bishop 
takes a slip of paper and reads out her 
new name: Teresa of the Holy Wounds. 

Good-by, Carmen. God wills it. Teresa 
of the Holy Wounds. 

Now she has slipped through the grille 
and is moving from nun to nun, em- 
bracing them. They hug her tightly as 
if she were their little sister, and I guess 
she is. The choir is chanting in Latin: 
“How good and sweet it is for us to live 
together.” They chant the simplest and 
the most startling things. That’s the way 
they are, those 1 fresh, star- 
tling—and they hug Carmen, and she 
belongs to them. 

The bishop and the pritsts file slowly 
from the altar; the heavy curtain sings 
across the grille and we can’t see Carmen 
any more—Teresa of the Holy Wounds. 
The last I saw she was halfway down the 
choir, reaching up to put her arms 
around a novice in a long white veil. 

The old man stirs beside me. We get 
up, and genuflect, and go down the aisle. 
I walk carefully along the edge of the 
aisle, on the marble flooring, because it 
seems to me that white carpet was meant 
only for the feet of Carmen. I am stiff 
from kneeling. The ceremony took a 
long, long time. 

The women are wiping their eyes, and 
the old man is blowing his nose. The 
organ is playing something strong and 
cheerful, and we step out of the dark 
doorway into the mellow sunlight of the 
early morning. Newsboys are hollering 
about the war in Korea. Our government 

is searching frantically for ways and 
means to save the world from ultimate 
disaster. But it seems to me that Carmen, 
in her own quiet way, is doing more to 
save the world from ultimate disaster 
than our Senate and House and our 
diplomatic corps all put together. She 
is touching the heart of God. 


October, 1950 




















LAY CATHOLIC 
WRITERS 








There is ample time to try for the 1950 
Bruce fellowships in fiction. Three fellow- 
ships paying $1800 each are again offered 
to lay Catholic writers for acceptable novels. 
Date for submission of sample chapters 
and synopsis is December |. Write for 
fellowship rules and application blank. 

















THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
210 BRUCE BUILDING 
| MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 




















|uformation 


Subscribe now 


1 year, only $2.00 
2 years, $3.50 

3 years, $5.00 
eeeece4e 


write today to 
417 West 59th Street 


New York 19, N. Y. 


A monthly magazine published 


by the PAULIST FATHERS 











Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 


Williamsville, New York 
devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick im hospitals and the teach- 
ing of youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 
of Perpetual Adoration, combining the active and 
contemplative life. 


Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 











DON'T PLAY WITH FIRE 


FLAME — NO DRIPPINGS 
STRAYLINE'S SAFETY CANDLES 
Fr: 





Color 
disc for 
colored 

lights. 


Pipe 
lighted 
prism 
cut 
plastic 
flame. 


USED BY SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
CHURCHES, CHOIRS & ORCHESTRAS 
Order Early as Supply is Limited 


Complete with batteries and color disc. $15.00 
doz., 2 doz. or more F des 75 doz. a 2 posts C. 
Sample $1.50 postpaid. 


STRAYLINE PRODUCTS. CO. 
63 Main St., Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 






















24 beautiful gift pencils printed 
in gold with any name. 


2 DOZEN IN A GIFT BOX 


Print plainly the name you want to go on 
pencils. C.0.D. orders mailed at your expense. 


SEABOARD PENCIL CO. Dept.2-a 


47 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 











The Church needs Missi i hi d 
workers, teachers, nurses. Young women between the 
ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, average intel- 
ligence, good character and generous heart are qualified 
to fill this need. If interested apply to 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 





Mary 
Huntington 2, W. Va. 











MISSIONARY SISTERS 
of the 


Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote | to hing, nursing and caring for 
the aged and orphans in the home and foreign mis- 
sions. Candidates between 14 to 30 desiring to join 
their ranks are invited to write te 


Mother Superior, St. Michael's Convent 
Bernharts P. O. Reading, Pa. 


The Missionary Sisters of the Precious 
Blood 
offer to generous young women interested 
in religious life many types of charitable 
and educational activities. We work as: 
kindergarten, primary, industrial, com- 
mercial, and high school teachers; cate- 
chists; social workers; nurses; dentists; 
musicians; artists; journalists; house- 
keepers; seamstresses; fine needle workers, 
etc.—in nome. sae foreign missions. 
Please write Mother Superior 
Precious Sioca quam Princeton, N. J. 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 

estly invited to write to R d Mother S 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 

















iS OUR LORD CALLING YOU TO BE 
A MISSIONARY NUN? 

“If thou wilt be perfect’ Come, follow Francis of 
Assisi in building up Christ’ ~ "Spiritual Edifice—not for 
time, but for eternity. t greater work has life to 
offer than this? Come without counting the cost. Every 
generous soul is needed to answer the cry for help of the 
Colored People in millions still outside the True Fold. 
Christ is waiting to use each and all. Write today for 
information. 

The Reverend Mother Provincial, 0. S. F., 

Franciscan Convent 
3725 Ellerslie Avenue 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 














ACTIVE CARMELITES 


Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU with the special sign of her love — her scapular. 
If you are not inclined to teach, work with the Aged and Infirm -: =~ they Rave a, voc omy your 
talents. Girls from 15 to 35, of good Catholic families, who feel tha 
who desire to live a life hidden in Christ in a Community dedicated to ~y Ia? Carmel, are 
welcome to send for descriptive literature or come for a personal interview. Apply to: 
REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, O. CARM. 
St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y. 





ve a vocation and 








When patronizing our advertisers please mention The Sign 


DOES YOUR 


ENGLISH 


HELP OR 
HURT YOU? 


7 OUR English can push you up or hold you 
down in life. Your mistakes can cost you 
friends, a better job; suggest, to others, a lack 
of education and refinement. 
On the other hand, a fine command of English 
ean help you reach any goal. So do something 
about your English right away! 


Only 15 Minutes a Day 


Only 15 minutes a day with Sherwin Cody's 
invention and you can actually SEE your -Eng- 
lish improve. It teaches by ABIT—not 
memorizing rules. Builds up your vocabulary. 
Inspiring self-correcting lessons. 


FREE BOOK ON ENGLISH 


Lack of language power may be costing you 
thousands of dollars every year. See what Mr. 
Cody’s method can do for you; it costs noth- 
ing to find out. Write for free book, ‘‘How 
You Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes 
a Day.’ It will prove a revelation. No obliga- 
tion. No agent will call. WRITE NOW. 


Sherwin Cody Course In 
English, 9910 B & O Bidg., 
Rochester 14, N. Y. 








Hecome a Salvatorian Brother 


Do you wish to serve the Divine Savior by dedicating 
your talents to Him? As a Salvatorian Brother you can 
do this es a Carpenter, Engineer, Gardener, Tailor, 
Bookkeeper or in any other occupation. By prayer and 
work you become an associcte with priests in the 
epostolote of saving souls. We are interested in all 
young men who feel they have a vocotion. 
Write te: Very Reverend Father Provincial, 

Secietw of the Divine Savior, $t. Nazianz, Wisc. 








ORDER THE SIGN NOW! 


THE SIGN Magazin 
Room 110A, Sign Bldg. 
Union City, N. J. 


Rev. dear Father: Please enter a Subscription 
as follows: 








1 yr. 
2 yrs. 
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Zone 


RATES: One Year $3.00 
Two Years or Two 1-Year Subscriptions $5.00 
Foreign: Add 50c Per Year 














The Boys of America Need You! 
Eighth grade and high schoo! grad are invited 
to join the 





BROTHERS OF SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER 
(Xaverian Brothers) 


Teachers in American schools for 95 years. 
For intormation and literature write to: 


VOCATION DIRECTOR: 4409 Frederick Avenue 
Baltimore 29, Maryland 


BOYS called to the service of GOD 


The Minor Seminary of the Discalced Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and boys who feel 
themselves called to serve God in the religious 
state. Boys who have finished grammar school 
or higher grades may apply te: 

REV. FATHER RECTOR, O.C.D. 

Minor Seminary of Our Lady 


Holy Hill P. O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 
Worthy — unable 

















YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 


FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine 
Master and interested in boarding school 
work or the rehabilitation of problem boys 
can obtain more information by writing to: 
Rev. Brother Provincial, Mt. Alverne, Cin- 
cinnati 5, Ohio. 








The Brothers of Holy Cross 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Offer to young men i d in the religi life 
many types of activities: hing in 
chools, high schools, colleges, homes for under- 
privileged boys, foreign missions; office work, 
trades, ete. Write for illustrated booklet, ‘Holy 
Cross Brothers.”” Address: 
BROTHER SILVAN, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie, New York 











Franciscan Missionary Brothers of the Sacred 
Heart nurse the sick, and are also employed as 
office workers, gardeners, carpenters, cooks, etc. 
A wide variety of activities and occupations are 
open to young men I7 to 45. For further informa- 
tion write to: 


REVEREND BROTHER SUPERIOR 
St. Francis Monastery Eureka, Missouri 

















4 
The Alexian Brothers 
is the oldest religious nursing order of men. 
MODERN SAMARITANS, an Illustrated booklet, sent 
pon request to any young man desiring to devote his 
fe to the service of God as a Religious Hospital 
srother 
ALEXIAN BROTHERS POSTULATE 
117 James Blvd. Signal Mountain, Tenn. 














PRESENTATION BROTHERS 
OF IRELAND 


Young men who desire to devote themselves to 
tae service of God in the work of Catholic Educa- 
tion or as Luy Brothers are needed now. Gram- 
mar school graduates are also accepted in the 
Juniorate. For information write: 
Reverend Brother Novice Master, 
Presentation Brothers’ Novitiate, 
Longueuil, Quebec, Canada 








8th Graders 
High School Students 
for Minor Seminary 





THE MISSIONARIES of the SACRED HEART 


welcome young men and boys desiring to serve God as priests or lay brothers 
in the home or foreign missions (Japan, China, New Guinea, Gilbert Islands, 
New Britain and other South Sea Islands). 
—APPLY TODAY— 
College & University 
Students 
for Clerical Novitiate 
and Major Seminary 
Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 


Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 


Lack of funds no obstacle. 


Office Workers, 
Mechanics, Farmers 
all Trades for Lay 
Brothers’ Novitiate 
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Please order your books through The Sign 





LETTERS 
[Continued from page 4] 


justice to poor Negroes, Mexicans, Jews, 
and the poor in general; and with Babylo- 
nian riots of luxury at the other end of the 
social scale, Americans should be down on 
their knees praying that the fate of Sodom 
and Gomorrah should not overtake them. 

Instead their leaders, some sponsored by 
gangsters and maintaining openly their 
contacts with them, are trying to bring 
“the American Way of Life” to other coun- 
tries— through the muzzles of high-velocity 
guns and wrapped up in atom bombs. 

Mane, thecel, phares .. . 

J. S. WALLACE 

Toronto, Canada 


Immodest Cover? 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

The cover of the August number of THe 
SIGN is a fine piece of photography. I re- 
spectfully suggest, however, that a subject 
more appropriate for a “National Catholic 
Magazine” might have been found. 

Mary WOoopLock 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Have just read the August issue of THE — 
SIGN and found the many articles very inter- 
esting, particularly the one by Vincent 
Hartnett on “How Communism Exploits 
Sex.” 

I was, however, displeased with the-cover. 
As a Christian mother it does offend the 
educational modesty which I know is im- 
perative for our children if they are to 
become the mature Catholics we wish them 
to be. I am surprised that THE SIGN would 
display a picture, which, while perhaps 
common enough in family groups at the 
beach, is nevertheless far from suitable for 
going into thousands of Catholic homes, 
with the implication that such undress, 
even for little children, is a proper and 
suitable mode of attire. 

Mrs. ALBERT HAMRICK 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I have been a booster for THE SIGN for 
twenty-five years but was ashamed to show 
anyone the last issue because of the very 
naked picture on the front page. It made a 
liar out of my preaching against the flag- 
rant immodesty of today. 

(REv.) JAMEs R. COLEMAN 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Appeal for Literature 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

I would be deeply grateful if you could 
find a little space in your esteemed maga- 
zine to publish this appeal. 

I am an invalid, confined to bed most of 
the time, and as I am very fond of reading 
I wondered if any of your kind readers had 
any old Catholic books or magazines that 
they could possibly send me to help pass 
away some of the lonely hours. 

Anything received would be most wel- 
come and sincerely appreciated. 

; + JAMES FLEMING 
St. Jude’s, 
72 O’Moore Rd., 
Ballyfermot, Dublin, Ireland 


PRINTED IN THE U.S. A. BY THE CUNEO PRESS; INC. 














No vou need prayers? 





If you do, the Passionist Missionaries will be happy to list your 
name, the members of your family, or friends, among the Passion- 
ist Associates for whom Holy Mass and Special Prayers are offered 


daily by 3,000 Passionist Religious. 


You help the Passionist Missionaries preach Jesus Christ Cruci- 
fied in mission lands. For your charity you will receive the same $ 
spiritual benefits that are attached to membership in the Passion- @ 
ist Perpetual Mass Association, except that benefits in Passionist 
Associates are limited to one year from the date the new member 
is enrolled. A Membership Card will be sent for each individual 


enrollment. 


PASSIONIST ASSOCIATES 
OFFERING FOR EACH NAME ENROLLED $1.00 


The silt of gilts 





The Living and the Dead may 
be enrolled. Fill in coupon 
and mail with offering 


Passionist Perpetual Mass 


Association 





BENEFITS 


{Holy Mass every day 
oY are < a ie ¢ ¢ 
Deceased Members (15 High Masses yearly 


In every Passionist Monastery 


Living Members reas Mass every day 
, 15 High Masses yearly 
Requiem Mass is offered and Office for the Dead re- 
cited by the entire Religious Community the first 
day of each month in every Passionist Monastery, 
High Mass of Requiem and Office for the Dead 
during the octave of All Souls for Deceased Mem- 
bers. 


Living and Deceased Benefactors are remembered 
daily in Masses and Prayers of 3,000 Passionist Re- 
ligicus, 


PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP OFFERING 
For each name enrolled ($1.00 monthly) $5.00 


PERPETUAL FAMILY MEMBERSHIP 


(Husband, wife, sons and daughters 
—living and dead) 
OR ($5.00 monthly) $25.00 
(Mother, father, sisters, and brothers 
—living and dead) 


For each Perpetual Membership a beautifully 
illuminated certificate, properly inscribed. 


The Living and the Dead may be enrolled. Fill in 
and mail the coupon to P.O. Box 41, Union City, 
N. J., or to nearest Passionist Monastery. 
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| PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES, 
P. O. Box 41, Union City, N. J. | 
| Enclosed is offering of $...........cccccccees Please enroll | 
as Passionisi Associate ($1.00) [] Dead [) Living | 
as a Passionist Benefactor ($5.00) Cj] Dead C) Living | 


| as Perpetual Family Membership ($25.00) 


| Enrolled a ii eek sedabeancuetagekuackene | 
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FRE 


WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE 


<< a Gas sonns GD GS Ge eee ae coe 
Mail Coupon Now! 


BOTH FREE 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 


THE GARDINAL and PEACE OF SOUL 


Family Reading Club, Dept. 10S! 
| Mineola, New York 
send me the two books listed above as my free 
ership Gift Books and enroll me as a member of 
Family Reading Club, Each month you will send me 
view of the Club’s forthcoming selection—which I 
y accept or reject as I choose. There are no member 
jues or fees—only the requirement that I accent a 
mum of four selections during the coming twelve 
ths, beginning with the current Club selection, at 
y $1.89 each, plus postage and handling. As a mem- 
I will receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club 
ions I accept 


Offer good only in the U.S.A. and Canada 


(ST 





She 


avoin 


AND 


PEACE OF SOUL 


Two Top Best-Sellers That Should Be Read Aloud 
In The Home of Every American Family 


S typical examples of the fine reading enjoyment and inspirational 
j, puree that you will derive from membership in the Family 
Reading Club, we offer borh of the new books shown here FREE to 
new members! These are books to read aloud to the entire family, to 
make a part of your permanent library. In the publishers’ editions 
these two books would cost you $6.50, but you may now have them 
Free with membership. Read the details of this Family Reading Club 
offer, then fill in and mail the coupon to join the Club without delay! 





THE CARDINAL By Henry Morton Robinson 


The Story That Bares the Heart and Soul 


of a Man Who Walked with God 


From boyhood Stephen Fermoyle had wanted to become a priest, 
but within him raged all the pride and tumultuous passions of 
mankind. He knew pain and despair and misery through his years. 
™ And when his own great crisis came, he had to learn to pray. 
ot It would have been easy for Stephen to succeed in any worldly 
% enterprise, but his love for Him who walked in light carried him 
on—as curate, vicar, monsignor, bishop—finally to the fateful donning of the Red 
Hat. No one could have known how much he gave up, how hard he fought, how 
much he suffered in his journey to the most inaccessible rooms of the Vatican. 
“The Cardinal” became an instant cop best-seller on publication, and already more 
than 150,000 copies have been purchased in the — regular edition at $3.50 
You may have your copy FREE when you join ¢ 


¢ Family Reading Club! 





PEACE OF SOUL By Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen 
The Book That Shows You How to Win Your 
Conflict —With Yourself and With The World! 


To search for peace, we must begin with ourselves—and most of us are 
confused and unhappy. We have come very far from God ; our worship 
of science and other false gods has turned us away from the true Faith; 
the way to a better world through “modern” thought has ended in 
hatred, fear and misery. Msgr. Sheen's great work tells us what we 





have forgotten: shat man’s inner conflicts are resolved through God's 

love only. And that our salvation can come only from renewed contact 4 

with the surging reservoir of energy and faith within ourselves. “Peace of Soul 

lights our way—shows us the divine way to personal, mystical triumph of soul. 
Perhaps no other book you will ever read will have as immediate and lasting an 


effect on your life and h 


lich 





“s edition is $3.00, but you may 


have your copy FREE if you join the Family Reading Club at this time. 


BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY AT ENORMOUS SAVINGS 


Yes, you are invited to accept both of the wonder- 
ful new books shown on this page as your FREE 
MEMBERSHIP GIFT BOOKS when you join our 
Book Club! Read, below, how the Family Reading 
Club operates; then mail the coupon to join the 


Club and get your TWO FREE BOOKS—today! 
How the Club Operates 

The Family Reading Club was founded to select 
and distribute books for the whole family—books 
which are worthwhile, interesting and entertaining 
without being objectionable in any way. Each 
month publishers are invited to submit books they 
believe will meet the Family Reading Club stand- 
ards. Our Board of Editors then selects the book 
it can recommend most enthusiastically to members. 
These are books which every member of your fam- 
ily can read—books to be read with pleasure, re- 
membered and discussed with delight, and retained 
in your home library with pride. 

What Membership Means to You 

There is no charge for membership in the Family 
— beyond the cost of the books them- 
selves. You pay auty © 50 each (plus postage and 
handling) for the books you purchase after read- 
ing the book review which will come to your home 
each month. It is mot necessary to purchase a book 
every month—only four each year to retain your 


membership. All selections are new, complete, well- 
printed and well-bound. And your books will be 
— to your door by the postman—ready to 
read! 
Free ''Bonus'' Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes a ‘‘Bonus"’ 
Book free for each four Club selections you take. 
These books will meet the high Club standards of 
excellence, interest, superior writing and whole- 
some subject matter—and you can build up a fine 
home library this way at no extra expense. The 
purchase of books from the Club for only $1.89 
each—instead of the publishers’ regular retail 
prices of $2.50 to $4.00—saves you 25% to 35% 
of your book dollars. And when the value of the 
Bonus Books is figured in, you actually save as 
much as 50%! 

Join Now—Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will appeal 
to the finest instincts of every member of your 
family, let us introduce you to the Family Reading 

lub by sending you both of the books shown 
above as your free Membership Gift Books. Just 
mail the coupon today. However, as this unusual 
offer may be withdrawn at any time, we urge you 
to mail the coupon NOW! 

FAMILY READING CLUB 
MINEOLA, NEW YORK 





